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'Buddy'  Sees  for  Blind  Master 


Morris  Frank  of  Morristown,  blind,  is  shown  just  after  having 
been  led  to  his  place  on  the  platform,  at  Society  for  the  Preventior 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  meeting,  by  "Buddy,"  German  shepherd  dog; 
Mr.  Frank  terms  '"Buddy"  his  eyes.  Left  to  right:  Arthur  Pfeil 
S.  P.  C.  A.  president;  Frank  and  "Buddy"  and  Miss  Pauline  Bottichei 
S.  P.  C.  A.  treasurer.     (Ledger  Photo— C.) 
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Head/)f  "Seeing  Eye"  Reveals 
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Haw  Dogs  Save  Lives  of  Blind 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  with  three  of  the  German 
shepherd  dogs  which  are  educated  to  act  as  guides  for  the  blind. 


COL.  MORRIS  S.  FRANK,  to- 
tally blind,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  in  Chicago  on  business 
some  months  ago,  accompanied 
only  by  his  German  shepherd 
dog,  Buddy  Fortunate  Fields. 

He  had  gone  to  his  room  on  one  of 
the  upper  floors  of  his  hotel  to  dress 
for  dinner  and,  calling  Buddy,  headed 
for  the  elevator  to  join  friends  waiting 
in  the  lobby  below.  They  progressed 
down  the  corridor,  which  had  become 
familiar,  when  Buddy  suddenly  stopped. 
"Forward."  Col.  Frank  commanded. 
Buddy  stiffened,  but  refused  to  move. 
Col.  Frank  repeated  the  command. 
Buddy  pulled  against  his  harness  and 
deliberately  sat  down. 

His  blind  master  was  mystified  at 
Buddy's  stubbornness  for  she  was  a 
highly  trained  animal,  educated  at 
Vevey.  Switzerland,  where  he  had  ob- 
tained her  after  a  month  of  training 
in  the  Seeing  Eye,  a  school  for  dogs 
that  become  the  aides  of  blind  men. 


Col.   Frank  pulled   and   tugged,   then 
wheedled   and   coaxed,   but    Buddy   re- 
fused to  move.    She  refused  even  to  be- 
disturbed,    for    not    a    sound    did    she 

utter. 

Saved  From  Death. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  Col. 
Frank  got  his  explanation  for  Buddy's 
untoward  action.  He  heard  a  gasp, 
then  a  shout.  A  hotel  attendant  had 
walked  into  the  hall  and  found  directly 
in  front  of  Col.  Frank  and  Buddy  the 
elevator  shaft  with  the  door  wide  open. 
Seme  careless  elevator  operator  had 
left  the  death  trap  unguarded.  Buddy, 
trained  to  obey,  was  also  trained  to 
make  decisions  and  in  this  case,  with- 
out whimpering  or  whining,  tolerated 
her  master's  temper  to  protect  him. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  repeated  this  story  today  as  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  cases  to  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  and  perfect  tra. 
of  the  German  shepherds  educated  by 


that  Institution  to  make  blind  men  in- 
dependent in  spite  of  their  handicap. 

Mrs.  Eustis  came  to  Washington  at 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Chester  Bolton 
to  address  the  Congressional  Club,  com- 
posed of  the  wives  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  tell  them  of  the  woik. 

Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Eustis  became  in- 
terested in  the  German  Shepherd  and 
began  breeding  and  training  them  at 
Vevey.  Switzerland.  She  plans  to  sail 
at  once  for  two  months  in  Vevey.  her 
last  trip  to  "Fortunate  Fields."  before 
returning  to  America  ar:d  the  Seeing 
Eye  permanently. 

Temperament  Is  Factor. 

Educating  dogs  to  the  point  at  which 
they  can  literally  become  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  is  a  pains-taking  task,  she 
explained.  As  a  result  of  years  of  study, 
Mrs.  Eustis  has  found  the  female  most 
adaptable  to  become  the  Seeing  Eye, 
but  once  an  animal  of  the  proper  tem- 
perament is  found,  the  remaining  prob- 
lem is  comparatively  simple. 

There  are  three  main  problems,  how- 
ever— first,  selection  and  education  of 
suitable  instructors,  for  the  trainers  are 
not  blind  men:  second,  selection  and 
education  of  suitable  dogs,  and,  third, 
selection  and  education  of  those  Hind 
persons  best  suited  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally to  use  dog  guides. 

In  training  the  dog.  after  it  becomes 
14  months  old,  four  months  are  re- 
quired. For  a  month,  obedience  is 
drilled  into  the  animal.  An  instructor 
with  the  necessary  mental  equipment  to 
assimilate  dog  psychology  is  necessary. 
Mrs.  Eustis  said,  and  this  is  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  the  work. 

The  second  month  the  dog  is  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  harness  and  to  become 
familiar  with  commands.  The  proper 
handling  of  the  harness  conveys  other 

instructions  which  soon  becomes  second 
nature  to  the  dog. 

The  third  month  is  the  period  of  con- 
tradiction. It  is  devoted  to  teaching  the 
dog  to  make  decisions,  actually  to  see 
for  the  blind  master  and  decide  what 
best  to  do.  She  is  confronted  with 
emergencies,  what  to  do  in  traffic,  how 
to  protect  her  master  from  dangerous 
places — such  as  Buddy  and  Col.  Frank 
in  the  Chicago  hotel.  This  is  the  in- 
struction in  disobedience,  and  the  dog's 
response  is  usually  quick. 

Operated  at  a  Loss. 

The  fourth  month  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  the  future  master.  The  dog 
learns  the  master  and  the  master  learns 
the  dog.  Together  they  learn  confi- 
:  dence,  and  after  the  30-day  period  are 
ready  to  face  the  world  no  longer  handi- 
capped by  sightlessness. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  purposely  operated 
at  a  loss  because  its  founders  hope  to 
prevent  the   establishment  of  commer- 
cial organizations  that  will  c::ploit  the 
blind   by   charging   high   prices  or  sell 
[.untrained  animals.      Actually,    the 
of  training  a  single  dog  is  almost  I 
the  amount  asked,  S375,  to  pass  her  on  , 
to  the  master. 

Consequently,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  friends  of  the  Seeing  Eye  can 
help.  Private  homes  might  take  pup- 
pies and  raise  them  to  14  months  of 
age.  Puppies  likewise  may  be  given  to 
the  Seeing  Eye  and  there  are  many 
other  similar  methods  of  helping. 

Another  wide  field  is  in  propaganda 
against  restrictions  that  now  stand  in 
i he  way  of  full  use  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
even  after  the  dog  has  been  given  to  the 
new  master.  There  are  restrictions — 
many  of  them  made  by  law — against 
dogs  in  trains,  dogs  on  street  cars,  dogs 
in  some  hotels  or  resorts.  Such  restric- 
tions, Mrs.  Eustis  and  her  associates 
feel,  should  be  waived  for  the  blind. 


TEACHER  TELLS 
OF 
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"Eflz&iiv  ttfe  sightless  are  being 
created/by  a  woman  and  a  group 
of  men  who  have  fought  innu- 
merable difficulties  that  the  blind 

may  find  their  way.      ■  ■  ' 

Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  who 
came  to  Washington  yesterday 
to  tell  Congressional  Club  women 
of  her  past  success  and  her  fu- 
ture hope  in  the  venture,  is  head 
of  a  "university"  for  German 
police  dogs  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
TAUGHT  TO   AID  BLIND 

For  years  a  breeder  with  a  view 
to  intelligence  rather  than  beauty, 
she  became  interested  six  years 
ago,  through  Col.  Morris  S.  Frank, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  training 
dogs  for  guidance  of  the  blind. 
She  said: 

"There  are  many  difficulties 
to  overcome,  but  we  were  suc- 
cessful.   Now,  however,  we  have 
many   more   demands  than   we 
can  fill,  and  we  need   help  in 
the  work." 
Mrs.    Eustis    says    she    doesn't 
train  dogs.     She  educates  them. 
Females    are    used    because    they 
are  more   gentle,   more  eager  to 
please,    than    males.      They    are 
put  through  a  four-month  course 
at    the    "Seeing    Eye"    headquar- 
ters,   of    which    Mrs.    Eustis    is 
president,  by  a  group  of  instruc- 
tors.    Then,  in  the  final  month, 
the  prospective  master  comes  to 
the  school  and  the  dog  is  taught 
to  lead  him  and  he    is  taught  to 
command  the  dog. 
LOSS   IS   PURPOSEFUL 

The  guide,  Mrs.  Eustis  said,  is 
taught  to  make  her  own  deci- 
sions and  to  tell  her  blind  mas- 
ter of  them  through  a  series  of 
signals  on  the  harness  whose 
leash  he  holds. 

The  cost  to  the  dog  owner  is 
$300  for  the  dog  and  $75  for 
his  board,  tuition  and  lodging 
while  he  attends  the  school.  If 
he  Is  unable  to  pay  the  full 
amount  the  sum  is  made  up 
from  a  fellow:»iip  fund,  spon- 
sored by  various  civic  and  social 
groups  for  the  blind  in  their 
home    States    or    cities. 

The  school  purposely  operates 
at  a  loss,  to  prevent  exploitation 
of  the  sightless,  and  while  Mrs. 
Eustis  remains  the  principal  con- 
tributor, the  organization  needs 
outside  aid. 
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*To  Help  the  Blind  See 


•Colonel  Morris  Frank   and   His  Buddie    Whose  Special  Training 
Makes  Her  a  Guide  and  Guardian 

He  wrote  to  her  asking  admission  | 


Blind  Man  Tells  How  Animals 

are    Trained    to    Serve 

Their  Masters 


«T1 


HE  heart  in  the  hand,  the 
brain  in  the  voice." 
This  is  what  is  required  of 
the  instructors  of  the  German  shep- 
herd dogs  who  learn  to  guide  the 
blind,  according  to  Colonel  Morris 
Frank,  vice  president  of  Seeing  Eye 
Inc. 

Six  years  ago,  Morris  Frank  ar- 
rived in  New  York  aboard  the  liner 
Tuscania  accompanied  by  a  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog.  Morris  Frank 
is  blind,  but  his  seeing  eye  is  the 
dog,  Buddie,  who  is  still  his  guide 
and  guardian. 

Blinded  while  boxing  in  college,  he 
had  worked  his  way  through  two 
years  at  Vanderbilt  University  sell- 
ing insurance,  when  he  read  of  the 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis. 
of  this  city,  in  training  dogs  to  lead 
blind  at  her  farm,  "Fortunate 
Fields."  in  Switzerland. 


to  the  farm  and  subsequently  be 
came  the  first  American  blind  man 
to  receive  this  training. 

Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  "blind  man's  second  sight" 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  with  Colonel 
Frank  as  vice  president  and  execu- 
tive director  and  Mrs.  Eustis  as  pres- 
ident. 

The  school  for  the  dogs  is  at  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.,  and  there  are  now 
100  dogs  so  educated  in  the  country, 
44  of  them  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
100  blind  men  in  the  care  of  dogs, 
only  two  are  unemployed. 

Colonel  Frank,  who  received  his 
commission  from  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee  in  honor  of  his  work  for 
the  blind,  was  in  this  city  to  address 
the  Physicians  Square  Club,  last 
night,  at  the  Sylvania,  and  he  ex- 
plained how  the  dogs  are  educated. 

The  word  "educated"  is  used  ad- 
visedly. Colonel  Frank  will  not  con- 
sider the  upbringing  of  the  dogs  as 
a  training.    It  is  more  than  that. 

The  qualities  demanded  of  a  guide 
doe-  he  listed  as  follows 


IS 
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(1)  It  must  not'  have  too  keen  a 
sense  of  smell.  If  it  has  it  will  be 
distracted  by  the  little  odors  and 
smells  encountered  along  the  street. 

(2)  It  must  have  a  coat  of  fur 
and  feet  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
weather.    It  must  be  strong. 

(3)  It  must  be  a  dog  accustomed 
to  taking  care  of  something. 

(4)  Lastly,  and  most  important,  it 
must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  is  largely  on  account  of  this  last 
requirement  that  the  German  shep- 
herd dog  has  been  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  for  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion. Coming  from  a  sheepherding 
strain,  responsibility  is  inherited, 
and  it  seems  capable  of  transferring 
this  to  care  for  human  beings. 

"The  manner  of  education,"  he 
said,  "is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  varies  with  the  individual  dogs. 
Outlining  it  roughly,  the  course  has 
the  following  sequence: 

"In  the  first  few  days  the  in- 
structor becomes  friendly  with  the 
dog.  When  this  friendship  is  on  a 
sound  footing,  the  dog  is  taught 
obedience.  Unless  the  dog  is  obedi- 
ent he  is  useless  as  a  guide. 

"Then  they  are  taught  to  sit  down, 
lie  down,  to  keep  on  the  pavement, 
and  to  stop  at  the  curbs.  The  in- 
structor, in  teaching  a  dog  to  sit 
down,  for  instance,  puts  a  leash  on 
the  dog.  Pulling  upwards  on  the 
leash  and  pushing  downwards,  on 
the  dog's  haunches  he  is  forced  into 
a  sitting  position. 

"Later,  an  upward  pull  on  the 
leash  conveys  the  idea  and  the  dog 
sits  down.  Finally  only  an  upward 
motion  of  the  finger  is  necessary. 

"Then  as  to  the  business  of  stop- 
ping on  the  curb.  The  instructors 
are  all  seeing  men,  but  they  simulate 
blindness  in  training  the  dogs.  They 
go  walking.  They  come  to  a  curb 
and  the  dog  goes  on  past.  The  man 
stumbles.  The  dog,  sensing  some- 
thing is  wrong,  stops,  and  immedi- 
ately there  is  an  approving  cry  from 
the  instructor. 

"They  are  taught  to  guide  by  be- 
ing encouraged  to  run  ahead  and 
keep  the  handle  of  the  harness  taut. 

"More  difficult  matters  such  as 
stopping  for  traffic  and  avoiding  ob- 
stacles are  not  so  uniformly  taught 
and  differ  in  individual  cases. 

"It  takes  three  months  to  train  a 
dog.  One  instructor  trains  60  dogs 
a  year.  There  are  three  instructors 
at  Morristown  now  and  we  plan  to 
put  out  60  dogs  in  1934. 

"A  dog  is  never  educated  by 
abuse,"  said  Colonel  Frank.  "The 
most  effective  method  has  been 
found  to  be  vocal.  When  a  dog  does 
right  he  gets  an  encouraging,  affec- 
tionate comment  from  the  master. 
When  he  does  wrong  the  tone  of 
voice  is  harsh  and  displeased. 

"Petting  the  animal  is  important. 
I  remember  the  Swiss  instructor  at 
'Fortunate  Fields'  who  said  the  in- 
structor must  have  his  'heart  in  his 
hand  and  his  head  in  his  voice.' 
That  means  that  when  he  touches  a 
dog  the  dog  must  sense  what  is 
meant.  When  he  speaks  he  must 
understand  at  least  the  tone." 

In  Colonel  Frank's  room  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Buddie, 
who  like  all  the  dogs  educated  for 
this  work  in  America,  is  a  female, 
lay  quietly  beside  the  bed.  When  a 
visitor  entered,  she  bounded  up 
barking.  _ 

"Sit  down,"  said  Colonel  Frank 
sharply,  and  that  was  all.  There 
was  no  rebuke. 

"A  dog  is  entitled  to  at  least  one 
;bark,'   he  observed. 
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>£  Dogs  Who 

id  the  Blind 

tin    tl'Al1  'Hi. I'm 
whos%      handicap      has      resulted      in 
sharpening  other  senses  and  who  are 
employes    in    the    world-famous   Zeiss 
lens    factory    in    Jena,    Saxony,    were 
i   by  Dr.   Walter  Schoebel   In 
[embers    of    the    Tacoma 
i   iy    Thursday     evening. 
The    meeting    was    held    in    the   hon"; 
of    Mrs.    William    F.    Biers,    and    the 
leer  v.  as  int  i  oduced  by  '  he  pr<  si- 
.    Mrs.    E.    L.   Clough.      The   visit 
to    the    lens    wrnks    was    an    incident 
in    a    trip    to    Germany    and    Austria 
ago      and     it     was    the 
police  dogs  owned  by  the  blind  work- 
ers   and    their    uncanny    skill    in    as- 
tng    their   masters   which   were   of 
special    interest     to     Dr.     Schoefcel's 
Kept  in  comfortable  cages 
during  working  hours,  the  dogs,  when 
released    and   put    on   leash   by    their 
owners,    pilot    the    blind     men      home 
through    the    traffic    of    city    streets. 
One  of  these   the   Tacoma  doctor  fol- 
lowed,   proving  the  dog's   remarkable 
intelligence    in    taking    its    master    to 
,  his     home,      two      miles      away.       T)r. 
Schoebel   also   described   the    training 
for  the  police  dogs. 
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Society  Woman  Champion  of  Blin4JG*aiisfers 
Famous  Swiss  Dog-Guide  Camp  to  Morristown 
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Fields,  Where  Shepherd  Dogs  Have  Been  Taught  to  Lead  Blind  Owners, 
Will  be  Closed  in  Favor   of    More  Convenient 
Headquarters  in  Jersey  Hills 


By  ADELAIDE  WILSON 

Riding  the  high  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ji<-.t  now 
is  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Morristown  society  woman 
who  heads  the  Seeing  Eye,  an  organization  which 
trains  shepherd  dogs  to  lead  blind  persons.  Mrs. 
Eustis  is  going  over  to  close  Fortunate  Fields,  the 
celebrated  dog-training  camp  at  Vevy,  Switzerland 
and   bring  the  entire  camp   to  Morristown.   which 

she  finds  ideally  located  for  this  sort  of  work. 

*        *        * 

Hers  is  an  interesting  story  of  devotion  and 
patience,  for  Mrs.  Eustis  has  sacrificed  a  life  of 
ease  to  the  cause  of  the  less  fortunate.  Associated 
with  her  in  her  work  are  Morris  Frank,  the  first 
blind  man  to  use  a  guide  dog  under  the  stress  of 
American  traffic  conditions,  and  Willi  H.  Ebeling,  a 
breeder  of  shepherd  dogs  who  has  been  interested 
in  the  work  ever  since  the  Seeing  Eye  was  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Eustis  in  this  country.  About  100 
men  and  women  assist  in  training  the  dogs  at  this 
unique  school. 

A  visit  to  Mrs.  Eustis'  Morristown  estate  is  an 
adventure  long  to  be  remembered.  Here  intelli- 
gence, advanced  to  as  high  a  degree  as  has  ever 
been  developed  in  an  animal,  is  being  put  to  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  humane  uses  yet  de- 
vised. Blind  men  and  women  learn  again  to  see 
through  the  eyes  of  these  educated  dogs  which  draw 
conclusions  from  reasoning  in  a  manner  seemingly 
incredible  to  the  spectator. 

The  confidence  inspired  by  the  dog-guide  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  team  of  the 
blind  man  and  his  dumb  friend.  There  is  no  shuff- 
ling, no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  man.  The 
dog  strides  forward  briskly,  weaves  in  and  out  of 
traffic  skillfully,  followed  closely  by  his  handicapped 
owner,  who  keeps  a  steady  hold  on  the  dog's  harness 
with  the  left  hand.  Manholes,  ladders,  revolving 
doors  and  curbstones  are  negotiated  without  mis- 
hap or  a  mixup  of  signals. 

At  the  curb  the  dog  stops  until  her  master  lo- 
cates the  edge  with  his  foot  or  cane  and  stands 
prepared  to  obey,  or  disobey  if  it  is  dangerous  to 
cross,  his  command  right,  left  or  forward,  the  only 
spoken  directions  it  is  necessary  to  give  her.  Equal- 
ly at  home  in  the  street  or  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
dog  crosses  only  when  she  knows  it  is  *afe  to  do 
so,  waiting  for  all  cars  to  pass  or  hurrying  to  get 
across  in  front  of  them  with  more  certainty  than 
most  pedestrians. 

All  their  training  is  based  upon  animal  psychology 
and  their  trainers  are  genuine  masters  in  the  study 
of  the  dog  mind.  The  female  is  used  more  often 
for  the  work,  not  that  she  is  more  intelligent  than 
the  male  but  because  she  usually  lends  herself 
more  readily  to  the  task,  is  more  affectionate  and 
less  easily  distracted  from  her  purpose. 


They  like  the  work  and  are  just  as  ready  to 
play  when  not  on  the  job.  Guiding  the  blind  is 
only  one  of  the  divisions  of  their  "dog  university." 
The  animals  are  descendants  of  that  industrious 
breed  which  has  been  tending  sheep  for  centuries  in 
middle  Europe  and  they  are  essentially  workers. 
Most  of  them  are  raised  in  kennels  where  for  ten 
years  selective  breeding  for  intelligence  has  been 
conducted. 

According  to  their  special  ability  the  dogs  are 
selected  for  training  in  police  work,  trailing,  war 
service,  guarding  property  and  guiding  the  blind. 
The  dogs  for  the  last-named  purpose  must  be  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  and  their  ability  to  assimilate 
education  must  be  above  the  average. 

For  three  months,  day  after  day,  the  trainer 
takes  the  student  dog  through  city  streets  and  over 
given  routes  until  she  learns  to  meet  any  situation 
which  may  be  encountered.  No  dog  will  deliberately 
run  into  a  tree  or  under  an  automobile,  but  what 
sh.?  must  learn  is  to  allow  sufficient  clearance  not 
only  for  herself  but  for  her  blind  master.  She  is 
presented  with  problems  in  blocked  sidewalks  and 
she  puzzles  out,  in  her  own  mind,  the  safest  way  to 
take  her  master  around  them.  The  dog  learns  to 
spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  the  street  and  to 
cross  in  a  straight  line.  Her  problem  is  how  to 
gauge  the  breaks  in  traffic — to  know  when  to  slow 
up,  when  to  stop  and  when  to  hasten  her  pace. 
Several  times  during  the  training  period  the  instruc- 
tor undergoes  the  "blindfold  test" — which  means 
that  he,  blindfolded,  works  his  dog  through  the  city 
traffic  and  encounters  the  exact  conditions  which 
subsequently  the  blind  master  himself  will  meet. 

Like  humans,  every  dog  is  different  from  all 
others  of  his  kind,  and  each  presents  special  prob- 
lems in  his  training.  Obviously  there  can  be  no 
definite  all-around  rules  which  can  be  set  down  as 
being  necessary  in  the  education  of  guide-dogs. 
What  works  successfully  with  one  might  ruin  a  hun- 
dred others.  The  basic  principle  is  obedience — 
which  the  dog  must  learn  before  any  further  step 
can  be  taken— and  the  obedience  must  be  willing. 
To  create  that  willingness  no  harsh  methods  can 
be  employed.  The  trainer  must  keep  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  dog  and  he  must  never,  above  all, 
lose  his  temper. 

Once  the  fundamental  lesson  of  obedience  has 
been  learned  the  much  more  difficult  but  equally 
important  knowledge  of  when  to  disobey  must  be 
assimilated.  If  her  master's  commands  of  "right," 
"left"  or  "forward"  will  lead  him  into  danger  she 
must  learn  to  ignore  commands,  either  waiting  un- 
til the  danger  has  passed  or  figuring  out  in  her  own 
mind  the  best  way  to  circumvent  it.  The  dog  learns 
from  experience  that  if  she  leads  the  instructor  over 
an  icy  bit  of  walk  he  slips  and  falls;  that  if  she 
walks  into  an  obstruction  he  stumbles;  that  unless 
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she  picks  a  careful  path  through  pedestrians  on  a 
sidewalk  the  instructor1  will  be  bumped  and  jostled. 
She  learns  in  fact  that  the  safety  of  her  master  is 
her  responsibility.  The  dog  which  cannot  do  all 
this  without  error,  which  cannot  lead  her  blind- 
folded instructor  unfalteringly  through  every  kind 
of  danger  and  under  all  kinds  of  traffic  conditions, 
is  never  allowed  to  guide  a  blind  man.  The  suc- 
cessful dog  finishes  her  studies  in  about  three 
months  and  is  ready  for  her  blind  master. 

Blind  men  and  women  come  to  Morristown  in 
classes  of  eight  to  learn  to  use  their  dogs.  Not 
every  dog  will  do,  of  course,  for  every  master.  Long 
before  the  classes  arrive  each  man's  record  is  care- 
fully studied;  his  character,  habits,  temperament 
and  entire  make-up.  both  mental  and  physical,  are 
analyzed. 

The  very  lively  nun  had  better  have  a  quiet- 
natured  dog.  The  master  lavish  in  his  affections 
would  be  more '  successful  with  the  dog  not  easily 
spoiled  by  a  shower  of  caresses  (if  it  is  possible  to 
spoil  a  dog  by  too  much  affection).  A  man  given 
to  bursts  of  uncontrollable  temper  is  never  con- 
sidered. And  so  the  careful  weeding  out  and  selec- 
tions are  made.  The  first  few  days  of  the  classes 
are  devoted  to  the  master  and  dog  becoming  ac- 
quainted and  learning  to  respect  one  another.  The 
dog  grows  to  know  his  masters  voice  from  all  others 
and  her  natural  desire  too  obey  it  is  enhanced  by 
their  mutual  affection. 

From  the  very  first  the  master  cares  for  his 
own  dog.  brushing  and  grooming  her  and  feeding 
her.  The  Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  fed  raw  meat  with  a 
balancing  of  dog  biscuit  and  receive  two  meals  a 
day  for  a  total  of  about  one  pound  of  food,  depend- 
ing somewhat  on  the  individual  case.  Years  of 
experience  have  proven  that  regular  exercise  in  ad- 
dition to  this  simple  diet,  excluding  an  excess  of 
rich  and  starchy  foods,  keeps  the  dogs  in  excep- 
tionally fit  condition  and  raises  their  resistance 
to  disease.  Resistance  to  disease  is  also,  of  course, 
somewhat  an  inherent  quality,  but  as  the  dogs  are 
not  selected  for  training  until  they  reach  at  least 
fourteen  months  of  age,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
"bad  feeders"  from  the  guide-dog  classes. 

Not  only  must  the  blind  learn  how  to  care  for 
and  fed  their  dogs— they  must  learn  to  use  them. 
Each  day  the  classes  take  their  dogs  through  the 
streets  of  Morristown  and  are  instructed  in  how  to 
command  them  and  gradually  grow  to  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  their  guides.  All  in  all  it  re- 
quires about  four  weeks  of  patient  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor,  the  dog  and  her  master 
before  the  blind  man  and  his  "seeing  eye*'  are  pre- 
pared to  go  home,  a  perfectly  coordinated  unit,  tro 
enter  a  new  life  together. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  philanthropic  move- 
ment is  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  who  with  Elliot  S. 
Humphrey,  has  established  the  most  complete  tab- 
ulation of  shepherd  dog  blood  lines  in  existence.  In 
order  that  all  instructors  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  could  be 
uniform  they  started  a  school  for  instructors  at  For- 
tunate Fields,  the  Swiss  neadquariers.  It  takes  three 
to  five  years  of  intensive  study  to  become  a  head 
instructor.  Of  the  fifty  carefully  selected  appli- 
cants, only  five  have  had  the  qualifications  and 
ability  to  complete  the  course. 


PLAY  PROCEEDS 
FOR  BLIND  AND 
LOCAL  LIBRARY 


The  juvenile  section  of  the  Car- 
negie Public  Library  here,  and  "The 
Seeing  Eye,"  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
for  the-, rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
through  the  use  of  dog;  guides,  are 
to  be  the  recipients  of  the  proceeds 


dog  is  educated  to  act  on  her  own 
initiative  and  to  become  her  blind 
master's  eyes.  She  does  this  by  a 
system  of  signals  which  she  is 
taught  to  convey  to  her  master 
through  the  special  harness  she 
wears,  whose  U-shaped  handle  is 
held  in  the  master's  left  hand. 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  dogs 
at  the  headquarters  school  is  $300 
and  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of 
the     master's     board,  etc.,     while 

The  ac- 


from  the  presentation  of  the  three 

act  comedy  drama,   "Past  Thirty"  learning  to  use  the  dog 

which  will  be  presented  by  special  tual  cost  to  the  school  of  supplying 

arrangement    with    the     Dramatic  these,  dogs  is  nearly     double  this 


Publishing  company  of  Chicago,  on 
Monday  evening,  February  I?.,  in 
the  Latonia  theatre  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Junior  Section  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  club. 

"The   Seeing   Eye"     which     has 
been  taken   up  by  all  the     Junior 


amount,  but  this  loss  to  the  school 
acts  as  a  protection  to  the  blind, 
as  it  eliminates  commercialism  and 
the  establishment  of  schools  or- 
ganized for  iprofit. 

These  dogs  have  brought  a  wealth 
of  happiness  and     health  to  those 


section  clubs  of  the  state  for  their    handicapepd  by  lack  of  sight,  many 


-special  project  this  year,  is  a  great 
humanitarian  project.  It  was 
founded  in  1929  by  Col.  Morris  S. 
Frank,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  Evstis,  of  Morris- 
town, N.  J. 

Colonel  Frank,  who  is  himself 
blind,  personally  visited  Fortunate 
Fields,  near  Vevey,  Switzerland,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dogs  that  guide  the 
blind,  and  to  be  trained  with  one. 
He  Was  so  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  work,  that     upon 


of  whom  were  unable  formerly  to 
even  get  out  about  the  streets  of 
their  home  towns.  With  the  heart, 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  the 
dog  pu'     »  tlv  sal,  the  blind 

need  no  longer  be  segregated  but 
can  live  their  own  .lives  and  - 
much  independence.  Enthusiastic 
letters  received  at  the  school  from 
the  owners  of  these  dog  guides, 
testify  to  the  great  work  which 
they  are  doing. 

it  is  to  aid  in  this  splendid  work 
that  a  half  of  the  proceeds  from 


his  return  to  this  county,  he  sought  the  Junior  Section's  play  here  will 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Eustis,  who  be  used,  and  the  members  are  de- 
for  the  past  10  years  had  been  car-  sirous  to  make  this  contribution  as 
rying  on  the  scientific  experiment  large  as  possible, 
of  breeding  the  German  Shepherd  '  Tickets  may  be  secured  from 
dog  at  Eortunate  FieUds,  for  intel-  the  club  members  or  at  the  box 
ligence  and  educating  this  intelii-  office  on  the  night  of  the  play, 
gence.  The  local  club  is  asking  the  support 

Together  they,   with  the   assist-    of  the  people  of  this  city  and  vi- 
ance  later  of  others  who  were  in-   cinity  in  the  interest  of  this  worthy 
terested  in  this  work,  have  built  up    cause. 
an   organization   which  has  placed 
over  a  hundred  dog  guides  in  ihe 
field,  leading  an  equal  number  of 
happy  and  contented  people. 

The  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in- 
cludes the  selection  and  education 
of  suitable  instructors  for  the  dogs 
and  their  owners;  the  selection  and 
education  of  suitable  dogs;  the  se- 
lection and  education  of  those 
blind  persons  best  suited  physical- 
ly and  temperamentallly  to  use  dog 
guides.  It  takes  from  two  to  three 
years  to  form  a  competent  instruc- 
tor; about  three  months  to  form  the 
dog  as  a  guide;  and  about  a  month 
to  train  the  blind  masters  in  the 
use  of  their  dog. 

Only  the  female  dogs  are  used  in 
this  work  as  they  are  kinder  b> 
nature,  .more  eager  to  please  and 
less  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  with 
other  dogs  than   the  males.     Each 
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DOGS  HELP  BLIND 

Col.   Morris   Frank   Explains 

How  Animals  Are  Taught 

to  Lead 


Blinded  •while  boxing  in  college, 
Colonel  Morris  Frank,  vice-president 
of  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  now  has  his 
Buddy,  an  educated  German  shep- 
herd dog,  to  "see"  for  him. 

"The  heart  In  the  hand,  the  brain 
in  the  voice." 

This  la  what  is  required  of  in- 
structors of  the  German  shepherd 
dog  who  learn  to  guide  the  blind 
safely  around,  according  to  Colonel 
Frank. 

After  being  blinded  at  college,  he 
worked  his  way  through  two  years 
at  Vanderbilt  University  selling  in- 
surance. 

Then  he  read  of  the  work  done 
by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  training  dogs  to  lead  the 
blind  at  her  farm,  "Fortunate 
Fields,"   in  Switzerland. 

He   wrote   to   her   asking   admis- 
sion to  the  farm  and  subsequently 
became    the    first    American     blind 
man  to  receive  this  training. 
Has  Devoted  Himself  to  Work 
Since  then  he  has  devoted  him- 
self   to   the    "blintf     man's    second 
sight"  and  the  result  was  the  form- 
ation of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  with 
Colonel  Frank  as  vice  president  and 
Mrs.  Eustis  as  president. 

Colonel  Frank  recently  spoke  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Club  of  Llanerch. 
The  school  for  the  dogs  is  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  and  there  are  ncrw 
100  dogs  so  educated  in  the  coun- 
try, 44  of  them  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
the  100  blind  men  in  the  care  of 
dogs,  only  two  are  unemployed. 

Colonel  Frank  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee in  honor  of  his  work  for  the 
blind. 

Is  More  Than  Training 
The  word  "educated"  is  used  ad- 
visedly. Colonel  Frank  will  not 
consider  the  upbringing  if  the  dogs 
as  a  training.  It  is  more  than  that. 
The  qualities  demanded  of  a 
guide  dog  he  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  It  must  not  have  too  keen  a 
sense  of  smell.  If  it  has  it  will  be 
distracted  by  the  little  odors  and 
smells  encountered  along  the  street. 

(2)  It  must  have  a  coat  of  fur 
and  feet  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
weather.    It  must  be  strong. 

(3)  It  must  be  a  dog  accustomed 
tv  taking  care  of  something. 
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(4)  Lastly,  and  most  important, 
it  must  have  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  largely  on  account  of  this 
last  requirement  that  the  German 
shepherd  dog  has  been  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  for  this  kind 'of 
education.  Coming  from  a  sheep- 
herding  strain,  responsibility  is  in- 
herited, and  it  seems  capable  of 
transferring  this  to  care  for  human 
beings. 

"The  manner  of  education,"  he 
said,  "is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  varies  with  the  individual 
dogs.  Outlining  it  roughly,  the 
course  has  the  following  sequence: 

"In  the  first  few  days  the  in- 
structor becomes  friendly  with  the 
dog.  When  this  friendship  is  on  a 
sound  footing,  the  dog  is  taught 
obedience.  Unless  the  dog  is  obedi- 
ent he  is  useless  as  a  guide. 

'  Then  they  are  taught  to  sit  down, 
lie  d"wn,  to  keep  on  the  pavement, 
and  to  stop  at  the  curbs.  The  in- 
structor, in  teaching  a  dog  to  sit 
down,  for  instance,  puts  a  leash  on 
[the  dog.  Pulling  upwards  on  the 
leash  and  pushing  downwards  on 
the  dog's  haunches  he  is  forced  into 
a  sitting  position. 

Later,  an  upward  pull  on  the 
leash  conveys  the  idea  and  the  dog 
sits  down.  Finally  only  an  upward 
motion  of  the  finger  is   necessary. 

"Then  as  to  the  business  of  stop- 
ping on  the  curb.  The  instructors 
are  all  seeing  men,  but  they  simu- 
late blindness  in  training  the  dogs. 
They  go  walking.  They  come  to  a 
curb  and  the  dog  goes  on  past.  The 
man  stumbles.  The  dog,  sensing 
i  something  is  wrong,  stops,  and  im- 
mediately there  is  an  approving  cry 
jfrom  the  instructor. 

"They  are  taught  to  guide  by  be- 
ing encouraged  to  run  ahead  and 
keep  the  handle  of  the  harness  taut. 

"More  difficult  matters  such  as 
stopping  for  traffic  and  avoiding  ob- 
stacles are  not  so  uniformly  taught 
and  differ  in  individual  cases. 

One  Man   Trains  60   Dogs 

"It  takes  three  months  to  train  a 
dog.  One  instructor  trains  60  dogs 
a  year.  There  are  three  instruc- 
tors at  Morristown  now  and  we  plan 
to  put  out  60  dogs  in  1934. 

"A  dog  is  never  educated  by 
abuse,"  said  Colonel  Frank.  "The 
most  effective  method  has  been 
found  to  be  vocal.  When  a  dog  does 
right  he  gets  an  encouraging,  affec- 
tionate comment  from  the  master. 
When  he  does  wrong  the  tone  of 
voice   is   harsh   and   displeased. 

"Petting  the  animal  Is  important. 
I  remember  the  Swiss  instructor  at 
'Fortunate  Fields'  who  said  the  in- 
structor must  have  his  'heart  in  his 
hand  and  his  head  in  his  voice.' 
That  means  that  when  he  touches  a 
dog  the  dog  must  sense  what  is 
meant.  When  he  speaks  he  must 
understand   at  least  the   tone." 

In  Colonel  Frank's  room  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Buddie, 
who  like  all  the  dogs  educated  for 
this  work  ih  America,  is  a  female, 
lay  quietly  beside  the  bed.  When 
a  visitor  entered,  she  bounded  up 
barking. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Colonel  Frank 
sharply,  and  that  was  all.  There 
was  no  rebuke. 

"A  dog  is  entitled  to  at  least  one 
bark,"  he  observed. 
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Proceeds  From  Play 
Of  Junior  Club  Will 

Help  Nation's  Blind 

*-- — ""' 

A  fereat  'humanitarian  effort,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  through  the 
use  of  ''Dog  Guides,"  will  be  aided  by 
proceeds  from  .the  play,  "IPast  Thirty,'' 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  Junior 
(Section  of  the  Belles  Lettres  Club,  in 
this  city  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  12. 
The  play  will  be  given  in  the  Latonia 
Theatre,  and  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  F.  La  Monte  Lewis,  instructor 
of  English  in  the  O'il  City  High  School. 

Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  play  will 
be  given  to  this  general  work  of  the 
blind,  which  is  an  interesting  work, 
and  a  project  with  which  many  people 
are  not  familiar. 

The  title  which  has  been  given  to 
this  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  through 
the  use  of  Dog  Guides  is  ''The  Seeing 
Eye/'  and  the  junior  women's  clubs 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
have  chosen  this  as  their  project,  for 
1934.  The  headquarters  of  the  "See- 
ing Eye"  movement  'is  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  and  there  a  dog  is  trained 
witJh  his  master,  who  is  blind,  and 
taught  to  guide  him.  This  enables  the 
blind  master  to  lead  an  active  life,  in- 
dependent of  others  who  are  more  for- 
tunate as  to  live  in  a  "seeing''  world. 
Col.  Frank  Founds  Movement. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  in  Morristown 
was  first  started  by  Col.  Morris  Frank, 
a  young  man  who  is  Wind,  and  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  read  an  article  by  Dor- 
othy Harrison  Eustis  which  told  of 
the  work  being  done  in  Germany  by 
the  dogs  that  guide  the  blind,  and  the 
independence  that  these  dogs  (bring 
their  masters.  Immediately  there 
came  to  him  the  desire  to  study  this 
work,  and  to  prove  it  for  himself,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  other 
blind  people  in  America  to  have  ''Dog 
Guides." 

He  got  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Eustis, 
and  found  that  she  was  engaged  at 
Fortunate  Fields,  Inc.,  above  Vevey, 
(Switzerland,  in  conducting  a  breeding 
and  training  station,  where  for  1*> 
years  she  had  carried  on  the  scientific 
experiment  of  breeding  the  German 
Shepherd  dog  for  intelligence,  and  edu- 
cating this  intelligence. 

Col.  Frank  was  a  native  of  Tennessee 
and  had  beeu  blind  for  four  years.  He 
made  a  trip  to  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  trained  with  his  Ger- 
man Shepherd  dog,  Buddy,  and  the 
animal  was  taught  to  be  his  guide  and 
companion. 


Returning  to  America,  Col.  Frank 
asserted  that  Buddy  bad  "signed  his 
Declaration  of  Independence."  For 
months  he  tested  out  his  dog  in  large 
•itios,  under  varying  traffic  conditions, 
controlled  and  uncontrolled,  on  high- 
ways and  country  roads,  in  trolley 
cars  and  railway  trains.  It  was  an 
acid  test  for  both  dog  and  man,  for 
since  his  blindness,  Col.  Frank  had 
never  walked  alone.  But  the  test 
proved  itself,  and  before  many  months, 
the  romance  of  this  young  man  seeking 
his  freedom  through  the  devotion  and 
intelligence  of  a  dog  was  so  appealing 
that  demands  began  coming  in  as  to 
how  and  where  such  dogs  could  be 
had. 

Seeks  Mrs.  Eustis'  Aid. 

He   turned  to  Mrs.   Eustis  for  aid. 
and  with  her  assistance  founded  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  at  Morristown,  a  cen- 
|  ter  where  Dog  Guides  could  be  trained 
J  with   their  masters,   and  problems   re- 
lating to   the   blind   could   be  studied. 
'Since   that   time   the  corporation   has 
grown  until  it  embraces  a  staff  of  ex- 
pert  trainers  who  are  not  blind,  and 
then1    arc    ample    quarters    for    blind 
masters  to  stay  during  their  period  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  Dog  Guides. 
Blind  persons  from   throughout  the] 
United  States  come  to  Morristown  to  I 
be  trained  with  their  Dog  Guides.  The 
secret  of  the  training  of  the  dog  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  is  really  educated. 
land    only   those   dogs   who  succeed    in 
I  graduating  are  entrusted  with  a  blind 
>  master. 

Col.  Frank  Speaks  in  Franklin. 

Col.  Morris  Prank  was  a  speaker 
I  before  the  Junior  Section  of  the  Wom- 
en's Club  in  Franklin  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Junior  Belles  Lettres  girls 
of  this  city  were  guests,  and  he  told 
I Of  this  most  Interesting  work,  and 
showed  'how  the  Dop  Guide  is  <dn 
cated  to  become  her  blind  master's 
eyes,  gibe  acta  as  a  guide  through  a 
system  of  signals,  which  she  cotnvej  - 
to  her  master,  through  the  handle  of 
her  harness.  Keeping  a  steadj  pull 
on  the  handle  held  in  her  master's  left. 
hand,  she  guides  him  around  obstacles 
on  the  sidewalk  such  as  barriers,  man- 
holes and  pedestrians,  guides  him 
across  the  street   and  through  traffic. 

iSo  sensitively  trained  is  the  Dog: 
Guide,  that  any  harm  thai  befalls  hei 
beloved  master,  She  immediately  takes 
the  responsibility  lor,  sensing  thai  Is 
due  to  some  fail  ire  on  her  part.  A 
few  days  preceding  CoL  Frank's  visit 
to  Franklin,  he  had  i n  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  and  so  sensitive  was 
his  Dog-Guide  over  the  harm  thai  had 
befallen  her  master,  thai  Ool.  frank 
asked  his  audience  to  refrain  from  ap- 
plauding and  talk  in  low  tones,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  Dog  Guide. 


The   cost    of  training   a    Dog  Guide 

with  his  master,  and  raring  for  the 
master  while  he  is  at  the  headquar- 
ters, is  $976.  He  who  can  afford  it 
pays  for  his  own  dog,  he  who  can  pay 
only  part,  pays  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
the  rest  is  made  up  from  the  Fellow- 
ship Fund.  To  him  who  needs  a  dog 
bur  :*  not   at  the  moment  in  a   position 

•  to  pay  anything,  a  full  Seeing  Eye  Fel- 
lowship is  offered. 

I  It  is  for  the  ibenetii  of  this  Fellow- 
ship  Fund     that      bhe     Junior   Belle* 

I  Lettres  Club  members  hope  to  make  a 
generous  contribution  as  the  result  of 
their  iplay  on  Feb.  12. 


Seeing  Eye  Needs  $64,050  in  '34 
To  Carry  On  Philanthropic  Work 

Enterprise  Financed  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  Has 

Grown  So  Rapidly  Since  1931  That  Endowment  Is 

Sought;  Prominent  Group  Serves  on  Council 

Blind  Class  Completes  Training 
With  Dog  Guides  at  Morristown 

Six  Men  and  Two  Women  Start  Life  Anew  With  Expert 

Canine  Leadership  After  Month's  Practice  at 

School,  to  Which  250  Seek  Admittance 


By  Robert  Neville 

Another  graduation  was  held  at  one 
of  the  world's  most  unusual  schools, 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  yesterday,  when 
six  blind  men  and  two  blind  women 
left  the  institution  equipped.  It  Is  be- 
lieved, with  the  best  possible  substi- 
tute  to  the  human  sight  they  have  lost 
forever.  This  substitute  is  the  eye  of  a 
German  shepherd  dog,  trained  to  guide 
and  care  for  them. 

Although  the  eight  persons  had  been 
at  the  school  for  only  four  weeks,  the 
dogs  had  pursued  their  course  of  study 
for  three  months.  The  dogs'  average 
age  of  matriculation  was  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  months  and  their 
normal  working  life  will  be  from  eight 
to  ten  j  ears.  They  are  dogs  picked  for 
their  intelligence  or  "teachability.''  as 
some  are  inclined  to  call  it,  and  they 
come  out  of  the  institution  remarkably 
ready  to  respond  to  their  future  mas- 
ters' desires.  They  have  been  taught 
ready  and  quick  obedience,  but  they 
are,   nevertheless,  not  automatons. 

A  part  of  their  course  has  been  to 
learn  to  disobey  intelligently  when  to 
obey  might  endanger  their  masters' 
lives. 

The  school  is  the  Seeing  Eye,  and  it 
is  situated  on  an  old  estate  covering 
forty-nine  acres,  three  miles  outside  of 
Morristown.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1931  when  Morris  Frank,  a 
young  blind  man  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
became  interested  in  the  training  of 
dogs  for  the  guidance  of  the  blind, 
and  persuaded  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
then  head  of  a  school  for  the  training 
of  instructors  for  dog  schools  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  to  open  up  a 
school  at  Nashville.  Later  it  was 
transferred  to  Morristown. 

Since  I    more   than   100   per- 

sons have  co.ne  to  Morristown.  taken 
their  training  along  with  the  dogs  and 
then  departed  with  a  new  sense  of 
freedom  and  action.  The  school's 
graduates  are  now  scattered  all  over 
the  country,   most  of   them   living  in 


the  larger  cities.  They  walk  about 
with  virtually  the  same  ease  as  does  a 
man  with  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. They  can  climb  stairs,  enter  ele- 
vators, cross  streets  with  heavy  traffic 
and  go  shopping.  Most  of  them  have 
vocations;  some  of  them  are  even 
house-to-house  solicitors,  with  their 
dogs  as  constant  guides. 

?.->0  Applications  on  File 

A  class  at  the  Seeing  Eye  consists  of 
from  four  to  eight  persons.  More  than 
250  have  their  applications  on  file  now 
at  the  school,  waiting  only  until  the 
Seeing  Eye  is  able  to  receive  them. 
Classes  are  usually  held  about  once 
every  other  month,  with  terms  for  this 
year  tentatively  scheduled  for  May, 
July,  September  and  November.  The 
training  of  dogs,  however,  goes  on  con- 
stantly, the  training  of  human  beings 
having  necessarily  to  wait  until  the 
dogs  are  thoroughly  schooled.  All  the 
dogs  now  used  at  the  school  are  fe- 
males, as  It  is  felt  that  they  are  gentler 
than  the  males. 

When  an  application  is  made  at  the 
school  the  applicant  is  Investigated  to 
see  if  he  is  a  likely  person  to  have  a 
dog  guide.  The  school's  instructors 
estimate  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
blind  persons  of  the  country  should 
have  dog  guides,  the  others  living  un- 
der conditions  where  keeping  a  dog 
would  be  impossible  or  having  tem- 
peraments that  would  not  lend  them- 
selves to  understanding  the  do°:s. 
About  11,000  blind  persons  in  the 
country,  the  school  estimates,  would 
be  benefited  by  dog  guides.   , 

Those  who  go  to  the  school  are  gen- 
erally taken  there  t>y  human  guides. 
Rarely  have  they  been  able,  since  they 
became  blind,  to  go  about  alone.  The 
first  two  or  three  days  at  the  school 
consist  entirely  of  indoor  classes  in 
which  the  instructor  gets  acquainted 
with  his  human  pupil.  He  already 
knows  his  class  of  dogs. 

The  students  are  taught  how  to  take 
care  of  the  dogs,  what  kind  of  food 
to  give  them,  how  to  adjust  the  dogs' 
harness,  what  kind  of  sleeping  places 
to  provide  for  them  and  what  kind  of 


training   to   give   them  to  learn   even 
newer    tricks.      During    the    fi 
days    the    men    and    women    be 
learn   the   feel    of   the   handle   of   the 
harness. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the 
instructor  has  found  out  what  type 
of  dog  is  suited  to  this  or  that  person. 
If  a  man  is  careless,  then  he  will  be 
given  a  dog  with  an  exacting  tempera- 
ment. If  he  walks  fast,  he  will 
a  dog  whose  natural  pace  also 

The  real  classes  begin  after  the  dog 
assignments    have    been    made.      The 
students  fit  the  Seeing  Eye  get  up  at 
about  7:30,  have  brea 
go  by  twos  into  Morristown  in 
to  meet  the  trainer.     There  th 
take   an   hour's   instruction.     At   first 
they    will    practice    only    in    the    back 
streets  of  Morristown,  where  there  is 
little  traffic. 

The  man  learns  that  when  th 
slackens  her  pace  there  is  an  obsi 
ahead.      At    sidewalk    curbs    the 
pulls     back;     to    indicate    step 
proaching  traffic  and  all  hazards  bar- 
ring progress,  she  will  sit  do 

In  going  to  the  door  of  a  house  the 
dog  will  place  herself  directly  below 
the  door  bell  so  that  the  bell  is  easily 
found.    The  dog  kno\  rection 

commands  of  left,  right  and  forward. 
She    picks    up    anything    her    master 
drops.    She  never  will  lead  or  allow 
master  to  direct  her  under  any  sea . 
ing   or  overhanging,  i 
which  the  master  is  likely  to  bump  his 
head. 

The  usual  instruction  lasts  an  hour 
in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon.    Most  blind  persons  are  un- 
used to  much  walking  and  are  quite 
tired  when  they  come  home  at  night. 
As  time  goes  on   the  hazards   are   in- 
creased.   A  greater  sense  of  direction 
is  developed  in  the  blind  person.     He 
is  trained  to  keep  track  of  streets  he 
crossed  or  blocks  traversed. 
Gradually  Left  Alone 
At   first   an    instructor  accompanies 
the  dog  and  man  at  every  step.    Grad- 
ually the  instructor  will  let  them  go 
on  their  way,  first  for  an  entire  block 
then    around   the   block,    then   across 
town.     At   last,   before  the   month  is 
up,  the  blind  man  and  dog  will  be  able 
to  traverse   unaided   sections  of  town 
unknown  to  them  before.    They  always 
will  find  theii  way  back  without  asking 
I  directions.     Morristown  is  not  a  quiet 
little    town.      It    is    a    bustling,    busy 
city  with  plenty  of  traffic,  constitut- 
ing an  excellent  training  spot  for  this 
kind  of  school. 

The  institution,  as  can  be  seen,  is 
primarily  a  philanthropic  enterprise, 
the  expenses  of  which  have  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
its  expansion  in  America.  Mrs.  Eustis 
has  been  virtually  soie  supporter  of 
'  m  the  past,  but  the  enter- 
prise has  grown  too  large  for-  any  one 
prison  to  finance.  She  will  remain, 
however,  the  heaviest  subscriber  to  the 
endowment  that  the  school  seeks. 

The  estimated  financial  needs  for 
1934  are  $64,050.  Of  this,  $29,150,  or 
almost  half,  will  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase, training  and  upkeep  of  dogs 
and  their  instructors.  A  sum  of  $3,400 
is  estimated 'for  the  purchase  of  dogs: 
$2,300  for  their  food  and  care  and  for 
kennel  costs;  $6,000  for  the  salaries 
of  instructors;  $4,000  for  the  investi- 
gation of  prospective  students,  and 
various  other  smaller  sums  for  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

The  plant  maintenance  of  the  See- 
ing Eye  is  estimated  $8,950  and  the 
general  administration,  including  sta- 
tionary, supplies,  office  exoense  and 
salaries  is  placed  at  $11,450.  Besides 
this    the    institution    undertakes    an 
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extensive  educational  campaign  in 
schools,  clubs  and  civic  organizations, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  estimated 
at  $14,500. 

The  cost  of  a  graduate  dog  "f.  o.  b." 
at  tlie  school  has  been  $300.  The 
master's  board,  while  learning  to  use 
his  dog,  has  come  to  $75.  In  the  past 
those  who  could  afford  it  paid  for 
their  dogs,  and  those  who  couldn't 
were  allowed  a  Seeing  Eye  friendship, 
valued  at  $375.  which  was  to  be  paid 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cost  of 
training  the  dogs  was  estiamted  at 
almost  double  the  amount  that  was 
asked  for  them,  but  as  it  elimlanted 
commercialism  from  this  sort  of  ac- 
I  v  the  resulting  protection  to  the 
blind  has  been  ample  compensation 
to  the  school. 

The  $300  has  proved  too  high,  how- 
ever, the  Seeing  Eye  recently  an 
nounced,  many  of  the  dogs'  masters 
not  being  able  to  pay  the  money  back 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  dogs.  The 
cost,  therefore,  was  lately  reduced  to 
$150,  including  maintenance  and 
equipment.  When  necessary  this 
amount  will  be  distributed  over  a 
period  of  three  years  and  upon  terms 
to  be  agreed  upon. 

Members  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  include  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
ess,  chairman;  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Mr.  Reginald  L.  G.  Auchincloss, 
Mrs.  Conrad  Berens.  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Colgate,  Mr. 
Herman  J  Cook.  Mr.  F.  Trubee  Davi- 
son, Mrs.  William  K.  Draper.  Mrs.  El- 
ford  Eddy,  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan,  Miss 
Agnes  Fowler,  Mr.  Talbot  O.  Freeman, 
Mr.  Artemus  L.  Gates,  Mr.  Lewis 
Gawtry,  Mr.  Frances  S.  Hoppln,  Mrs. 
John  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huger  W.  Jervey, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  Eduard  C. 
Llndeman,  Mr.  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith, 
Mrs.  Huntington  Marshall,  Miss  Caro- 
line L.  Morgan,  Mr.  Richard  L.  Morris, 
Mrs.  S.  Neustadt,  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Douglas  Robinson.  Mr.  Theodore 
Douglas  Robinson,  Mrs.  •  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Van  Bsuren, 
Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  William 
'  Holland  Wilmer. 


The  cane  serves  a  decorative  purpose  when  the  Seeing  Eye  master 
goes  for  a  walk  with  his  dog  guide 
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%    17  By  J.  E.  Doyle 

Every  now  and  then  radio  brings 
an  attraction  such  as  Alexander 
Woollcott,  a  speaker  who  not  only 
interests  but  also  stirs;  a  man  who 
reaches  but  also  stire;  a  man  who 
raconteur  who  spins  delightful  yarns 
and  at  the  same  time  preaches  a 
sermon  of  neighborliness,  good 
cheer  and  charity  toward  the  fellow  | 
man. 

"Woollcott  bowed  out  of  the  loud 

speaker  Saturday  night.  'Tis  a  pity! 

But  he  left  a  message  which  will 

probably  bear  eloquent  testimony  to, 

the  regard  he  won  from  dialers. 

He  preached  on  a  subject  which 
is  old  to  many  of  us,  but  never  too 
old.  He  told  of  the  saving  of  a  blind 
man's  life  by  one  of  those  wonderful 
"seeing  eye"  dogs. 

He  recalled  how  these  dogs  are 
trained  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  to 
guide  the  sightless  across  busy 
traffic  intersections. 

Possibly  you  have  seen  them. 
There  are  several  in  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  daily  leading  their  mas- 
ters or  mistresses  through  crowds, 
to  shops  and  stores. 

Woollcott's  farewell  message  to 
his  radio  friends  was  a  plea  to  send 
money  to  the  "Seeing  Eye"  institu- 
tion at  Morristown,  in  order  that 
more  blind  persons  might  be  able  to 
have  oIlU  U!  UlUiW  <ipgs. 

HE  WAS  THE  FIRST 
He  made  his  plea  in  a  cute  way, 
too.  He  said  he  was  paid  for  broad- 
casting— more  than  he  deserved  (he 
said)— but  not  as  much  as  spon- 
sored speakers. 

He  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  drop 
something  in  the  hat.  It  was  his 
check  for  the  Saturday  night  ap- 
pearance before  the  mike.  Columbia 
officials  duplicated  the  subscrip- 
tions. 

Any  dialer  who  thinks  Woollcott 
was  worth  anything  on  the  radio 
could  also  chip  in,  by  sending  the 
money,  not  to  Woollcott— he  was  in- 
sistent upon  that— but  to  the  "See- 
ing Eye." 

Then  cam©  the  formal  Woollcott 
farewell.  He  addressed  it  particu- 
larly to  three  ranchers  in  Solano 
county,  and  the  little  lady  in  Las 
Vegas.  He  sent  them  his  love. 

You  will  ear  long  'ere  you  find 
another  Woollcott  in  the  speaker. 
They  make  that  type  of  loud  speaker 
show  only  once.  It  is  indeed  sad 
that  he  is  not  to  be  with  us  fwa 
few  months. 
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Radio — the  comforter  of  the  shut- 
ins! 

Many  times  the  great  gift  of  radio 
a*  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted 
has  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  but  it 
took  a  15-minute  broadcast  last  Sat- 
urday night,  Alexander  Woollcott's 
quarter-hour,  his  farewell  for  the  sea- 
son,  to  bring  it  out  as  never  before. 

And  it  resulted  not  only  in  a  broad- 
cast which  touched  the  emotional 
depths  of  the  radio  audience  —  but 
probably  will  bring  solace  to  many  of 
those  afflicted  with  one  of  the  most 
terrifying  of  all  afflictions — the  blind. 

Back  of  it  all  is  the  story  of  a  dog — 
a  shepherd  dog,  the  "seeing  eye"  of  a 
blind  man.  He  told  the  tale  last  De- 
cember and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
broadcast  repeated  it  Saturday  night.  It 
concerned  a  blind  man  who  used  his 
dog  to  guide  him  as  he  went  his  way 
about  the  streets  of  Chicago.  It  related 
how  this  dog  "Buddy"  refused  to  move 
toward  an  elevator  in  his  hotel— the 
door  of  which  had  been  left  carelessly 
open— even  to  the  extent  of  lying  right 
down  to  prevent  her  master  going 
ahead  to  his  probable  doom.  The  ad- 
vent of  a  maid  on  the  scene  saved  the 
situation  which  the  dog  had  sensed. 

It  was  the  story  of  how  this  blind 
man  happened  to  possess  such  a  dog  that 
created  the  big  moment  in  the  broad- 
cast. Woollcott  told  of  the  institution 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  known  as  "The 
Seeing  Eye,"  which  trained  these  she- 
shepherd  dogs  to  act  as  seeing  eyes 
to  the  blind. 

It  requires  the  blind  person  to  go  to 
Morristown  and  spend  one  full  month  in 
the  institution  and  that  month  is  put  in 
with  the  dog  so  that  each  will  know  the 
ways  of  the  other— when  they  go  out  in 
the  world  together. 

Imagine  the  source  of  comfort  it 
would  be  to  those  afflicted  in  this  man- 
ner to  hear  over  the  radio  such  a  story 
— and  that  such  an  institution  existed. 
But  what  is  more  stirring  is  the  great 
response  frbm  the  radio  audience  for 
further  information— proof  of  the  genu- 
ine sympathy  which  exists  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

It  stirred  Mr.  Woollcott  deeply  and 
his  dramatic  presentation  of  the  check 
received  from  his  farewell  broadcast — 
a  check  which  the  Columbia  Broadcast 
ing  System  duplicated— to  "The  Seeing 
Eye"  and  his  request  that  those  of  his 
radio  audience  who  had  listened  to  him 
during  past  weeks  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege by  sending  their  contribution,  how- 
ever small,  to  this  institution — was  a 
fitting  climax   to   the   broadcast. 

The  initial  cost  to  the  blind  person  for 
entrance  to  this  institution  is  $150.  True, 
it  is  high  for  the  average  person  so 
afflicted.  But  think  of  the  results  of 
the  creation  of  such  a  fund.  What  a 
glorious  prospect  for  the  blind  to  look 
forward  to!  Suppose  that  this  single 
broadcast  was  the  means  of  putting 
such  a  dog  into  the  possession  of  but  a 
single  blind  man  or  woman  that  he  or 
she  may  travel  at  will  through  the 
world  with  his  or  her  "seeing  eye"  al- 
ways in  attendance,  watching  carefully 
and  guarding  zealously  as  only  these  i 
trained  dogs  can  do!  It  will  not  have  ] 
been  in  vain. 


For  the  Blind, 
The  Seeing  Eye 


The  "Seeing  Eye,"  school  for  train- 
ing  dogs  to  guide  blind  men  and 
women,  is  appealing  for  funds  to 
complete  its  1934  budget.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars  is  needed.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  James  H. 
Perkins,  treasurer  of  the  school,  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.  The  Herald  Tribune 
is  presenting  a  series  of  appeals  for 
the  fund  from  women  in  society,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  first: 

By  Mrs.  Artemus  L.  Gates 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least 
one  question  to  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  "If  it  lay 
within  your  power  to  gives  eyes  to  the 
blind — eyes  which  would  enable  thou- 
sands of  them  to  go  through  traffic, 
to  move  about  freely  from  place  to 
place,  to  go  from  one  city  to  another, 
or  anywhere,  in  fact,  that  they  cared 
to  go — if  this  lay  within  your  power 
would  you  do  it?" 

The  question  is  not  purely  rhetor- 
ical. This  opportunity  does  exist, 
and  every  one  who  shares  in  the  work 
of  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
is  utilizing  his  or  her  power  to  that 
end.  And  because  a  few  people  have 
grasped  this  opportunity,  there  are 
over  a  hundred  blind  men  and  wom- 
en throughout  America  who  can  "move 
about  freely  from  place  to  place" 
.  .  .  or  go  "anywhere,  in  fact  that 
they  care  to  go." 

Those  beautiful  and  amazingly  in- 
telligent German  shepherd  dogs  that 
The  Seeing  Eye  educates  to  guide  blind 
people  cannot  completely  compensate 
for  loss  of  eyesight.  Nothing  can  do 
that.  But  to  a  blind  person  who  must 
choose  between  inactivity  at  home  or 
permanent  dependence  on  busy  friends 
and  relatives,  the  dog  guide  is  a  god- 
j  send. 

One  of  these  trained  dogs  works 
with  great  sureness  and  ease.  Its  pace 
is  faster  than  that  of  the  average  pedes- 
trian. Its  master  keeps  a  steady  pull 
1  on  the  looped  harness,  following  easily 
its  shifts  to  the  left  or  right  to  avoid 
a  passer-by.  At  curbs  it  stops  until 
its  master  finds  the  edge  with  his  toe 
or  cane,  then  at  his  command  of  right, 
left  or  forward — depending  on  where 
he  wants  to  go — the  dog  is  off  again, 
always  looking  out  for  speeding  auto- 
mobiles, low  awnings,  pavement  irreg- 
ularities— anything  which  might  harm 
its  master.  Quite  different  from  the 
traditional  shuffle  and  cane  tapping 
which  we  have  come  to  associate  v/ith 
blindness. 

Should  I  remind  you  that  there  are 
many,  many  blind  men  and  women 
who  need  these  dogs?  Think  again  of 
the  question — "If  it  lay  within  your 
power    to    give    eyes    to    the    blind." 

Will  you  do  it? 
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For  the  Blind, 
The  Seeing  Eye 


By  Mrs.  F.  Trubee  Davison 

What  should  appeal  more  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  than  an 
organization  which  enables  some  of 
our  citizens  to  gain  independence — an 
independence  which  many  of  them 
have  never  before  experienced? 

To  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  come  men  and  women  who  are 
thirsting  for  a  taste  of  freedom.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  go  about  without 
human  aid,  to  go  to  work  alone,  or  to 
the  store  for  a  haircut  without  wait- 
ing for  a  friend  or  relative  to  take 
them.  The  men  and  women  who  come 
there  cannot  see.  But  because  they 
have  lost  their  sight  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  lost  their  intelligence. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  ahead,  but 
they  want  to  do  it  by  themselves. 

Recently  a  letter  was  written  to 
Morris  S.  Prank,  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 
I  want  to  quote  a  few  parts  of  it: 

"Being  blind  yourself  you  can  no 
doubt  realize  the  rut  in  which  I  find 
myself.  I've  practically  lost  all  con- 
tact with  former  friends  and  one  soon 
becomes  tired  of  attempting  to  con- 
sole one's  self  by  reading  and  listening. 
I  realize  this  much,  and  I  am  sincere 
in  saying  it,  that  as  much  as  my  family 
or  friends  would  like  to  help  I  can 
never  snap  out  of  it  until  I  do  things 
myself.  I  need  some  one  or  something 
to  take  me  around  this  town,  and  need 
them  badly.  My  family  might  do  it  for 
a  while,  but  even  they  will  not  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  it  forever. 

"I  need  a  dog  in  order  to  be  able 
to  be  independent  and  run  no  chance 
of  imposing  too  much  on  other  peo- 
ple. With  her,  I  am  going  to  sell 
brooms,  brushes  or  anything  that  is 
remunerative.  I  must  get  out  and  do 
something  and  one  of  your  dogs  is 
my  salvation.  I  know  you  rave  a 
great  number  of  applicants,  but  I 
know  only  too  well  that  I  must  have 
a  dog.  Or  else — well,  I'm  licked.  I'll 
be  frank  with  you.  I  haven't  a  cent, 
but  I  will  pay  for  one,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  and  I  know  it  won't  be 
too  long  with  her  help. 

"I  am  twenty-five  years  of  cge, 
graduating  from  Overbrook  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  You  will 
no  doubt  want  more  information  be- 
fore you  act,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
write  me  or  if  you  like,  write  Dr. 
Burritt,  he  may  know  me  better  than 
I  know  myself.  Perhaps  he  will  tell 
you  that  I'm  not  exactly  an  angel, 
but  then,  if  I  were,  I  would  not  have 
much  use  for  a  dog." 

We  have  many  letters  of  this  type 
from  other  men  and  women  for  whom 
we  are  unable  to  make  dogs  available 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Students 
of  The  Seeing  Eye  do  not  want  char- 
ity. All  of  them  agree  to  pay,  in 
time,  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
cost  of  their  dog.  But  the  balance 
must  be  made  up  from  voluntary 
contributions.  Twenty-two  thousand 
dollars  is  still  needed  for  1934.  Un- 
less this  is  secured  there  will  be 
many  men  and  women,  whose  desire 
for  independence  will  be  indefinitely 
delayed.  Checks  can  be  made  payable 
to  James  H.  Perkins,  treasurer,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


For  the  Blind, 
The  Seeing  Eye 
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By  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper 

Three  years  ago  in  a  little  New  Eng- 
land town  a  man  conducted  a  small  but 
prospering  drug  store.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  chemistry  and  he  liked  to  ex- 
periment. One  day  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion.   It  cost  him  his  eyesight. 

His  little  store  was  sold  to  meet  hos- 
pital and  doctor's  bills.  There  was 
very  little  left  over,  but  his  wife  was 
courageous.  She  was  determined  to 
support  them.  She  undertook  the  job 
of  selling  magazine  subscriptions.  It 
was  difficult  work,  and  always  she  was 
out  all  day  and  frequently  in  the  eve- 
nings. Her  blind  husband  was  left 
alone,  helpless.  At  first  friends  came 
to  visit  him;  took  him  for  walks  or  to 
the  library,  where  he  studied  Braille, 
but  later  they  tired  of  this  and  he  had 
to  stay  at  home  with  only  the  radio  to 
help  him  through  the  long  days. 

Buddy  Changes  Another  Life 

His  wife  worked  hard  for  their  sub- 
sistence, but  soliciting  subscriptions 
left  little  time  for  housekeeping  and 
companionship.  Yet  they  were  cour- 
ageous and  did  not  speak  of  their  un- 
happiness.  One  day  word  came  that  a 
blind  man  with  a  wonderful  dog  was 
to  visit  the  local  blind  association.  He 
was  Morris  S.  Frank,  who,  with  Buddy, 
his  German  shepherd  dog,  had  pio- 
neered the  Seeing  Eye,  the  organiza- 
tion which  teaches  dogs  to  become 
guides  for  blind  men  and  women  and 
also  teaches  the  blind  how  to  use  the 
dogs.  His  wife  took  him  to  meet  Mr. 
Frank,  and  there  he  learned  of  the  ease 
and  safety  with  which  Mr.  Frank  and 
Buddy  had  traveled  together  over  1C0,- 
000  miles  in  stranee  cities,  on  trains, 
everywhere,  in  fact,  Mr.  Frank  needed 
to  go.  He  heard  how  Buddy  guided  him 
through  motor  traffic;  he  felt  the 
looped  harness  whereby  her  slightest 
"direction  change"  was  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Frank,  who  needed  only  to  follow. 
Such  a  dog,  he  knew,  would  save  him. 
He  applied  for  one. 

It  took  a  month  at  the  school  for 
him  to  learn  to  use  his  dog,  Nancy, 
but  his  return  home  was  a  triumph. 
He  decided  to  help  his  wife  in  busi- 
ness. He  found  that  people  liked 
Nancy,  and  that  It  was  easy  to  sell 
the  magazine  subscriptions. 

AS  Helpful  as  Braille 
When  he  wrote  to  The  Seeing  Eye 
that  he  was  taking  over  the  entire 
magazine  business,  and  that  his  wife 
was  again  a  housewife,  he  was  very 
proud.  The  Seeing  Eye  was  proud,  too. 
Particularly  so  of  the  last  sentences  in 
his  letter,  which  read: 

"I  don't  know  how  many  other  blind 
men  there  are,  but  there  must  be 
thousands,  for  whom  some  dog  like 
Nancy  could  do  the  same  thing  that 
she  has  done  for  me.  My  apprecia- 
tion is  beyond  words — beyond  mine, 
anyhow — but  I,  for  one,  can  say  that 
The  Seeing  Eye  makes  possible  the  first 
real  progress  in  the  emancipation  of 
us  blind  since  the  perfection  of 
Braille.  Braille  freed  us  in  the  mental 
world — you  have  freed  us  in  the  physi- 
cal.   The  picture  is  now  complete." 

Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  Is  still 
needed  for  1934.  Checks  may  be  made 
payable  to  James  H.  Perkins.  Treas., 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


By  Mrs.   R.   L.  G.  Auchincloss 

In  a  county  poorhouse  in  Pennsyl- 
vania there  is  room  today  for  one  mors 
inmate  because  of  the  Intelligence  and 
devotion  inherent  in  the  German  shep- 
herd dog — qualities  which  The.  Seeing 
Eye  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
human  services  ever  established — the 
work  of  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  accident 
took  the  sight  of  a  man  who.  with  the 
burden  of  this  handicap,  was  unable  to 
support  himself.  Since  he  was  with- 
out relatives,  the  authorities  placed 
him  in  the  poorhouse  where  it  seemed 
he  was  doomed  forever  to  remain. 

Several  years  had  passed  when 
finally  the  county  rehabilitation  bu- 
reau started  him  in  the  candy  vend- 
ing machine  business,  an  enterprise 
which  required  periodic  visits  to  refill 
and  to  collect  the  proceeds  from  a 
number  of  dispensing  machines  lo- 
cated in  various  parts  of  the  city.  He 
was  very  hopeful  when  he  started,  but 
soon  he  found  that  without  hiring 
someone  to  lead  him.  which  would  ha-e 
absorbed  all  his  income,  he  could  tend 
only  a  few  machines — not  enough  to 
cover  his  living  costs. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  his 
return  10  the  poornouse  when  an  ap- 
peal to  The  Seeing  Eye  secured  a  do? 
guide  for  him.  When  he  went  back 
to  his  business  after  his  course  of 
Btructlon  at  Morristown.  he  was  able 
Immediately  to  increase  the  number  of 
machines  until  his  economic  independ- 
ence was  assured.  With  Gesa  to  "guide 
him  he  was  as  capable  of  handling  the 
business  as  anyone.  When  the  depres- 
sion came  he  was  able  to  a*d  canvass* 

to  offset  reduced  income  due  to 
closing   of    factories    where    machine* 
were  located 

His  work  today  is  as  exacting  as  that 
of  any  Seeing  Bye  student.  He  wi 
of  it  as  follows:  "In  a  day's  work  G<-sa 
and  I  cover  from  five  to  ten  mi!"s.  de- 
pending on  what  part  of  the  city  our 
activities  are  centrred.  This  means  a 
dally  crossing  of  from  forty  to  < 
mpln  streets  p-r  clay,  as  well  as  ;he 
intervening  half  streets  and  alleys.  Fivp 
days  of  my  week  are  taken  up  wi'h 
canvassing  when  the  weather  permits, 
the  sixih  day  is  consumed  by  look.ng 
after  thirty  of  my  machines.  These 
machines  are  scattered  all  over  the  city 
in  mills,  factories,  garages,  office  build- 
ings and  so  forth,  on  second  floors, 
third  floors.  Basements,  hallways,  re- 
mote corners  and  what  not.  with  e 
Imaginable  entrance  and  exit  to  b? 
handled. 

"No  words  could  possibly  express  the 
value  Gesa  is  to  me,  any  more  than 
they  could  express  the  grp.titude  I  have 
for  The  Seeing  Eye  and  all  those  con- 
nected  with  it ." 

Not  every  blind  man  and  woman  cm 
Use  a  dog  guide,  but  eventually  The 
Seeing  Eye  must  reach  thousands  if  it 
la  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  Many  are 
ready  and  waiting  for  does  now.  Let 
us  hope  they  do  not  wait  In  vain. 
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ICKEE  ORDERS  UP! ^ 


REGINALD  WHITE  and  hi*  "Seeing  eyes"  dog  Wickee 
pictured  preparing  for  the  annual  reunion  banquet  of  the 
"Seeing  Eyes"  alumni  at  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake  Saturday 
afternoon.     More  than  20  famous  dogs  will  attend. 

— International  News  photo. 
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'Seeing  Eyes' 
Dogs'  Reunion 
On  Saturday 

Approximately  20  of  the  outstand- 
ing- dogs  in  the  United  States  will 
be  present  at  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  alun.ai  of  the  ,ig"lin«  fiyn'i' 
school  of  dogs,  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  31. 

These  German  shepherds  are  espe- 
cially trained  to  lead  and  direct  | 
their  blind  owners  and  have  prob- 
ably attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  class  of  dogs  in  the 
country. 

There  will  be  a  business  meeting 
of  the  owners  in  the  afternoon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  for  owners  and 
dogs,  and  open  to  the  public,  at  5 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  expected  that 
a  large  number  of  dog  lovers  and 
people  interested  in  this  work  will 
attend. 

Among  dogs  to  be  present  will  be 
Beda,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy 
of  Berkeley,  trustee  of  the  fund  es- 
tablished to  purchase  dogs  for  blind 
people  who  are  not  able  to  pay  out- 
right the  sum  required;  Wickee, 
owned  by  Reginald  White,  and 
Skippy,  owned  by  Buddy  Kline. 

At  4:45  p.  m.  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her 
dog  Beda,  Ernest  Blumenthal  and 
Flu,  Hilda  Isles  and  Erna,  and  Reg-^ 
inald  White  and  Wickee  will  broad* 
cast  over  NBC  network. 
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'  Blind   Friends  at  the  Sir  Francis 
Drake 


NION  banquet  and  meeting 
or  "seeing  eye"  dogs  and  their 
masters  will  be  held  at  the  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Hotel  this  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  31.  Among  the 
company  will  be  that  well  known 
friend  of  the  Blindcraft  folk,  Skippy, 
who  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
dogs.  Skippy,  with  his  master, 
works  eight  hours  daily  in  a  house 
to  house  canvass  with  his  master, 
collecting  salvage  for  the  salvage  de- 
partment of  the  Blmdcraft. 
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Dogs  Are  Guests  at  Banquet 
As  Blind  Close  Parley  Here 


u 

I  With  their  dogs  as  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Seeing-Eye  As- 
sociation—the  "alumni"  of  the  See- 
ing-Eye School  for  Blind  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  closed  their  annual 
convention  in  San  Francisco  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Hotel  last  night. 

WILL  AID  OTHERS. 

The  association,  composed  of 
blind  men  and  women,  voted  to 
adopt  a  new  constitution.  This  will 
be  designed  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  blind  people  here  and  in 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

Present  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, Reginald  White,  president,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Roikjen,  secretary,  will 
continue  to  direct  the  organization. 


Mrs.  Yuill  Aims 
To  Help  Blind 
By  .State    Bill 


Anottier      Measure      Also 

Sponsored  By  Woman 

To  Protect  Pets 

MOTHER  OF  ASSEMBLY 

Finds  More  to  Duties  That 

Just  Voting  on  N.  J. 

Laws 

By    JEAN    VERNON 

To  Assemblywoman  Mary  L.  Yu- 
hill,  known  as  "the  mother  of  the 
Assembly."  her  job  as  a  legislator 
means  more  than  just  passing  laws. 
She  considers  It  an  opportunity  for 
humanitarian   work. 

To  this  end  she  has  introduced 
two  bills.  One  is  designed  to  aid 
the  blind.  The  other  is  to  restrain 
the  hit  and  run  drivers  who  leave 
maimed  animals  to  die  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Sitting  in  the  drawing  room  of 
her  home,  327-A  Broadway,  she  told 
about  them  yesterday. 


DEMONSTRATIONS    GIVEN. 

During  the  convention  several 
demonstrations  of  the  dogs,  all 
German  shepherds  and  police  dogs, 
were  given.  These  animals  are  all 
but  human.  At  the  Morristown 
school,  where  they  are  traine  1, 
their  masters  attend  "school"  jfo 
earn   their  dogs.     Each   animay"is 

f  trained  to  see  that  his  master  does 
not  comedo,  harm. 

The  tventy-five  members  of  the 
association,  'now  living  on  the  Pa- 
cific CoasiS  will  attempt  to  bring 
the  story  of  the  Morristown  schc 
to  general  public  attention^ 
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Interested  in  Dogs 

"Here  sprawls  the  sleeping  beau- 
ty," she  began,  indicating  a  portly ' 
bull  dog. 

But  the  sleeping  "beauty"  awoke 
Just  then. 

"No  wonder  Beauty's  interested," 
she  declared.  "Bill  341,  which  con- 
cerns the  hit  and  run  drivers,  was 
inspired  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  It  pro- 
vides that  anyone,  who  injures  or 
kills  an  animal,  shall  render  such 
relief  as  the  circumstances  war- 
rant. Violating  it  would  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 1 

Gives  Animals  a  Chance 

"It  gives  the  animals  a  chance," 
she  continued,  her  blue  eyes  becom- 
ing grave.  "A  dog's  leg  might  be 
broken  by  a  passing  vehicle.  If  the 
driver  leaves  the  animal  lying  help- 
less in  the  middle-of  the  road  the 
next  dozen  cars  that  come  along, 
all  might  run  over  him.  Whereas, 
if  that  driver  removes  him  to  a 
veterinary,  or  notifies  S.  P.  C.  A. 
authorities,  or,  even  drags  the  ani- 
mal to  a  safe  place,  his  life  may  be 
saved,  and  he  may  be  spared  an 
agonizing  death." 

The  other  bill  introduced  by  As- 
semblywoman Yuill  is  designed  as  an 
humanitarian  measure.  It  allows 
any  blind  person  accompanied  by 
a  "seeing-eye"  dog  to  take  his  guide 
on  buses  or  trolleys.  The  Board  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioners  is  de- 
signated to  provide  regulations. 


Led  By  His  Dog 

"This  bill  was  inspired  by  Arthur 
Vorhees  of  Montclair,"  she  said.  "He 
has  a  trained  dog  to  lead  him.  Be- 
ing sightless,  he  can't  drive  a  car, 
so  he  must  depend  on  buses  and 
trolleys. 

"This  bill  is  designed  to  aid  the 
blind.    It  isn't  a  'dog-carrying'  bill." 

To  those,  who  feared  that  should 
this  bill  become  effective,  buses  and 
trolleys  would  teem  with  fond  pas- 
sengers hauling  their  pets  aboard 
crowded  vehicles  to  the  exclusion 
of  waiting  mortals,  Mrs.  Yuill  re- 
plies that  it  pertains  only  to  dogs 
accompanying  blind  persons. 

When  objections  are  raised  to  the 
fact  that  only  dogs  known  as  "see- 
ing-eye" dogs  were  mentioned  in 
the  measure,  she  declares  that  this 
provision  was  to  make  it  more 
stringent  so  that  less  responsible 
canines  might  not  be  brought  into 
public  conveyances,  unmuzzled. 

Debate  in  Legislature 

Whether  this  measure  is  just  to 
aightless  persons  unable  to  pay  for 
a  trained  dog  (possibly  a  jjyyhiate 
of  a  special  training  course  given  by 
a  local  organization)  remains  to  be 
threshed  out  on  the  legislative  floor. 

Assemblywoman  Yuill's  fellow 
legislators  may  decide  that  a  dog's 
a  dog,  whether  trained  or  untrained; 
and  that  the  mongrel  guide  of  a 
penniless,  blind  man  may  be  per- 
mitted aboard  vehicles  with  his 
master  as  well  as  the  scientifically 
trained  canine  of  a  man  able  to 
purchase  one. 

But  that  she  wants  to  help  the 
blind  is  evident. 

"It's  hard  enough  to  get  along  in 
the  world  for  those  possessed  of  all 
faculties,"  said  she.  "I  do  want 
to  help  those  handicapped.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will." 

Mrs.  Yuill  told  how  she  combines 
the  duties  of  assemblywoman, 
housewife,  mother,  and  florist,  with 
seeming  ease.  To  the  flower  shop 
next  door  she  goes  every  day  her 
legislative  duties  permit. 
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Dog  Skillfully  Leads  Blind  Master 
to  Seat  at  General  Hospital  Clinic 


Broom   Factory  Workers'   Gift   Pet   Merits 

Absolute  Faith  of  Owner  He 

Attends. 


Several  score  of  patients,  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  general  hos- 
pital clinic  Wednesday  morning  were  treated  to  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  witnessing  a  German  shepherd  dog  lead  its  blind  master  into  the 
hospital,  between  the  huddled  groups  of  persons  and  to  the  only  seat 
in  the  clinic. 

The  master  was  Edward  Lack,  50  years  old.  906  Park  avenue,  an 
employe  a"t  the  broom  factory  of  the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the 
Blind.  1837  Madison  avenue.  The  dog  was  Perle.  It  has  been-  with 
LackToTTivcr  two  years.  Perle,  which  is  one  of  four  similarly  trained 
Wogs  in  Kansas  City,  was  a  gift  to  Lack. 
■     At    the    clinic    Wednesday,    Perle  Faith  Is  Necessary. 


.paused  before  the  door.  Lack 
opened  it.    Then  Perle  began  wend- 

'ing  her  way  amongvthe  people.  So 
cleverly  did  she  lead  Lack,  that  he 


"An  instructor  is  sent  with  every 
doc'  he  said.  "The  instructor 
teaches  us  to  have  confidence  in  the 
dog*s  judgment.     I   must   have   im- 


did  not  as  much  as  brush  against  plici)  fajtn  even  though  I  can  hear 
any  of  them.  Perle  led  him  to  thejcars  whizzing  Dy  wnCn  Perle  and  I 
only  seat  in  the  clinic.  venture  into  traffic  laden  streets." 

Draws  Wide  Admiration.  Mr.  Lack  demonstrated  several  of 

By    the   time    this   skillful   bit   of  i  Pcrle's  other  accomplishments.     He 
maneuvering  was  accomplished,  the '  dropped    his    cap.      Perle    promptly 
attention  of  the  patients,  doctors  and   picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  Lack's 
nurses    was    focused    upon   the   dog    downstretched  hand. 
and  her  master.  Someone  in  the  impromptu  audi- 

Mr.  Lack,  who  first,  explained  he  ence  dropped  an  artre-le.  Perle  did 
was  at  the  hospital  for  treatment  not  pick  it  up.  "You  see,"  Lack 
for  a  nervous  ailment,  told  about  said,  "she  is  trained  to  look  after  me 
Perle.  only.    That  is  how  all  these  dogs  are 

"She     leads    me     across     streets,  trained." 
obeys   traffic  lights,   leads   me  into      Mr.   Lack  explained  that  a  large 
street  cars  and  paused  while  I  drop   dog   is   necessary  for   that   kind   of 
my  fare  into  the  box,"  he  explained,   work  because  of  the  large  amount 
"When  we  get  on  a  street  car,  she     ,f  pulling  it  must  do  and  so  motor- 


will   survey    the    car    and    select    a 
seat  for  me." 

Mr.  Lack  said  there  are  about 
150  dogs  in  the  United  States  trained 
as  Perle  has  been  trained.  He  him- 
self underwent  several  weeks  of  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  handle  the 
dog. 


tsts  can  see  the  dog  easily. 


"Society  Here  Interested 
In  'Lead'  Dogs  for  Blind 

When  the  Newark  Junior  League  meets  at  the 
home  of  Its  hostess,  Miss  Frances  Child,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  for  the  April  meeting,  they  will  hear 
Morris  Frank  of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"'  speak  about  the 
remarkable  work  done  for  the  blind  by  the  Morris- 
town  institution.  Mr.  Frank  will  have  his  German 
shepherd  dog,  Duddy,  with  him  to  demonstrate 
various  phases  of_tjje,jvork. 
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[Dog  Guide  for  Blind 

To  GlWCemonstration 

A  German  shepherd  dog.  Buddy, 
trained  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  blind, 
will  demonstrate  Wednesday  night  at 
Elliott  Street  School.  Buddy  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  blind  owner, 
Colonel  Morris  Prank  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Morristown,  who  will  speak  at  a 
meeting  organized  under  auspices  of 
the  Associated  Humane  Societies  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  meeting  has  been  planned  as 
an  advance  celebration  of  Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Week,  which  opens  Sunday. 
The  presidents  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions, Miss  Louise  D.  Shugard  of  the 
Humane  Societies  and  Arthur  M.  Pfell 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  will  speak.  Steve 
Severn  will  give  a  talk  on  dogs.  Pupils 
of  the  school  will  take  part  In  the 
program.     v^ 


TRAINED  DOG  'CALLS' 
ON  BLIND  CHILDREN 


'Seem 


g  Eye'  Head  Describes 
How  Canines  Aid. 


Scores  of  Newark  children  were 
hpppiPr  today  for  having  "met" 
Buddy  and  having  learned  how 
gently  and  efficiently  the  shepherd 
dog  acts  as  the  "eyes"  of  a  human 
being. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
and  the  Associated  Humane  So- 
cieties was  held  at  the  Elliott  Street 
School  last  night  as  a  prelude  to 
"Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,"  April 
15-21. 

Buddy  was  there  with  his  master, 
Colonel  Morris  S.  Frank  of  the  "See- 
ing Eye"  at  Morristown,  where  dogs 
are  trained  to  guide  the  blind.  Colo- 
nel Frank,  who  is  blind,  told  about 
the  work  and  showed  a  motion  pic- 
ture. Steven  Severn  presented  a 
dramatization  of  a  dog's  thoughts 
concerning  mar^- 


'oyous  Obedience    Given  by  Dogs 
Who  Lead  Blind,  Junior  League  Told 


Colonel  Morris  S.  Frank  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  and  his  7-year- 
old  German  shepherd  dog,  Buddy,  photographed  at  the  Newark  Junior 
League  meeting  yesterday. 


Vipging.ava    flr^c     fammii    German 

shepherds  which  have  won  world- 
wide acclaim  for  their  feats  in 
leading  the  blind  through  crowded 
city  street.":,  will  perform  on  the 
program  of  the  Tribune-H.  C.  Cap- 
well  Company  Pet  Show  Saturday 
afternoon  at  1  o'clock. 

The  show  is  to  be  held  on  the 
roof  of  the  store  building,  with  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  Eastbay  par- 
ticipating. 

Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  1419  Edith 
Street,  Berkeley,  who  claims  to  be 
the  first  blind  woman  in  the  world 
to  be  led  by  a  seeing-eye  dog,  will 
celebrate  her  fifth  anniversary  of 
ownership  of  "Beda,"  clever  seeing- 
eye  dog,  by  putting  "Beda"  through 
her  paces  for  the  audience. 
ONE  OF  BEST  DOGS 

"Beda"  is  seven  years  old  and 
one  of  the  best  known  seeing-eye 
dogs  in  the  West. 

Another  famed  dog,  "Wickee," 
owned  by  Reginald  D.  While,  blind 
world  war  veteran,  and  president 
of  the  Western  Seeing  Eye  Owners 
Association,  will  be  exhibited. 

"Wickee"  turns  to  left  or  right 
at  the  command  of  her  master;  se- 
lects chairs  from  a  room  after  they 
are  described  for  her,  knows  down- 
town traffic  signals  as  well  as  a 
human  being,  and  performs  many 
difficult   stunts. 


"Jbyoofe  obedience,"  based  not  on 
tralflin/but  on  education,  not  on  fear 
but /On  love.  Is  given  by  the  dogs  of  the 
"Seaing  Eye,"  Morristown.  So  Colonel 
Morris  S.  Frank,  vice  president  of  the 
division  of  the  blind,  declared  in  an 
illustrated  .talk  yesterday  after  the 
business  session  of  the  Newark  Junior 
Leagtie.  The  meeting,  at  which  offi- 
cers were  elected,  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Frances  Child,  600  Mt.  Prospect 
avenue. 

Mrs.  Wright  D.  Goss  Jr.  of  667  Clif- 
ton avenue  is  the  new  president;  Mrs. 
George  Dimock  Smith  of  250  Highland 
avenue  vice  president  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Ballantlne  of  360  Mt.  Prospect  avenue 
corresponding  secretary. 

Mrs.  Watson  F.  Talt  Jr.  of  East  Or- 
ange, retiring  president,  announced  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Goss  and  Miss  Mary 
Plum  of  538  Parker  street  as  delegates 
to  the  Toronto  conference  next  month 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America.  Plans  also  were  discussed  for 
the  professional  and  business  men's 
hobby  exhibit  to  be  held  at  Newark 
Museum  beginning  May  6,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  arts  and  Interests  com- 
mittee of  the   Newark    League. 


There  are  5,000  of  the  dogs  in  use  in 
Germany    alone.    Colonel    Frank    said, 
and  in  the  last  five  years  the  American 
organization  has  placed  150  dogs  in  all 
parts    of    the    country.    The    German 
6hepherds   are   especially   bred    for   the 
purpose  from  carefully  chosen  stock  in 
Fortunate    Fields.    Vevey,    Switzerland, 
and  there  Is  a  three  months'  training 
period    with    instructions    besides    the 
month's    training     with     their     future 
masters   at   the   Morristown   headquar- 
ters. 

Th^ae  who  have  a  dislike  or  fear  of 
dcgs  cannot  be  aided,  he  declared,  say- 
ing that  the  only  thing  that  would 
keep  a  dog  from  performing  his  service 
was  mistreatment. 

New  Jersey,  although  the  home  state 
of  the  American  organization,  which  is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustice,  has 
fewer  of  these  dogs  among  the  blind 
than  any  other,  Colonel  Frank  said,  be- 
cause the  dogs  are  not  allowed  to  travel 
with  their  masters  in  buses  or  trolley 
cars.  Asked  in  a  question  period  after 
the  talk  whether  passengers  in  trains 
or  the  one  privately-owned  bus  line  in 
New  Jersey  allowing  the  dogs,  had  ever 


complained  he  replied  that  few  com- 
mented and  those  who  were  at  first 
horrliied  were  the  most  friendly  and 
interested  when  they  found  the  dogs 
were  "blind  leaders."  In  Europe  they 
are  allowed  in  all  public  places  and 
conveyances. 

Concerning  the  dogs'  ability  to  guide 
their  masters  through  traffic,  the 
speaker  said  that  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing, far  keener  than  a  human's,  enabled 
them  after  training,  to  gage  a  safe  mar- 
gin for  crossing,  from  the  sound  of  the 
engines  of  approaching  care. 

Mrs.  Shelton  Pitney  of  Morristown, 
who  introduced  Colonel  Frank,  said 
that  donations  are  pouring  In  for  the 
Alexander  Woolcot^E^^fc««pS!BrJred  by 
the   columj^«fM<flfn^iuthor. 
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Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  of  Berkeley,  first  blind  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  be  led  by  a  '°°inrj ■"yPm^z,  wi11  rp^phrr1tp  *k«  *jftk 
anniversary  of  her  ownership  of  "Beda,"  famed  guide,  by  taking 
her  to  The  Tribune-H.  C.  Capwell  Company  pet  contest  and  show, 
to  be  held  Saturday  at  1  o'clock  on  the  store  roof  as  a  climax  to  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week." 


Entries  for  Pet  Show  and 
Contest  Close  at  5  Today 


The  deadline  approaches.  At  5* 
o'clock  tonight,  entries  of  The  Trib- 
une-H. C.  Capwell  Company  Pet 
"Show  and  Contest,  to  be  held  Satur- 
■  day  at  1  o'clock  on  the  roof  of  the 
store  building,  will  be  closed. 

There's  still  time  to  enter  your 
pet,  however.  A  coupon  is  appended 
to  this  story.  Clip  it  and  mail  or 
take  it  to  the  boys'  department  of 
the  H  C.  Capwell  Company  before 
5  o'clock  today. 


If  your  entry  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  5  o'clock  you  will  be 
eligible  for  one  of  the  many  prizes 
to  be   given   away. 

The  grand  prize,  as  we  have  told 
you,  is  a  beautiful  Scottish  Terrier, 
donated  by  the  Carl  Ogburn  Ker- 
nels. 

More  than  100  Eastbay  boys  and 
girls  under  18  had  entered  today,  a 
checkup  revealed. 


MANY   PETS   TO   VIE 


In  the  contest,  vying  for  honors, 
will  be  dogs,  cats,  a  goat,  chickens, 
a  jackrabbit,  a  salander,  alligators, 
a  monkey  and  many  other  animals 
and  birds. 

What  a  show  it's  going  to  be! 
There's  been  nothing  like  it  in  Oak- 
land and  it  will  serve  as  a  fitting 
climax  for  a  week  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  and  adults,  too.  are  asked 
to  be  "Kind  to  Animals." 

One  of  the  main  attractions  will 
be  "Beda,"  famous  seeing-eye  dog 
owned  by  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  1419 
Edith    Street.   Berkeley. 

"Beda,"  will  celebrate  her  fifth 
anniversary  as  a  seeing-eye  dog,  and 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  said  to  be  the  first 
blind  woman  ever  to  be  led  by  one. 
Eastbay  children  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  "Beda,"  for  she  is  famous  as 
a  work  dog,  and  has  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  her  task— that  of  lead- 
ing the  blind. 

MANY  ATTRACTIONS 

But  "Beda"  is  not  going  to  be  the 
only  attraction  on  the  program. 

Officials  of  the  contest,  who  are 
busy  today  completing  arrange- 
ments, declared  that  the  day  will  be 
replete  with  surprises. 

It  isn't  too  late  to  join  the  con- 
test. Sign  the  coupon  for  entries 
positively  close  at  5  o'clock  today. 

The  show  is  to  be  free  to  the 
public. 


DOG  GUIDES  IN  ENGLAND-. 

Dog  guides  for  the  blind  are  being 
introduced  into  England,  -ar  movement 
to  further  the  idea  having  been  started 
by  Mrs.  Felix  Shuster  of  London,  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Sir  Felix  Shuster,  the 
banker.  This  followed  reports  that 
nearly  5000  Alsatians  are  guiding  the 
blind  in  Germany,  and  others  are  per- 
forming a  like  service  in  America, 
France,  Italy,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Since  the  first  of  these  guides  joined 
his  master  in  Germany  18  years  ago 
only  one  accident  has  occurred.  That 
was  when  a  woman,  fascinated  into 
carelessness  as  she  watched  a  dog  and 
his  charge,  was  knocked  down  by  an 
automobile. 
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Do  Dogs  Think?  Canine  Guide 
of  Blind  Man  Saved  His  Life 


The  two  blind  Senators  now  holding  office — writes 
Morgan  in  the  Exeter  News-Letter — are  Gore  of  Oklahoma, 
Democrat,  and  Schall  of  Minnesota,  Republican.  Additional 
pages  are  assigned  to  be  their  "leaders"  when  in  the  Senate 
and  its  corridors.  So  far  as  I  know,  Senator  Gore  depends 
entirely  on  such  guidance,  but  Senator  Schall  uses  a  trained, 
finely  bred  German  shepherd  dog  as  his  guide  whenever  it 
is  possible. 


I  hav*e  seen  the  dog  leading 
the  totally  blind  Senator  across 
the  crowded  Capitol  plaza,  up 
the  steps,  through  the  swinging 
doors,  and  deliver  him  safely  in- 
to the  care  of  a  page  or  one  of 
the  Capitol  police  inside  the  cor- 
ridor, where  the  Senator  takes 
the  elevator  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. All  of  which  makes  me  re- 
fer to  the  club  talk  recently  giv- 
en here  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
president  of  the  "Seeing  Eyes," 
as  dogs  trained  to  lead  the  blind 
are  known  in  that  profession. 

Mrs.  Eustis  told  of  an  incident 
that  happened  in  the  Far  West. 
The  man  indicated  to  the  dog  he 
wanted  to  be  led  to  the  elevator 
of    the    hotel    where    he    was    a 


guest;  the  dog  led  the  way,  then 
suddenly  stopped,  and  refused  to 
obey  verbal  commands  or  tugsi 
at  his  harness. 

It  had  never  occurred  before, 
the  blind  man  was  puzzled,  but 
stood  still.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
heard  a  warning  cry,  "don't 
move,"  and  one  of  the  hotel  staff 
came  running  and  said  the  ele- 
vator door  had  been  carelessly 
left  open  by  an  operator  when  he 
went  to  another  floor,  and  one 
more  step  by  the  blind  man 
would  have  plunged  him  down 
the  well  and  to  death.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  those  "seeing 
eyes"  are  trained  to  have  judg- 
ment and  foresee  danger  they 
have  never  met. 
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BLIND   MASTER   DEMONSTRATES 
"SEEING  EYE"  TO  KIWANIANS 


. 


"Buddy,"  the  first  dog  educated  to  i  ticular  attitude  of  possession.  Most  of 

the  guides  .-.re  females  because  they 
are  more  attentive  and  easier  to  con- 
trol. They  can  be  trained  in  three 
months  at  the  school  and  their  mas- 
ters must  train  one  month.  The  best 
period  of  learning  for  the  dogs,  he 
said,  is  when  they  are  from  14  to  24 
months  old,  and  their  time  of  use- 
fulness is  about  ten  years.  i 
By  a  U-shaped  harness,  the  mas- 
ter can  feel  every  move  of  his  dog. 
At  commands  of  'left'  and  'right'  the 
dogs  will  turn  and  when  another 
person  is  guiding  his  master,  the  dog 
drops  back  at  his  heels  and  is  off 
duty.  The  dogs  lead  through  traffic 
"and  have  more  sense  about  it  than 
humans,"  Colonel  Frank  said.  They 
are  not  trained  to  read  traffic  lights 
because  of  the  turns  on  red,  so  they 
work  it  out  for  themselves. 

"Having  one  of  these  dogs,"  Col- 
onel Frank  said,  "means  being  abso- 
lutely free.  You  can  go  where  you 
like  and  when  you  like  without  having 
to  depend  on  another  person's  wishes 


this  country,  the  "pioneer"  in  the 
famous  Seeing  Eye  School  at  Whip- 
pany,  brought  his  master  to  the  Or- 
ange-West Orange  Kiwanis  Club  meet- 
ing yesterday.  Both  talked,  though 
the  words  of  Colonel  Morris  F.  Frank, 
•blind  vice-president  of  the  school,  were 
perhaps  better  understood  by  the  Ki- 
wanians  and  their  wives. 

Buddy  responded  quickly  to  his 
master's  commands  of  'left'  or  'right' 
or  'forward'— it  was  he  who  stopped 
his  master  from  stepping  into  an 
vator  shaft  through  an  open  door. 
Buddy  is  one  of  those  dogs,  too,  which 
every  state  in  the  Union  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Jersey  permits  to 
enter  street  cars,  buses,  and  railroad 
trains  to  see  for  their  blind  masters, 
Colonel  Frank  told  the  Kiwanians. 

Colonel  Frank  was  the  first  to 
bring  this  aid  to  his  fellows  in  the 
United  States.  Six  years  ago  he 
brought  Buddy  from  Switzerland  and 
now  the  institution  is  supplying  about 
60  dogs  a  year  to  blind  masters. 
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BLIND  ASSOCIATION 
TO  MEET  TOMORROW 


Dr.  Allen  and  Mrs.   Eustis 

Will  Speak  at  Annual 

Session 

Dr  Edward  E  Allen  of  Perkins  In- 
stitute,, Watertown.  Mass.,  w"llMrP  Blind 
children  of  Rhode  Island  receive  their 
education,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ha 
Eustis,  founder  of  "The  Seeing  Eye.''  of 
Morristown,  N.  J  .  will  be  speaker*  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind  In  Froebel  Hall  The  business  ses- 
sion will  start  at  2:30  o'clock.  At  9 
o'clock,  the  meeting  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Mrs.  Eustis  will  tell  of  the  organiza- 
tion she  founded,  which  gives  eves  "  to 
the  blind.  The  "eyes"  are  shepherd  dogs, 
trained  to  guide  the  blind  through  city 
streets,  on  trains,  street  cars,  or  any- 
where their  masters  wish  to  go.  A  b: 
of  canine  guides  for  the  blind,  Mrs. 
Eustis  established  the  dog  school  five 
years  ago. 

Blind  men  and  women  desiring  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  aid  from  other 
persons  go  to  the  school  and  are  taught 
how  to  follow  a  dog.  Previous  to  meeting 
the  new  master,  the  dog  is  taught  the 
work  of  guiding,  spending  about  three 
months  under  training  by  seeing  in- 
structors, who  devote  about  three  years 
to  the  study  of  dog  training. 

A  visit  to  the  Government  school  In 
Potsdam,  Germany,  after  the  war,  where 
she  saw  blind  German  war  veterans 
using  dogs,  convinced  Mrs.  Eustis  of  the 
practical  value  to  the  blind  In  training 
dogs  to  the  task  of  providing  eyes  for 
sightless  humans.  She  has  supplied 
about  100  men  and  women  with  dog 
guides 

Mrs  Eustis  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Custis  Harrison,  former  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Custis  family  of 
Virginia. 


The  shepherd  dog  is  used,  Colonel   — and  it  only  costs  about  $3  a  month 
Frank  explained,  because  of  its  par-  |  to  feed  your  guide." 
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Karl 


Krafve  and  his  "Eyes," 

Pal,"  His  Constant  Companion 


Through  crowded  city  streets,  Karl  Krafve,  blind  since  he  was  a  boy,  to 
guided  safely  by  his  dog,  "Pal,"  a  3 14 -year-old  German  shepherd. 


'         By.    G.    ROBERT   JERNBERG 

Once  in  a  while  a  reporter  has  an 
experience  that  is  indelibly  imprinted 
|  on  his  mind  for  life.  It  may  be  a 
tragedy  or  just  an  event  in  the  daily 
routine  of  gathering  news  for  readers 
of  a  newspaper. 

This  story  is  woven  about  a  vis^t 
to  a  blind  man — just  an  ordinary 
event  so  far  as  gathering  news  is 
concerned.  The  writer  was  disgruntled 
grumpy,  feeling  low  and  at  odds  with 
the  world  in  general  on  a  recent  day 
when  he  visited  Karl  Krafve,  a  young 
man  of  27  years  of  age,  blind  since 
he  was  a  child  of  12  years,  as  the 
result  of  a  head  injury. 

Karl  and  his  companions  were  found 
sunning  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the 
workshop  for  blind  at  33  Highland 
Street.  He  was  asked  to  pose  with 
his  dog.  "Pal,"  his  constant  compan- 
ion, his  eyes  and  his  guide.  The 
writer  made  known  his  errand  in  a 
rather  casual,  matter-of-fact  way.  He 
informed  Karl  that  he  would  like  to 
take  a  photograph  of  Karl  and  the 
dog.  "Oh,  never  mind  me,"  exclaimed 
Karl,  "just  take  Pal's  picture,  that'll 
be  enough. 

And  then  from  Karl's  companions: 
"Hey,  there  nii.ste:',"  don't  get  us  mugs 
mixed  up  in  that  dog  picture,"  Cheer- 
ful, pleasant  and  bright  despite  the 
darkness  in  which  they  must  travel  all 
their  days.  And  how  they  "kidded" 
the  writer  who  soon  forgot  his  troub- 
les as  they  began  to  seem  so  small 
and  unimportant.  Here  they  were 
blind,  yet  more  cheerful,  jolly  and 
contented  to  all  appearances  than  per- 
sons enjoying  all  their  God-given  fac- 
ulties. 

"Pal"  was  enjoying  her  morning  ex- 
ercise in  the  enclosure  built  for  her 
in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  work- 
shop. She  was  romping  about  chasing 
a  rubber  ball  which  she  returned  to 
the  feet  of  her  master.  Her  collar  i 
and  guiding  apparatus  had  been  re- 
moved until  it  was  time  to  go  home 
and  she  was  having  a  grand  time. 
In  the  meantime  Karl  and  his  com-  ' 
panions  were  not  bemoaning  their 
fate — they  were  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  a  real  spring  sun,  chatting  about 
this  and  that.  In  the  workshop  were 
three  men  busy  repairing  chair  seats, 
working  nimbly  and  with  surprising 
speed.  One  stopped  to  guide  the  writ- 
er oustide  and  call  Karl,  pleasant  and 
congenial. 

Karl  lived  for  some  time  at  22 
Portland  Street.  He  and  his  dog  were 
seen  many  times  by  persons  in  the 
shopping  district  and  for  some  time 
now  have  wondered  what  became  of 
the  man  and  his  dog.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  Karl  has  moved  to  407 
Pleasant  Street. 

The  Story 
Back  of  Karl  and  his  dog',  "Pal,"  is 
an  interesting  story.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  Karl  attended  a  school 
operated  by  a  rich  woman  in  Norris- 
town,  N.  J.  She  has  devoted  her  life 
and  money  to  helping  the  blind.  Some 
years  ago  she  learned  that  dogs  had 
been  trained,  or  so  Karl  says,  educat- 
ed, to  guide  the  blind.  This  was  in 
Switzerland.  She  brought  some  of 
these  dogs  to  this  country  and  pro- 
ceeded to  educate  them  in  leading  the 
blind.  She  discovered  that  females 
were  better  than  males  and  for  this 
reason  there  are  few  if  any  male  dogs 
used.  The  dogs  are  of  the  German 
Shepherd  breed.  "Pal,"  in  cold  dollars 
including  Karl's  course,  cost  $375,  but 
to  Karl  she  is  priceless. 
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Karl  told  the  writer  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  the  school  for  one 
month.  The  man  and  dog  must  take 
to  each  other  or  the  combination  is 
lost.  The  owner,  though  blind,  must 
care  for  the  dog  at  all  times.  The 
dog  must  ever  be  his  companion,  on 
the  street,  in  the  workshop  and— 
home — the  tie  between  dog  and  mam 
must  not  be  broken.  Karl  revealed 
that  "Pal"  is  about  three  and  one-half 
years  old  and  that  he  has  owned  her 
about  a  year  and  not  once  in  that 
time  have  they  been  involved  in  an 
accident  although  they  have  covered 
hundreds  of  miles  through  crowded 
city  streets.  "We  have  been  caught 
between  traffic  lights  in  the  middle  of 
Main  and  other  streets,  but  not  once 
have  we  been  hit.  I  tell  you  "Pal"  is 
almost  human  in  the  way  she  guides 
me  from  my  home  to  work  every  day. 
We  have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  travel 
from  407  Pleasant  Street  to  the  shop 
on  Highland  Street.  If  we  go  by  way 
of  Highland  Street  there  are  12  streets 
to  be  crossed  and  if  we  go  by  way  of 
Russell  Street  there  are  only  four.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference,  one  day 
we  go  one  way  and  the  next  the  other 
and  "Pal"  is  always  on  the  job  to  see 
that  I  am  taken  care  of.  She's  a 
great  pal  and  a  real  companion." 

And  so  this  writer  returned  to  his 
daily  stint  <  spirits  and  in  a 
happi  I  mind. 
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Dog  Leads   Blind   Man. 

An  audience  of  more  than  500 
persons  heartily  applauded  as  a 
specially  trained  German  police  dog 
led  its  blind  master,  Stanley  B. 
Pinks  of  Meriden,  from  the  center 
of  the  auditorium  of  Thomas  H. 
Patterson  School  to  the  school 
stage,  Sunday  afternoon  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  program  marking  the 
opening  of  "The  Week  for  the 
Blind." 

Mr.  Pinks  was  seated  in  the  audi- 
ence half  way  down  the  hall  and  , 
when  introduced  by  Mayor  Dutton  I 
arose  and  the  dog  led  him  up  the 
aisle  to  the  front,  where  it  turned 
abruptly  to  the  left  and  escorted 
its  master  up  narrow  portable 
steps  to  the  stage.  The  steps  had 
no  guard  rail. 

The  guide  dog.  which  is  named 
Pensee,  has  been  Mr.  Pinks 's  com- 
panion for  more  than  two  years 
and  has  safely  led  him  through  the 
streets  of  Meriden.  Wallingford, 
Hartford  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  Pinks  explained  that  with  the 
dog  he  walks  at  a  rate  of  from  three 
\\y  five  miles  an  hour.  The  dog.  he 
said,  stops  before  crossing  a  street 
and  will  not  cross  until  it  is  safe 
for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  also  able  to 
guide  its  master  up  and  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  indicates  to  him 
thr  direction  he  is  to  take. 

The  dog,  according  to  Mr.  Pinks, 
was  trained  at  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
headquarters.  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Blind  Reporter  Praised. 
Mayor  Dutton  urged  the  people  of 
Bristol  to  view  the  articles  made  by 
biind  persons  which  are  on  exhibit 
at  Red  Men's  Hall  this  week,  and 
said  that  one  could  but  marvel  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  blind. 

"An  example  of  this,"  said  Mayor 
Dutton.  "is  the  case  of  Connecticut's 
or.lv  blind  newspaper  man.  He  visits 
Bristol  weekly,  makes  complete 
notes  on  a  small  braile  set  and  then 
prepares  typewritten  copies,  all  by 
a  sense  of  touch. 

"He  is  one  of  three  totally  blind 
newpaper  men  in  the  country  and 
it  is  always  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  me  to  observe  him  doing  a  hard 
job  well,  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions." 

The  reporter  referred  to  by  Mayor 
Dutton  is  Arthur  Sullivan  of  New 
Britain. 

Howard  A.  Newton,  a  blind  teach- 
er of  physics  at  New  Haven  High 
School,  spoke  on  "Teaching  Without 
Sight."  Edward  P.  Aver  of  Branford. 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  State  Sen- 
'  ate,  told  of  the  work  being  done  for 
ilind. 

Blind  Children  Sing. 
Other  speakers  were  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
for  the  Blind,  and  Superintendent 
Gordon  Hicks  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind. 

An  invocatioTPwas  given  by  Rev. 
Henning  L.  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
Lebanon  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  several  musical  selections  were 
given  by  a  group  of  35  children 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Anna  Valenti  of  Waterbury 
gave  a  piano  selection,  "Morning," 
and  two  women  members  of  the 
faculty  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
6ang  a  duet. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Carr,  assistant 
pastor  of  St..  Joseph's  Church. 

During  the  week  there  will  be 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  at  Red 
Men's  Hall  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to 
10  p.  m. 
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.  wish  through  your  newspaper 
to 'express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  for  their  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  our 
sightless  people  who  use  dog:  guides. 
Their  co-operation  with  us  in  giving  them 
their  freedom  and  making  it  possible  for 
them  1fc  live  a  normal  life  by  going  where 
and  when  they  want  to,  and  opening  for 
them  opportunities  to  engage  in  gainful 
occupations,  is  more  than  appreciated  by 
us.  The  amendment  to  the  bill  allowing 
all  dog  guides  educated  by  a  recognized 
school  or  organization  for  the  blind  to 
ride  upon  public  conveyances  is  fair  to 
all  who  may  be  engaged  in  this  work. 

We  especially  want  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Richard  Yuill  of  327 
Broadway,  Newark,  for  her  untiring  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  this  state 
in  putting  the  bill  through.  We  also  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  bill  passed  boi.h 
Houses  without  a  single  vote  against  iit, 
and  the  promptness  of  signature  affixed 
by  our  Governor. 

THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC . 

Morris  S.  FranK  and  His  Dog  Guide,- 
Buddy. 

Morristown. 
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Dog  Trained  to  Aid  Blind 

f  Saves  Master  in  Traffic 


Pal  and  h*r  blind  master.  Karl  Krafve.  whom  she  recently  saved  from 
bein£  run  down  in  traffic.  By  means  of  the  semi-rigid  handle  extending  up 
from  Pal's  harness,  she  leads  him,  free  from  harm,  wherever  he  wishes  to  go. 


Cool-Headed  Pal,  Caught  by  Change  of  Lights  to 

Green,  Sits  Down  and  Sticks  to  Her  Charge, 

Until  Way    Is  Clear 


(Special  to  the  Traveler) 


WORCESTER.  May  10— If  the  resi- 
dents of  Pleasant  street  here  have  their 
say,  this  city  is  soon  to  see  one  big 
party — for  a  dog— and  if  not  a  party 
then  a  medal.  The  dog  is  Pal,  the 
German  shepherd,  which  for  the  past 
year,  has  taen  leading  Karl  Krafve,  27, 
of  407  Pleasant  street,  to  and  from  his 
workshop  and  home;  or  in  other  words, 
furnishing  the  eyes  for  Krafve,  her 
blind  master. 


CAUGHT  IN  MAELSTROM 

While  they  have  always  created  much 
favorable  comment  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, it  wasn't  until  recently  that  the 
real  value  of  Pal  was  appreciated. 
While  man  and  dog  were  on  their  way 
to  Krafve's  work,  the  traffic  lights  sud- 
denly turned,  when  they  were  half  way 
across  the  street,  and  they  were  caught 
in  a  maelstrom  of  darting  trucks  and 
cars.  It  was  then  that  Pal  showed  her 
worth,     when,     instead     of     becoming      \y 


frightened  and  dragging  ner  master  to 
a  possible  death,  she  just  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  waited  un- 
til the  way  was  again  clear. 

It  caused  the  heart  of  many  a  by- 
stander to  skip  more  than  a  few  beats, 
but  it  didn't  ruffle  Pal  one  bit.  It 
was  just  "part  of  the  job"  that  the 
animal  has  been  faithfully  fulfilling 
since  Krafve  bought  her  a  year  ago  to 
lead  him  to  and  from  his  work  twice 
daily,  a  mile  and  a  half  each  trip,  in- 
cluding  16  street  crossings. 

Now  Krafve  wouldn't  part  with  Pal 
for  10  times  the  $375  he  paid  for  her. 
She  has  brought  to  him  the  first  real 
joy  and  independence  he  has  had  for 
14  years,  following  his  loss  of  sight 
from  a  head  injury  when  he  was   12 

years  old.  She  is  now  31?  years  old, 
and  growing  more  attached  and  valu- 
able to  him  every  day. 

NOW    100   IN   COUNTRY 

There  are  now  about  100  of  these 
dogs  like  Pal  in  this  country,  taking 
their  masters  wherever  they  wish  to 
go,  in  the  country  or  the  city,  to  work 
or  for  recreation,  obviating  all  waiting 
or  disappointments,  as  is  often  the  case, 
unfortunately,  when  the  blind  have  to 
depend  on  their  human  friends.  They 
are  possibly  the  greatest  boon  to  the 
blind  since  the  invention  of  the  Braille 
and  other  devices  that  alleviate  the 
loneliness  and  threatening  despair  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
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Students  Hear  Talk  On 
Dog  Guides  for  Blind 


gulsr  Junior-Senior  High 
1  School  Assemblies'  of  Tenafly  High 
|  School  were  held  on  Tuesday,  May 
2y.  The  special  feature  was  the 
talk  by  Morris  Frank,  vice  pi 
dent  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  an  organi- 
zation for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  through  the  use  of  dog 
guide.-;.  This  institution  is  located 
in    Morristown. 

Mr.  Frank  is  himself  blind,  and 
uses  one  of  the  pioneer  dogs 
trained  for  this  purpose.  He  il- 
lustrated his  talk  with  two  reels 
of  motion  pictures  which  described 
in  considerable  detail  the  training 
of  the  dogs  and  the  activities  of 
the  blind  persons  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  a  dog 
guide. 

He  followed  the  motion  picture 
introduction  with  a  description  of 
the  emotional  and  sociological 
background  of  both  dog  and  man 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  I 
dog  to  adopt  and  care  for  a  cer- 
tain person.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  wish  to  secure  a  dog 
le  to  spend  a  period  of  one 
month  at  the  "Seeing  Eye"  in 
order  that  the  dog  may  become 
accustomed  to  his  new  master 
and  that  the  master  may  learn 
the  signals  which  the  dog  uses 
to  guide  him  around  obstructions. 

The  talk  ended  with  a  .period  in 
which  students  wore  permitted  to 
ask  questions.  Mr.  Frank  answer- 
ed many  questions  regarding  the 
training  of  dogs.  At  the  close  of 
the  assembly  everyone  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  pet  Mr.  Frank'< 
guide,  "Buddy"  Fortunate  Fields. 
The  assembly  was  in  charge  of 
the  principal.       -  *^ 
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Kiwanis    Speaker    Tells 

How  They  Are  Educated 

To  Aid  the  Afflicted 

How  dogs  are  taught  to  supply  eyes 
for  the  blind  was  told  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  at  the  Kiwanis  luncheon 
yesterday  at  Hotel  Martine  by  Morris 
S.    Frank   of    Morristown. 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to 
learn  how  to  educate  the  dogs,  the 
speaker    said.      It    is    a    very    technical 

job. 

Three  months  are  required  to  edu- 
cate a  dog,  and  it  takes  one  month 
for  a  blind  man  to  get  accustomed  to 
leal  n  to  use  the  dog. 

German  shepherd  dogs  are  used, 
mostly    females. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  dogs  fin- 
ish their  education  with  honors.  The 
average  life  of  the  dogs  is  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years.  The  instructor  be- 
gins with  them  when  from  four  to 
twenty-four  months  old.  This  gives 
them    ten  years  of    working  life. 

The  most  important  thing  about 
teaching  a  dog,  the  speaker  said,  is  to 
correct  him  immediately.  A  minute 
later  the  force  of  the  correction  is  lost. 
The  dogs  are  taught  not  to  fight  other 
dqgs  or  chase  cats.  They  will  not 
leave  their  master's  side.  Each  dog, 
in  addition  to  an  ordinary  leash,  has 
a  harness  providing  a  handle  for  the 
blind  man  to  take  hold  of,  and  the 
owner  keeps  close  to  the  dog  in  traffic. 
The  dog  is  taught  to  be  careful  about 
clearance,  and  even  watch  for  over- 
hanging   signs. 

About  forty  dogs  a  year  are  edu- 
cated at  the  home,  which  is  just  out- 
side Morristown  on  the  Whippany 
roa.l.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of  487 
applicants  for  dogs.  The  dogs  are  pur- 
chased, not  bred. 

A  demonstration  was  given  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  which  moved  forward, 
right  or  left  at  the  command  of  his 
master.      Mr.    Morris   is   totally   blind. 

In  four  years  seventy-five  persons 
have  been  taken  off  the  poor  relief 
lists  in  this  county  through  the  use  of 
dogs. 

One  man  who  earned  $21  a  week 
in  a  factory,  and  who  had  eight  chil- 
dren, lost  his  sight.  Today  he  is  mak- 
ing %11  a  week  in  a  stationery  and 
cigar    store. 

If  a  blind  man  mistreats  a  dog  or 
goes  out  begging,  the  dog  is  taken 
away  from  him.  The  dogs  are  sold 
for  $150  each,  but  the  bill  of  sale  is 
virtually  a  lease  which  requires  their 
return    under    certain    conditions.       It 


costs  $1,000  each  to  educate  the  dogs, 
so  "The  Seeing  Eye"  still  has  an  equity 
of  $850  in  each  one  "sold."  The  blind 
men  have  three  years  in  which  to  pay 
the  $150,  and  in  sonic  cases  they  get 
the    dogs    for   nothing. 

A  law  recently  passed  in  New  Jer- 
sey, without  a  dissenting  vote,  allows 
blind  persons  to  take  dogs  on  trains, 
street  cars  or  buses.  The  speaker 
seemed  to  think  the  De  Camp  bus 
line  was  more  amiable  than  Public 
Service  In  this  connection.  He  also 
failed  to  get  enthusiastic  about  blind 
people  carrying  white  canes  for  pro- 
tection. 

There  are  very  few  accidents  with 
the  dogs,  Mr.  Frank  said.  In  Ger- 
many, with  5,000  dogs,  there  have  been 
only  thtft£_accidents_sJui*^  1915. 


Dog  Leads  Blind  Master 
To  Degree  at  Rutgers 

Sperial  to  Thb  Niw  York  Times. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J., 
June  9.— Zenta,  German  shepherd 
dog  that  served  as  eyes  for  blind 
Carl  Weiss  of  Passiac  during  his 
undergraduate  career  at  Rutgers 
University,  was  graduated  with 
her  master  *today.  She  led  Weiss 
up  on  the  platform  in  the  Rutgers 
Gymnasium,  where  President  Rob- 
ert C.  Clothier  conferred  upon 
Weiss  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Guided  to  all  his  classei  by 
Zenta,  Weiss  has  won  distinction 
at  Rutgers.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  for  three 
years  was  winner  of  the  German 
oratorical  contest. 


June  9,  1934 
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Dogs  Trained  as  Eyes  for  the  Blind 

Intelligent  and  Willing  Animals  Taught  at  New  Jersey  School  to  Lead  Sightless  Masters  in 
Crowded  Cities  by  Signaling  Through  Leash  Attached  to  Leather  Thong 


By  George  W.  Jones,  Jr. 


THE  young  Italian  was  terribly  eager. 
He  drank  in  every  tone  of  the  instruc- 
tor's quiet  voice.  His  sightless  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  the  speaker's  face  as  he 
passed  his  sensitive  fingers  back  and  forth 
over  the  strange,  weighted  leather  thong 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  instructor  was  explaining  the  use 
of  the  queer-looking  handle,  how 
signals  were  given  through  it, 
and  what  the  responses  should  be. 
"Now,  the  first  thing  to  learn,"  he 
said,  "is  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  feel  your  way  along. 
I'll  be  your  guide  until  you  get  the 
hang  of  it.    Step  right  out!" 

To  restore  sight  to  the  incurably 
blind  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  of  surgeons,  but  we  can 
give  back  to  "those  who  walk  in 
darkness"  their  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and,  better  still,  release 
them  from  their  constant  de- 
pendence on  others.  This  minor 
I.  .'.'ii    :ii-liii'\  I'd     [or 


of  its  rehabilitation  program  for  the  war 
blind,  adapted  training  methods  for  police 
dogs  to  this  new  purpose.  Every  blinded 
veteran  who  was  not  otherwise  incapaci- 
tated, received  a  dog  guide. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  a  prominent  New 
York  woman,  who  had  been  breeding 
German  shepherd  dogs  for  intelligence  at 
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Mr.  Frank's  burning  desire  was  to  share 
this  new-found  independence.  He  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Eustis  to  establish  a  training 
school  in  America.  An  ideal  location  was 
found  quickly  in  a  50-acre  estate  near 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and.  in  1929, 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  began  its  work,  which, 
next  to  the  invention  of  braille,  many  con- 
sider the  greatest  contribution  yet 
made  towards  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  blindness. 

It  was  very  recently  the  writer'^ 
good  fort  u  n  e  to  accompany 
W.  H.  Ebeling,  director  of  the 
school,  on  a  mile  walk  through  tlir 
busy  streets  of  Morristown,  as  we 
followed  a  blind  student  and  hi- 
dog  on  their  appointed  daily 
round.  They  crossed  three  main 
thoroughfares  and  numerous  other  ■ 
street  intersections.  They  neatly 
avoided  dawdling  pedestrians  and 
obstructions  ol  various  sorts. 
They  marched  briskly  up  and 
down  steep  and  poorly-paved  side 
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Buddy,  "The  Seeing  Eye" 

Dog  Guide 


By  Sadie  A.  Frank 


TIHE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  EQUIPPED  WITH 
his  modern  camera,  had  come  to 
take  a  new  picture  ol  Morris  and  his 
shepherd  dog  guide,  Buddy.  This  was 
an  old  experience  for  Buddy.  It  had 
started  in  the  days  of  flash  powder  and 
Buddy  didn't  like  that  startling  flare- 
up  or  the  mysterious  smoke.  Buddy 
showed  in  every  line  of  her  muscles 
that  she  didn't  want  to  have  that  pic- 
ture made.  But  if  master  wanted  her 
to,  she  would  take  her  position  with 
her  head  in  his  arms.  She  liked  that. 
She  liked  to  obey  master's  commands. 
Her  eyes,  however,  followed  each  move 
of  the  camera  man,  and  when  Morris 
said,  "Down!"  she  knew  it  was  over 
without  the  dreaded  flash.  Buddy 
looked  surprised,  leaped  over  to  the 
photographer,  kissed  his  face,  ran  back 
to  her  master  and  took  the  most  grace- 
ful, willing  pose;  then  glanced  at  the 
camera  man,  saying  as  clearly  as  a 
dog  can  speak,  "Well,  old  man,  if  that's 
all  there  is  to  it,  you  may  take  your 
old  picture." 

The  few  of  us  who  were  watching 
burst  into  laughter. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked 
the  man. 

"I  hadn't  intended  to  use  more  than 
one  tube  on  her,  but  I  can't  resist  that 
plea  of  hers,"  he  smiled. 

There  is  a  raging  question  among  dog 
experts  as  to  whether  or  not  dogs  think. 
I  would  not  dare  to  take  sides,  but — 

Morris  and  Buddy  are  accustomed  to 
coming  from  their  home  at  "The  See- 
ing Eye,"  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  the 
dogs  are  trained  to  lead  the  blind,  and 
going  to  distant  places.  On  this  day, 
as  usual,  their  auto  had  stopped  at  the 
station  in  Morristown,  then  Buddy  had 
taken  Morris  on  the  train  to  Hoboken, 
en  route  for  New  York.  Morris  gave 
Buddy  the  directions  which  routine  had 
so  well  established.  But,  strange  to  say, 
Buddy  showed  a  desire  to  take  a  new 
route  from  the  train  to  the  New  York 
ferryboat.  Wondering  what  it  meant, 
Morris  asked  a  passer-by  where  that 
passage  led.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a 
short  cut  leading  to  the  upper  deck  of 
the  ferryboat  they  usually  took.  Buddy 
was  leading  him  to  his  objective  by  the 
shortest  route  in  sight. 


Buddy  has  taken  Morris  a  distance  of 
many,  many  thousands  of  miles,  cover- 
ing hundreds  of  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Usually  Buddy  does  her 
overnight  traveling  in  her  huge  crate 
when  they  are  on  a  railroad  that  hasn't 
given  permission  for  the  dog  guides  to 
remain  with  their  masters.  One  night 
this  happened,  and  gave  rise  to  my 
favorite  anecdote  among  the  many 
about  Buddy. 

Morris  received  an  unexpected  tele- 
gram calling  him  to  a  distant  city  the 
next  day.  He  was  caught  without  Bud- 
dy's crate  and  with  much  misgiving  he 
look  her  to  the  baggage  car  and  left 
her.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  with 
Buddy  all  night,  for  he  didn't  sleep  a 
wink  wondering  how  she  was  standing 
the  separation.  He  didn't  even  have  his 
steel  chain  to  hold  her. 

Early  next  morning  he  went  to  get 
her.  The  guard  in  the  baggage  car  said, 
"Well,  that  is  the  most  wonderful  dog! 
You  don't  ever  need  to  worry  about 
Buddy!" 

He  said  that  just  after  Morris  had 
left  his  large  and  powerful  shepherd, 
some  lady  came  in  with  a  Boston  bull 
puppy,  wee  and  frightened.  The  puppy 
began  to  moan  and  whine.  Our  Buddy 
edged  over,  stroking  and  comforting 
and  patting  the  little  dog  until  it  fell 
asleep.  It  soon  awoke,  frightened  and 
trembling.  Buddy  drew  it  carefully 
under  her  paws,  stroking  it  again  until 
it  fell  asleep.  Those  two  dogs  slept  that 
way  all  night.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
Buddy,  too.  She  had  found  another  in 
need  and  so  forgot  to  be  mournful  be- 
cause her  master  was  away. 

Buddy  was  the  first  trained  dog  guide 
in  the  United  States.  Work  seems  to 
make  the  dogs  younger.  The  joy  in  a 
job  successfully  performed  keeps  them 
full  of  zest,  and  lengthens  their  span" 
of  usefulness.  The  tender  care,  regu- 
lar feeding  and  happy  surroundings 
tend  in  the  same  direction. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Dorothy  H. 
Eustis,  president  of  "The  Seeing  Eye," 
was  having  some  necessary  repairs 
made  on  the  property.  Among  other 
things,  Morris's  bedroom  was  converted 
into  a  studio  room.  The  large  bed,  al- 
ways big  enough  for  dog  and  master, 


was  replaced  by  a  narrow  day  bed. 
Buddy's  own  bed  is  a  four-poster  with 
a  straw  mattress  mixed  with  aromatic 
pine  needles.  Bedtime  usually  found 
Buddy  reclining  on  her  own  four- 
poster;  but  morning  always  found  her 
stretched  beside  Morris,  her  head  on 
his  shoulder. 

The  first  night  the  new  couch  came 
into  the  room  Buddy  tried  it  out.  Mor- 
ris ordered  her  off  to  her  own  bed. 
Buddy  went.  Morris  heard  her  stretch 
out  on  her  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  and  snort  discontentedly. 
Then  he  heard  her  leap  off.  There  came 
a  sliding  sound  across  the  floor  as 
Buddy  pushed  her  four-poster  along- 
side her  master's  couch.  Then  she 
jumped  in  and  went  to  sleep.  Next  day 
the  furniture  was  rearranged  so  that 
Buddy's  bed  was  as  she  wished.  Morris 
said  it  was  no  use  putting  her  to  that 
trouble  every  night. 

Buddy  is  from  Switzerland,  where 
Mrs.  Eustis  had  her  technicians  work 
out  methods  for  instructing  the  train- 
ers of  the  dogs  and  for  acquainting  the 
master  with  his  guide's  technique. 

Morris  went  to  Fortunate  Fields  at 
Vevey  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  get 
Buddy,  then  13  months  old.  She  had 
been  trained  before  Morris's  arrival  by 
Mr.  Elliott  Humphrey.  He  is  a  former 
circus  man  and  cowboy,  with  perhaps 
the  widest  knowledge  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  concerning  the  practical 
and  theoretical  psychology  of  dogs. 
Morris  lived  at  Fortunate  Fields  while 
he  learned  how  to  use  his  dog. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  all  Americans  could  not  go 
to  Switzerland  to  get  their  dogs,  so  the 
trained  dogs  were  shipped  to  America, 
where  the  classes  were  held.  There 
have  been  24  classes  so  far.  There  are 
110  fellow  schoolmates  of  Buddy's  doing 
guide  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  from  California  to  New 
York,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia, 
and  in  Canada. 

Mrs.  Eustis  has  given  the  last  11  years 
to  the  development  of  the  great  work  of 
making  the  blind  person  a  vital  part  in 
our  society  by  giving  him  a  dog  to  assist 
him  in  earning  his  daily  bread.  That 
idea  is  leading  to  new  vistas. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ebeling  manages  "The  See- 
ing Eye"  establishment  at  Morristown. 
Reports  are  sent  to  him  weekly  by  the 
masters  of  all  the  dogs.    He  is  known 
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throughout  America  as  one  of  the  finest 
judges  of  shepherd  dogs,  and  has  offi- 
ciated at  dog  shows  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  train  the 
dogs  for  leading  the  blind  than  for 
military  and  police  service,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  trained 
Buddy.  One  reason  is  that  the  army 
man  and  the  policeman  exact  straight 
obedience.  They  can  see  their  dog  and 
are  able  to  correct  the  first  error  in 
carrying  out  obedience.  It  is  much 
easier  when  the  dog  is  never  allowed 
to  repeat  an  error  than  when  a  cor- 
rection must  be  made  after  the  error 
has  occurred  several  times. 

"We  have  trained  dogs  for  police  duty 

in  the  United  States,  in  Italy  and  in 

Switzerland,"  says  Mr.  Humphrey.  "The 

dogs  we  have  trained  for  army  work 

can  get  through  shell  and  barbed  wire 

with  messages  better  than  a 

liaison  officer.  It  has  taken  us 

11     years     of     investigation, 

checking  and  charting  under 

scientific     rules,     to     achieve 

our  present   method.  No  dog 

is    ever    beaten.    No    force   is 

used.  The  dogs  obey  because 

of  willingness. 

"We  can't  use  the  original 
German  methods  of  training 
dogs   for   many   reasons.   We 
must  work  out  our  problems 
in   accord  with  traffic  condi- 
tions in  the  community  where 
the  blind  person  lives.  In  some 
countries,  dogs  must  be  edu- 
cated  to   go   to   the   left.   In 
Germany,  where  bicycles  are 
largely  used  in  place  of  autos, 
it  is  easy  to  compel  the  bi- 
cycles to  stop'  at  certain  cross- 
ings and  at  certain  places  to 
permit  a  master  and  his  dog 
guide  to  pass.  We  could  never 
train  an  American  cyclist  to 
do  this.  So  the  dog  is  educated 
in  Germany  to  disregard  bi- 
cycles but  to  notice  them  in 
the  United  States.  When  the 
dogs   for  Paris   were   trained 
each    dog    was    taken    from 
Switzerland    and    her    train- 
ing was  finished  in  the  Paris  streets. 
"Part  of  our  progress  has  been  made 
because  we  have  learned  to  understand 
the  dog's  thinking  and  are  therefore 
better  able  to  give  the  lessons  so  that 
the  dog  can  grasp  them.  These  lessons 
start  to  build  upon  the  dog's  instinct 
that  a  man  is  his  sheep.    All  lessons 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  dog  in  mind.   They  are 
then      experimented      with,      charted, 
checked  and  improved.    We  have  our 
school   thoroughly   organized   and  can 
predict  what  our  dogs  will  do.    After 
our  dogs  are  trained    (it  takes   about 
three  months)  the  masters  come  to  re- 
ceive instruction  how  to  use  them.  The 
master  holds  the  dog  by  means  of  a 
semiflexible    harness.     He    commands, 
but  often  it  is  he  who  must  yield  to 
his   guide's  judgment.    Dogs   are   sup- 


posed to  be  color  blind.   They  cannot, 
so  far  as  we  know,  see  red  or  green^ 
They  are  trained  to  watch  the  traffic. 
If  the  master  gives  the  wrong  com- 
mand, one  that  would  mean  danger,  the 
dog  must  think  of  the  safe  way  out." 
This  "thinking  of  the  safe  way  out" 
was  what  Buddy  used  some  time  ago, 
when  walking  with  Morris  along  a  hotel 
hall  toward  the  elevator.   Morris  com- 
manded  Buddy   to  go.    But   for  some 
strange    reason    Buddy    stopped    short 
and  sat.  This  is  her  way  of  telling  her 
master  to  stop.  Morris  had  been  to  this 
elevator  before  and  sensed  it  was  not 
at  the  place  where  he  was  standing.  He 
commanded     her,     "Forward!"     impa- 
tiently. Buddy  didn't  budge.  About  this 
time  a  door  opened  and  a  chamber- 
maid came  out  of  a  room.  She 
gave    one    look    and    screamed. 
The  elevator  shaft  yawned  open. 
The  door  had  not  been  closed. 

Morris  and  Buddy  have  given 
lectures  to  thousands  of  people 
in  schools,  public-  lecture  halls,  I 
and  before  associations  of  every  | 
kind.  Morris  runs  his  moving 
picture  machine  himself.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  give  a  per- 
formance was  at  "The  Seeing 
Eye,"  before  a  group  of  friends. 
Buddy  is  part  of  the  demon- 
stration. And  does  she  like  it!  I 
was  in  the  audience  when  Mrs. 
Eustis  was  giving  a  lecture  while 
Morris  and  Buddy  sat  near  by. 
Every  time  Mrs.  Eustis  mentioned 
the  name  "Morris"  or  "Buddy" 
the  dog  barked  in  recognition. 
The  audience  was  so  delighted 
that  it  gave  vociferous  applause. 
So  Buddy,  proud  of  the  applause, 
barked    whenever    those    names 


were  mentioned.  It  kept  on  and 
the  audience  always  was  de- 
lighted, so  how  was  Buddy  to 
know  she  was  barking  so  often 
that  it  became  annoying?  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it. 
Something  was  done.  Buddy 
was  corrected.  But  Morris  went 
through  agony  until  Buddy  un- 
learned the  lesson  that  fond 
audiences  had  helped  to  teach. 

In  the  school  audiences  Buddy 
allows  hundreds  of  children  to 
pet  and  fondle  her. 

One  day  we  went  to  a  camp 
run  for  blind  men  who  work. 
One  has  his  shop;  another 
his  news  stand;  another  his  coal 
route,  and  so  on.  As  they  crowd- 
ed into  the  lecture  room,  I  heard 
whispers,  "Can  you  believe  it? 
They  say  his  dog  is  with  him!  I 
wonder  if  he'll  let  us  see  his  dog!" 

Breathlessly,  they  listened  to 
the  talk.  Wonderingly,  they 
asked,  "And  you  go  to  the 
movies?" 

"They  are  talkies,  aren't 
they?"  answered  Morris. 

"We  never  thought  of  that!" 
they  said. 

And  did  Buddy  stand  still  while 
they  "saw"  her?  Patiently  she 
waited  while  40  men  felt  the 
harness,  ran  their  sensitive  fin- 
gers over  her  head  and  body 
lovingly  and  longingly  and 
turned  away  with  a  wish  and  a 
hope  in  their  hearts.  What 
couldn't  they  accomplish  with  a 
"Buddy"  to  guide  them? 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL 

BLIND  WORKER, 

GETS  NEW  JO 


Named   Director  for  Di- 

virion,  for  .Blind  of 

Seeing  Eye 


Mary    Dranga   Campbell;    who   for 

the    pa.sl    yi  B    half    has   been 

director  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  has  just  ac- 
cepted an  appointment,  as  Executive 
or  for  the  Division  for  'he 
Blind  of  The  Seeing  Eye  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  the  school  for  educating 
blind  men  and  women  to  the  u 
!dog  guides. 

Mrs,  Campbell  has  been 
work  for  the  blind  for  the  past,  twen- 
lty-five  years,  having  pr'ei 
berved  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Missouri  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  as  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Statp  Council  for  the  Blind. 
When  Mrs.  Campbell  came  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  in 
February,  1933,  its  activities  for  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  sales 
department,  were  merged  and  became 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Crippled.  It  thus  became  possible  to 
utilize  the  sight  of  the  crippled  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  blind  and 
this  eo-ordinaiion  of  work  has  great- 
ly increased  the  number  of  products 
manufactured  by  these  handicapped 
workers. 

In  announcing  Mrs.  Campbell's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position,  Mrs.  Har-! 
rison  Eustis,  president  of  The  Seeing 
Eye.  said :  "A  major  share  of  our 
work  relates  to  the  selection  and  ed- 
ucation of  dogs  suitable  for  training 
to  guide  blind  people.  However,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  which  the 
dogs  make  possible  has  ■  become  such 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  that  it  is  essential  that 
someone  of  Mrs.  Campbell'  wide  ex- 
perience be  added  to  the  staff  of 
this  department.  We  are  pan  tj 
ly  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell since  she  has  been  in  touch  with 
The  Seeing  Eye  practically  since  its 
beginning  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  development  and  aims." 


Mrs.  Campbell's  activities  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  have  been  varied. 
For  eight  years  she  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
She  compiled  the  first  Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Her  work  in 
Missouri,  coupled  with  several  years 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
made  her  particularly  well  known 
through  the  Middle  West. 

Previous  to  her  entering  the  field  of 
"work  for  the  blind,  Mrs.  Campbell 
tended  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  for  training  in 
social  work.  Following  these  studies 
she  was  active  in  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh, later  receiving  a  fellowship  at 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office.  Long  Is- 
land, where  she  was  their  first  field 
worker.  After  the  World  War,  as  a 
me'mber  of  the  staff  of  the  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, she  was  twice  decorated  by  the 
Jugoslav  Government  for  her  work 
with  war  orphans  and  in  rebuilding 
the  elementary  schools  of  Serbia. 


Tells  How  Dogs  Aid  Blind 

A  dog  trained  by  .Ike  Seeing  Eye 
Df  Morristown  to  guide  the  blind 
accepts  complete  responsibility  for 
his  master's  welfare  and  never  leaves 
his  side,  Colonel  Morris  S.  Frank, 
vice  president  of  the  organization, 
told  the  Orange  Rotary  Club  yester- 
day. Trained  dogs  make  the  blind 
they  lead  independent,  he  said,  and 
the  dogs  like  the  work. 
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Dogs  Trained 
To  Lead  Blind 


Training  Methods  Explain- 
ed to  Rotary  by  Man  of 
Richfield,  N.  J. 


Methods  of  training  dogs  for 
guiding  the  blind  were  explained 
by  John  Hepler  of  Richfield,  N.  J., 
and  formerly  of  West  Pittston,  at 
yesterday's  luncheon  meeting  of 
Rotary  Club  in  Hotel  Mallow- 
Sterling. 

Hepler,  -who  Is  himself  blind,  Is 
an  accomplished  pianist  and  played 
several  selections  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks. 

The  secret  of  training  dogs  lies 
in  conditioning  them  to  be  obedient, 
I  Hepler  said.  He  illustrated  his  re- 
marks by  giving  commands  to  a 
German  shepherd  dojr. 


He  skid  that  the"  education  of 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind  was  started 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  but 
now  most  of  the  education  is  given 
at  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute  at  Mor- 
rlstown,  N.  J.  Four  of  the  80 
guide  dogs  In  the  State  are  in  | 
Wilkes^Barre.  There  are  about  200 
in  the  country. 

Charles  F.  Terry,  J.  Stanley  Rine- 
hlmer     and    W.     Gordon    Williams 
were   appointed   on   the   September  i 
crippled    children's    transportation ' 
committee  by  R.  W.  Kintzer,  pres- 
ident. 

Visitors  were  T.  B.  Trumby  of 
Jamaica,  1#.  I.;  William  Aston,  Jr. 
and  Harrison  H.  Smith  of  this  city; 
Rotarians  Charles  A.  Bachman, 
Emas  and  Edward  Fleer  of  Ja- 
maica, L.  I. 
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Jane  Learned  and  Her  "Seeing  Eye" 

Blind  Girl  and  Dog  Went  to  School  to  Learn  to  Work  Together— Insep- 
arable Companions,  Flossie  Has  Opened  the  Door  to 
T  Freedom  for  Her  Mistress 


By    SAM    E.    CONNER 

A    dog   came     into     the     life   of 
Jane    Learned   of    Nee 
Mass.,   and  Boothbay  a  few- 
months     Bgo     and     made     a 
grtat  change  for  her.     To 
are    inseparable.        Where    Jane    is 
you    Will    find    Flossie,    for    that    is 
the  animal's  name.  Of  nights  Flos- 
sie sleeps  under  Jane's  bed  and  by 
day    walks    at    her    side,      Btret 
beside   her    chair,     when    she    sits; 
»s  always  with  her,  keeping  watch- 
ful  guard. 

Jane     Learned     is  24  years 
of   age.      She      was      stricken      with 
minrinegyf  j*  nen    but    a    young  ^girL 
sie   is   one   of   thos<  dogs 

trained    to     be    the    companion    of 
the   sightless     and      known     as   the 
ing   eye." 

ing  Miss  l.'ained  and  her 
dog  and  watching  them,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  is  the 
more   interesting. 

That  isn't  90  strange  a  state- 
ment as  may  seem.  Both  are  re- 
markable. The  young  woman  wasn't 
helpless  before  Flossie  came  to  her. 
Indeed  she  was  quite  the  opposite. 
.She  was  well  educated,  could  read 
Braille  fluently,  could  operate  a 
typewriter,  do  dress-making  and 
ever  so  many  other  things.  She  had 
built  up  a  considerable  business  in 
magazine  subscriptions,  conducting 
the  correspondence  and  all.  She 
eould  take  a  piece  of  cloth,  place 
a  pattern  upon  it  and  cut  out  a 
ient,  sew  and  make  the.  gar- 
t.  Crocheting,  knitting  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  accomplish- 
ments  were   hers. 

I  fer  greatest  handicap  was  in- 
ability to  go  about  alone.  Of  course, 
she  could  do  that  to  a  degree,  but 
she  not  roam  around  the  city  and 
town  streets;  nor  in  the  woods  or 
along    the    shores,    when    down      at 
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Clay    mode!    of    Flossie,    moulded 
by   Miss   Learned. 


FLOSSIE    AT    EASE 


Boothbay.    Going    about    the    house, 

>     the    winter      hoiu 
Needham    or    the    summer    place    at 
Boothbay,    was   about   the   extent    of 
her  travels  without  a  companion. 
Her  Seeing    Eye 
This  was  the  great  change  which 
ught    to    Miss    Learned. 
She    was  •  rendered    independent.    It 
became    possible     for     her     to     go 
would,  when  she 
would  guard  her  from  dan- 
ger,   would   guide    her    th 
take     her   where   she      wished  to  go 
and  bring  her  safely  back  home. 

It   is   watching   tiie    two   toi 
and  seeing  the  wonderful  pei 
ance     of     the     dog   Flossie, 
makes     it   so     difficult     to 

fuL 
That  one  who  has  lost  her  sight 
can    bt  ,'ul    as 

can  do     the 
Jl       so 

unbelievable. 
That  ii  ble  to  train  a  dog  to 

act   so    intelligently,    to    unci 
and  to  know,   is  equally  so. 

Flossie  is  a  one -person  dog.  You 
nor  I,  nor  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, other  than  Jane,  is  not  per 
to  stroke   her,   to  give  her  food,  to 
make  of  her  in  the  least.     Nothing 
must  be  done  that  may  in  the  least 
attract  her  from  her  mistress. 
Meeting  Flossie 
It  was  a  fine  summer's  da 


ted  and  Flossie. 

It   w.is   warm,   and,  seated  on     the 

id-in    porch    of   the   Learned 

summer   home      on    the    Ridge     at 

ked  about  hi 
and   what   she   had      accomplish 
Explained   how     she  handled     her 
subscription    I  the   way   in 

which  she  did  dressmaking;  told 
of  the  pleasures  which  came  from 
being  able  to  read  Braille,  showed 
samples  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  this,  the  way  in  which  stories 
were  illustrated,  wilh  specimens  of 
work  in  Braille  which  her  uncle 
who  engaged  in  that  line  of  work 
had  done.  And  then  she  said,  with 
a  smile: 

iu  must  meet  my  guardian." 

We  looked  around. 

"Flossie,"    she    called,    and    from 
under    the    couch    came      this   fine 

■    dog  and  stepped  ; 
to    her    side,    resting      her      muzzle 
against    the   hand    of    her    mistress. 

It  was  our  first  intimation  of  her 
presence. 

Just    as  ,naturally    as    any    lover 
of  dogs  would  have  done  we  spoke 
to    and    would    have    attempted    to 
i  a  warning: 

"Please  don't  try  to  make  of  her; 
no   one    is   allowed    to,"      said     W 
Learned,   "it  might  spoil  her  as  my 
guardian;    as  m;  eye.'' 

Goes    to    the    Movies 

"I  just  don't  know  what  I  wou^I 
do  without  Flossie."  she  went  on. 
"I  got  along  very  well  and  was 
very  happy  before  I  got  her,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  had  a  new 
life.  It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to 
wait  until  someone  can  go  with  i 
if  I  wish  to  go  out.  None  of  the 
family  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
duties  to  walk  with  me.  I  can  go 
and  come  as  freely  as  any  o 
for  Flossie  is  with  me  and  • 
take  care  of  me  as  well  as  a  per- 
son; yes,  I  tli.  will  do  it  a 
little  Eul, 
aren't   you,  Flo.- 

The    last   was   accompanied   by  a 
t    on      the      head,      which 

the    tail   and    s  of 

and. 

;  to  the 

a  great  thrill 

out  of  it.     Of  (  can't,  see  the 

pictui  ices 

of  thi 

_    out    of    the    pictures.      I 

guides  ire  to  the  theatre, 
into   it  and  to  and  she  will 

settle  down  beside  me  or  crawl 
under  the  seat,  just  as  the  condi- 
tion  require  and   no    one   will   ever  /. 
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expected  to  create  among  them;  and  which  made  me 
half  anxious  about  telling  the  story,  one  of  them 
said:  "That's  a  beautiful  story  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber it  forever.  I  shall  remember  it  because  it  is 
universally  true  in  the  experience  of  most  o: 
blind  people.  We  have  our  memories  of  beautiful 
things  to  carry  through  life  in  our  darkness.  It  is 
beautiful  to  have  memories.  That  mother  was  a 
very  wise  woman." 

An  hour  had  passed  in  the  exciting  conversations 
of  that  lunch  period  and  the  young  woman  next  to 
me  on  my  left  arose  to  leave  the  dining  room.  As 
she  arose  I  heard  a  word  of  gentle  command  from 
her,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  out  from  under  the 
table  walked  a  beautiful,  sleek,  intelligent  looking 
dog.  We  call  them  German  police  dogs  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  really  German  shepherd  dogs. 
That  beautiful  animal  led  that  blind  girl  surely  and 
safely  from  the  dining  room,  through  a  large  living 
room,  up  a  pair  of  long  winding  stairs,  without  a 
mishap,  without  any  of  the  usual  groping,  hesitant, 
half-hearted  strides  of  the  blind  person. 

I  turned  to  my  host,  Mr,  W.  H.  Ebeling,  and 
said:  "Why,  I  didn't  know  that  dog  was  under 
this  table." 

He  smiled  and  said:  "That  was  a  surprise  for 
you.  That's  why  I  brought  you  into  the  dining 
room  after  they  were  all  seated.  There  are  twelve 
dogs  under  this  tables — and  they  have  been  here 
all  during  the  meal,  and  they  are  so  well  trained 
that  they  neither  quarrel  among  themselves,  nor 
are  they  whining  for  food.  They  have  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  their  masters  all  during  this  meal  and 
you  didn't  even  know  they  were  there." 

Then,  one  by  one,  as  these  blind  students  arose 
to  leave  the  dining  room,  before  them  walked, 
sedately,  calmly,  confidently,  a  beautiful  German 
police  dog,  leading  each  of  them  to  his  quarters, 
without  any  unusual  ado,  naturally — and  without 
even  sniffing  at  each  other. 

T^  HAT  was  my  first  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
*■  institution,  "The  Seeing  Eye."  And,  as  my 
young  college  daughter  would  say:  "It  got  me 
down!"  My  eyes  were  misty  and  I  had  to  look  out 
of  the  window  so  that  they  could  not  see  what  was  in 
my  eyes.  Then  I  remembered  that  they  could  not 
see  and  that  I  did  not  need  to  hide  my  emotion  by 
looking  away  from  them.  But  it  not  only  got  me 
down,  it  lifted  me  up;  for  all  of  that  afternoon  I 
watched  them  in  training,  and  came  back  frum  that 
experience  with  little  songs  singing  inside  of  me. 

That  afternoon  I  watched  the  teachers  training 
the  students  and  dogs  together  in  the  busy  traffic 
on  the  streets  of  beautiful  Morristown.  Mr.  Ebeling' 
took  me  down  into  the  heart  of  that  New  Jersey 
city.  Morristown  has  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
these  blind  persons  led  about  by  dogs,  so  Morris- 
town lets  them  alone,  treating  them  the  same  as 
the  other  thousands  of  shoppers.  I  watched  these 
intelligent  dogs  leading  their  blind  masters  in  and 
out  of  stores;  up  and  down  stairways;  in  and  out  of 
the  railroad  station. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  into  the  news  stand  and  get  a 
newspaper,"  said   one   of  the   younger  boys  in   the 


THE  TRAINED  POLICE  DOG  GUIDES  THIS  POOR 
FELLOW  SAFELY 

party.  Then  they  all  started  to  laugh  and  jolly 
him. 

"Why,  you've  already  been  in  there  and  got  three 
papers  this  afternoon." 

Was  he  embarrassed?  He  was  not.  He  simply 
said:  "I  like  that  girl  at  the  news  stand.  She  has 
a  beautiful  voice  and  I  like  to  buy  things  from  her. 
I  make  up  excuses  to  go  in.  If  I  want  to  get  three 
things  I  make  three  trips.  Besides,  it's  good  train- 
ing. My  'Betty'  has  gone  in  there  so  often  that 
she  knows  just  where  to  take  me  when  I  go  into 
the  station." 

I  watched  these  intelligent  dogs  lead  their  mas- 
ters through  heavy  afternoon  automobile  traffic. 
They  do  it  this  way:  when  they  come  to  a  street 
crossing,  the  dog  squats  down  on  the  curb  to  indi- 
cate to  its  master  that  they  have  come  to  a  curb. 
They  are  trained  to  do  that.  The  master  feels 
with  his  foot  or  cane  to  see  how  high  the  step 
down  happens  to  be,  and  then  waits.  The  dog 
watches  the  automobiles  and  when  the  way  is  clear 
rises  and  tugs  tightly  at  the  harness.  The  master 
gives  the  command:  "Forward!"  Then  the  dog 
leads  his  master  safely  across  the  street. 

"But,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Ebeling:  "What  if  a  sudden 
emergency  arises?  What  if  a  careless,  or  a  swiftly 
moving  automobile  comes  around  a  corner?" 

"Then  the  dog  is  trained  to  stop  and  wait  until 
that  automobile  goes  by.  He  sees  the  automobile 
coming,  stops  in  his  tracks,  and  will  not  let  his 
blind  master  go  on  into  danger.  He  is  trained  to 
do  that." 

"But  what  if  his  master  urges  him  on?" 

"The  dog  is  trained  then  to  disobey  his  master. 
We  have  to  train  them  to  obey  and  to  disobey  also. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  they  learn.  First,  we 
train  them  in  obedience,  and  then  in  studied  dis- 
obedience. We  train  them  to  obey  the  master's 
'Forward!'  command.  We  reward  them  with  caresses." 
I  was  interested  in  that  word  "caresses,"  and  later 
learned  that  that  is  absolutely  the  only  reward  that 
these  dogs  get.  It  would  not  do  to  reward  them 
with  sugar  or  foods,  for  a  blind  person  could  not 


always  he  carrying  food  about  with  him,  nor  be  con- 
tinually stopping  to  give  it  to  Ins  dog.  So  that  is 
the  technical  word  they  use  in  talking  about  the 
rewards  they  give  lhe.se  intelligent  dogs  for 
obedience,  "caresses." 

Continued  Mr.  Ebeling:  "In  training  them  to 
disobedience  we  stand  at  a  curb  with  an  automobile 
directly  in  front  of  us.  We  give  the  word,  'Forward!' 
The  dog  runs  into  the  body  of  the  car  at  first. 
Then  Ins  good  sense  tells  him  that  it  is  foolish  to  run 
into  the  body  of  a  car,  so  he  stops.  He  refuses  to 
go  forward  even  at  that  command.  Then  we 
reward  him  with  a  caress  and  a  'Good  dog!  good 
dog!'  and  that  is  the  way  that  we  teach  him  studied 
disobedience  as  well  as  obedience.     I'll  show  you." 

A  blind  student  was  standing  at  a  crossing.  Mr. 
Ebeling  told  him  to  go  ahead.  He  started  to  cross 
the  street.  All  was  clear.  But  suddenly  an  auto- 
mobile shot  around  the  corner  from  the  right.  The 
blind  boy's  back  was  to  the  speeding  car.  He  was 
directly  in  its  path.  It  looked  as  if  I  were  to  wit- 
ness a  terrible  tragedy.  There  was  a  shriek  of  brakes 
as  the  car  shot  toward  the  boy  and  the  dog.  But 
as  swiftly  as  lightning  that  dog  turned  about-face, 
jerked  her  blind  master  with  her  out  of  harm's 
way.  I  reproved  that  driver  for  his  carelessness  and 
started  after  him,  for  he  had  stopped  his  car  by  that 
time.  I  was  moved  with  righteous  indignation  and 
told  Mr.  Ebeling  what  I  thought  of  such  a  careless 
driver.  He  smiled  and  said:  "That  is  one  of  my 
men.  I  told  him  to  do  that  just  to  show  you  how 
intelligent  and  quick  these  dogs  are." 

Then  I  asked  the  blind  boy  if  he  had  heard  the 
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WITH  "BILLY'S"  HELP,  HIS    MASTER   CAN    GO 
WHEREVER  HE  PLEASES 

car  coming.  He  said,  with  white  face:  "I  did  not! 
I  had  given  the  command  'Forward!'  and  felt  that 
the  way  was  clear,  I  was  crossing  with  confidence. 
Then  I  felt  Molly  give  me  a  terrific  jerk  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  was  about-face,  headed  back  to  the 
curb.  It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  I  didn't  know 
what  was  happening."  Then  he  bent  down  and  put 
his  cheeks  against  Molly,  and  said:  "Atta  girl. 
Molly,  old  sweetheart!  Atta  good  old  dog!"  And 
Molly  put  her  face  against  his  and  licked  his  cheeks 
and  wagged  her  tail.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
proud  of  her,  and  that  she  was  proud  of  herself  as 


Above,  Colonel 
Frank  and  Buddy,  who  so  dramatically  saved  his 
life;  Center,  trained  dog  leading  his  master  through 
traffic;   Right,   Buddy   picks   up   his   master's  cane 


she  stood  beside  him  up  against  his  left  leg,  the 
position  the  dogs  always  take,  wagging  her  tail  with 
evident  delight,  as  if  she  understood  our  conversa- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  all  of  these  dogs  do  their  stuff,  if 
one  can  judge  by  the  exciting  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able stories  that  come  in  from  the  masters  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  trained 
dogs  which  have  come  out  of  the  last  five  years  of 
this  comparatively  new  institution.  If  Mr.  Ripley 
wants  a  few  real  "Believe  it  or  Not"  episodes,  I 
advise  him  to  get  the  stories  of  this  school. 

There  was  "Billy,"  from  Pittsburgh.  His  master 
was  a  blind  boy  who  works  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  One  morning  the  school  caught  fire.  "Billy" 
gave  the  alarm.  He  was  the  only  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog  in  that  institution.  "Billy"  led  his  master  down 
from  the  third  floor  and  all  the  other  blind  fell  in 
line  and  followed  him  out  to  safety.  They  all  went 
back  after  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  extin- 
guished— but  it  broke  out  a  second  time  and  "Billy" 
repeated  his  previous  performance. 

THEN  there  is  the  story  of  Colonel  Morris  S. 
Frank,  the  founder  of  "The  Seeing  Eye"  in 
America.  He  had  heard  of  these  dogs  in  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  He  lived  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  had  been  blind  for  years.  He  had  heard  of  how 
in  Germany  after  the  war  there  were  so  many  sol- 
diers blinded  in  battle  that  an  intelligent  woman  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  training  these  highly  intelligent 
shepherd  dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  The  females  are 
usually  selected  because  they  are  more  intelligent, 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  more  affection- 
ate. These  dogs  have  for  years  been  sheep  dogs 
in  Germany  and  have  a  long  history  of  faithful- 
ness and  intelligence.  The  plan  worked  so  well  in 
Germany  that  it  spread  to  Switzerland  and  England. 
Colonel  Frank  heard  of  it,  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  had  established  a 
school,  trained  with  one  of  these  dogs  himself,  and 
brought  the  dog  back  to  America,  traveling  across 
the  Atlantic,  walking  the  deck,  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  to  the  dining  room,  in  and  out  of  elevators, 
absolutely  independent  of  human  help,  as  he  had 
never  been  able  to  do  before.  He  went  on  to 
Chicago  and  registered  in  a  hotel. 

It  was  while  in  this  hotel  that  the  most  dramatic 
experience  of  his  life  happened.  He  was  on  the 
eleventh  floor  and  he  was  ready  to  go  down.  He 
was  walking  toward  the  elevator  when  "Buddy 
Fortunate  Fields,"  named  for  the  "Seeing  Eye"  in 
Switzerland  where  he  had  obtained  the  dog, 
crouched  down  in  front  of  him  and  began  to  whine. 
He  gently  pushed  him  aside  and  started  on  again 
toward  the  elevator.  "Buddy"  crouched  again  and 
barked  the  danger  signal.  But  he  was  thinking  of 
something  else  and  did  not  heed.  These  dogs  are 
trained  to  lead  a  blind  man  to  a  position  directly 
in  front  of  the  elevator  bell.  But  "Buddy"  would 
not  go  forward.     He  crouched  a  third  time  before 


Colonel  Frank.  As  Colonel  Frank  a  third  time 
started  on,  a  maid  in  the  hallway  screamed,  for  a 
careless  elevator  boy  had  left  the  elevator  door 
open.     "Buddy"  had  done  his  stuff! 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  myself  had  the  un- 
usual pleasure  of  meeting  "Buddy"  in  this  same 
hotel.  I  was  registered  there,  and  one  morning 
about  seven  o'clock  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast 
when  I  saw  a  man  with  a  German  shepherd  dog 
who  had  the  usual  harness  on  him.  I  very  much 
wanted  to  speak  to  that  man  and  ask  him  if  that 
was  one  of  "The  Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  but  he  looked 
so  alert,  with  head  up,  so  well  dressed,  poised  and 
confident,  that  I  was  afraid  that  he  was  not  blind 
and  that  if  I  asked  him  it  might  embarrass  him. 
So  I  missed  my  chance.  But  after  breakfast  when 
I  stepped  into  that  same  elevator,  there  was  the 
same  man  and  the  same  dog.  This  time  I  threw 
caution  to  the  winds,  for  we  were  alone  in  the  ele- 
vator. I  stepped  over  to  him  and  said:  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  is 
one  of  the  'Seeing  Eye'  dogs?     I  have  heard  about 


them.  My  name  is  Stidger.  I  am  a  Methodist 
preacher  and  naturally  am  interested  in  everything 
that  brings  help  to  those  who  need  help." 

He  turned  to  me,  with  the  most  gracious  smile 
and  said:  "I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Dr.  Stidger.  I 
am  also  glad  to  spread  the  news  about  'The  Seeing 
Eye,'  for  you  see  my  name  is  Frank,  and  I  am 
giving  my  time  to  promoting  the  school.  It  has 
done  so  much  for  me.  I  am  a  free  man  now.  I 
want  others  to  have  the  same  chance." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  dog,  tugged  gently  at  the 
harness  and  said:  "Buddy,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Doctor  Stidger." 

"Buddy"  turned  to  me,  lifted  his  right  paw,  just 
like  a  human  being,  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
"Buddy"  knew  how  to  do  his  stuff  all  right;  and 
so  does  Colonel  Frank,  for  within  five  years  the 
movement  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  they  had  to 
move  the  school  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey,  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  the  president,  Harry  W.  Harrison, 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey — who  is  an  expert  in  training 
animals — and  Mr.  Ebeling,  a  retired  business  man 
who  has  always  been  interested  in  dog  breeding, 
they  are  now  in  full  swing,  with  a  sub-school  in 
California,  where  they  have  twenty-five  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dogs  at  work  with  their 
blind  masters. 

FIVE  years  of  experience  in  operating  what  they 
call  this  "Fellowship  Plan"  has  taught  them  that 
there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  idea.  It  is  not  a 
money-making  school.  For  instance,  $150  pays  the 
cost  of  the  dog  itself,  its  harness  and  equipment, 
a  month's  training,  board  and  room  to  the  blind 
student,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  dog  costs 
the  school  at  least  $500  to  raise,  train  and  equip. 
The  plan  is  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  blind. 
The  day  I  was  there,  one  student  was  a  newsboy 
from  Jersey  City.  He  was  being  allowed  to  pay 
just  one  dollar  down  to  make  it  a  business  trans- 
action, and  then  within  three  years  he  was  to  pay 
the  entire  amount. 

Indeed,  most  of  those  who  were  in  training  on 
my  visit  seemed  to  be  poor  people  who  had  little 
money;  and,  after  watching  the  kindly  attitudes  of 
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Mr.  Ebeling,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that,  not  only  the  dogs  are 
doin  their  stuff,  but  that  the  school  is  also,  in 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  blind 
person  to  have  his  whole  life,  personality,  and  work 
made  over  through  owning  one  of  these  dogs. 

"And  talking  about  experiences  in  hotels,"  said 
Mr.  Frank,  "one  night  over  in  Morristown,  before 
we  had  our  dormitory  and  kept  our  students  in  a 
hotel,  the  hotel  caught  on  fire — and  the  half  a  dozen 
blind  men  were  out  of  the  hotel  before  those  who 
could  see  got  out! 

"  A  ND  since  you  happen  to  be  a  minister,  I'll  have 
-'*■  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  R.  A.  Blair,  of  Parnassus, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  clergyman  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  discouraged,  for  he 
had 'the  feeling  that  his  people  were  keeping  him  out 
of  sheer  sympathy.  He  had  to  have  somebody  lead 
him  when  he  called  on  his  people.  He  had  to  be  led 
into  his  pulpit  and  down  for  baptisms  and  marriages 
and  the  functions  of  a  minister.  He  was  about 
ready  to  give  it  all  up.  Then  he  heard  of  'The  See- 
ing Eye,'  came  to  us,  took  his  training  and  went 
back  to  Parnassus  with  'Dot,'  his  dog.  But  perhaps 
I'd  better  let  Dr.  Blair  tell  you  his  own  story  in  his 
own  way,  for  here  is  a  letter  we  just  got  from  him: 
"Monday  afternoon  Dot  and  I  went  to  visit  some 
people  who  are  leaving  town.  They  live  about  a 
mile  from  my  home  and  all  kinds  of  turns.  I  had 
never  walked  to  their  home,  but  had  been  driven 
to  it  before.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  third  house 
from  a  certain  corner  if  I  ever  got  to  the  corner. 
Dot  and  I  walked  up  on  that  porch  and  I  knocked 
on  the  door  without  any  help.  Dot  is  certainly 
doing  fine   and   we   are  getting  along   wonderfully. 


She  took  me  to  church  Sabbath  morning  and  lay 
at  my  feet  on  the  pulpit  while  I  preached  from  the 
text  in  Matthew  twenty-one  and  three:  'The  Lord 
hath  need  of  thee!' 

"Since  I  got  Dot  I  have  been  able  to  travel  all 
over  the  country  preaching  and  lecturing.  At  Win- 
ona Lake,  Indiana,  though  it  was  a  park  and  had 
winding  walks,  yet  I  found  certain  marks  that 
guided  me  so  that  we  could  go  for  four  or  five  miles 
a  day.  She  was  the  center  of  attraction  of  the 
delegates  from  California  to  Vermont — and  from 
Florida  to  Winnipeg.  Last  week  I  had  a  new  expe- 
rience. ;  By  a  misunderstanding  I  was  let  off  of  a 
bus  out  in  the  country  where  two  roads  met  only 
four  miles  from  where  friends  were  to  get  me.  I 
waited  about  fifteen  minutes  and  as  no  one  came, 
and  no  one  was  within  hailing  distance,  I  decided  to 
try  and  find  the  road.  We  made  the  right  crossing 
and  after  walking  about  two  miles,  which  seemed 
like  four  miles,  for  it  was  a  hot  morning,  a  passing 
motorist  took  me  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  where 
my  friend  was  waiting.  Every  morning  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  Dot  and  I  got  off  at  the 
same  point  and  without  waiting  walked  along  the 
improved  highway  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  until 
my  friends  would  meet  me. 

"Dot  is  as  lively  as  a  kitten  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  her  out.     No     (Continued  on  page  IS) 
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'THE    SEEING    EYE' 


(Continued  from  page  6)  need  urg- 
ing Iter.  She  just  dances  along  and 
yet  works  perfectly.  I  was  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  spoke  be- 
fore sixteen  hundred  students  there; 
they  liked  Dot  —  more  than  they 
liked  me!  They  have  a  number  of 
blind  students  in  their  regular  classes. 
These  blind  boys  and  girls  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  me  tell  about  Dot  and 
to  pet  her.  They  were  all  eager  to 
know  how  they  coidd  get  a  dog." 

These  dogs  "do  their  stuff"  clear 
across  the  continent,  to  quote  the, 
Morristown  blind  boy's  phrase;  every 
large  city  having  its  quota  of  these 
animals  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

Harvey  Hoskins  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, writes  about  his  dog  "Teti": 

"Teti  and  I  are  getting  along 
famously  and  are  enjoying  each  other 
to  the  nth  degree.  At  first  I  had  dif- 
ficulties, but  rid  myself  of  them  one 
by  one.  I  forgot  to  hold  my  left  arm 
correctly;  to  stand  erect;  to  start 
moving  when  Teti  did  and  gave  her 
the  wrong  direction  many  times,  but 
I  concentrated  on  what  I  had  to  do 
and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  it  so 


Mr.  Arthur  P.  Sewell,  custodian  of 
the  house  in  which  is  kept  the  flag 
which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
writes  with  justifiable  pride  of 
"Cora,"  his  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

"When  you  said  that  Cora  would 
become  more  and  more  dear  to  me  as 
lime  went  on,  you  spoke  the  truth. 
For  she  has  become  dearer,  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  Mrs.  Sewell;  so 
much  so  in  fact,  that  she  seems  more 
like  a  daughter  instead  of  a  dog. 
Almost  every  one  has  said  that  she 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent 
dog  they  have  ever  seen — also  that 
she  looks  very  much  like  Rin  Tin 
Tin.  As  I  told  you  in  a  previous 
communication,  I  am  the  custodian 
of  the  house  in  which  was  made  the 
flag  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  write  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
The  historic  shrine  is  managed  by  a 
Boai-d  of  Directors  who,  when  they 
heard  of  me  getting  the  dog,  opposed 
the  idea  with  the  argument  that  she 
might  attack  visitors.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  directorate  last  night  they 
became  so  much  in  love  with  her 
themselves    that    they    withdrew    all 


The  Play  Which  Inspired  "The  Blind" 

The  group  "The  Blind"  by  Lorado  Taft,  was  inspired  by  Maeter- 
linck's play,  "Lea  Aveugles."  This  masterly  group  depicts  ten  or 
twelve  sightless  men  and  women,  who,  having  lost  their  leader,  are 
depending  upon  a  little  child,  held  high  in  its  mother's  arms  for 
guidance,  and  are  pressing  close  to  one  another,  reaching  out 
timidly  and  appealingly,  and  yet  moving  on.  While  inspired  by  a 
narrative,  it  seemed  to  interpret  universal  experience — the  walking 
by  faith,  the  unknown  future,  the  leadership  of  the  child,  the  out- 
reaching  for  things  unseen.  The  figures  without  being  huddled,  were 
brought  into  a  compact,  related  mass,  and  though  broadly  treated, 
displayed  in  their  modeling  delicate  beauty.  Though  the  embodi- 
ment of  profound  thought,  this  group  was  also  a  plastic  expres- 
sion, and  while  it  created  a  feeling  of  aw.erit  charmed-and  uplifted 
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that  now  it  is  more  or  less  mechanical. 
I  have  learned  that  Teti  is  right  and 
never  question  her. 

"As  I  was  walking  along  the  side- 
walk not  long  ago,  Teti  stopped  very 
suddenly,  as  she  has  done  many 
times,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
stopped,  she  immediately  sat  down 
and  I  knew  that  it  meant  a  step 
down,  so  I  put  my  foot  forward  and 
found  that  the  sidewalk  was  not 
even  and  that  I  had  to  step  down  at 
least  eight  inches  to  the  other  level 
of  the  sidewalk.  I  was  grateful  that 
she  showed  me  the  situation  and  I 
realized  the  importance  of  holding 
rigidly  to  the  simple  rules  of  handling 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

"This  week  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
a  street  on  which  there  was  a  car 
line.  When  we  had  crossed  the  first 
set  of  tracks,  our  progress  was  halted 
by  a  moving  street  car.  However, 
just  stopping  did  not  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  street  car,  for  it  was 
turning  a  corner  so  that  as  it  went 
around  the  rear  end  swung  our  way. 
Teti  handled  that  situation  quite 
coolly  and  capably  by  stopping  me 
and  then  pulling  me  to  the  left,  and 
at  the  same  time,  backing  away.  As 
the  car  turned,  it  gathered  speed  and 
so  did  Teti  and  when  the  end  of  the 
car  swung  around  she  backed  away 
quite  fast  and  saved  me  from  God 
knows  wdiat.  When  we  reached  the 
sidewalk,  she  was  rewarded  quite 
enthusiastically,  and  a  bystander, 
who  saw  the  whole  affair,  remarked: 
'It's  a  good  thing  you  did  not  lean 
forward  for  that  car  missed  you  by 
only  about  six  inches  when  the  rear 
end  swung  around."  " 


objection.  I  feel  as  safe  with  her  in 
the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic  as  I  would 
with  any  sighted  person.  And  Mrs. 
Sewell  also  shares  my  feeling  of 
safety,  and  never  worries  about  me 
while  I  am  out  with  Cora." 

Mrs.  Ora  Marsh  of  Jamestown,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  women  who  have 
been  liberated  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

"I  never  believed  that  I  would  ever 
become  so  attached  to  a  friend  of 
this  nature;  I  have  always  liked  dogs; 
as,  indeed  all  people  do;  and  have 
wanted  them  well  cared  for.  Most 
dogs  made  up  to  me  without  food 
being  offered.  I  merely  spoke  to 
them  and  patted  them,  and  sent 
them  cheerfully  on  their  way;  but 
somehow  Florie  seems  closer  than  a 
mere  dog.  I  just  couldn't  help  shed- 
ding a  few  tears  when  she  went  away 
two  weeks  ago.  There  was  something 
gone  from  my  room,  and  though 
Florie  can  not  talk,  it  seems  when 
she  is  here  that  I  can  enjoy  my  books 
and  radio  better.  I  made  very  bad 
work  of  pawing  in  the  old  blind  way, 
so  you  can  imagine  my  delight  when 
she  returned  yesterday." 

When  I  visited  Morristown  to  write 
this  story,  I  look  an  old  cab  out  to 
the  suburban  location.  The  driver 
was  an  old  southern  negro,  big,  fat, 
rather  easy  going.  He  knew  all  about 
the  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  and  told  me 
many  marvelous  and  tall  tales,  some 
of  which  sounded  as  if  they  might 
be  true.  The  one  statement  which 
he  made  about  the  dogs  on  the  way 
out  from  Morristown  which  seems  to 
have  an  element  of  believable  verac- 
ity in  it  was:  "Dem  dogs  is  sure  got 
more  sense  dan  1  has,  Mister." 


AUGUST     10  3  4 


Food  buying,  preparing, 
and  serving  for  crowds 


Church    lit 


ous 


Clementine    P 


Miss  Jones,  food  adviser  for  Christian  Herald,  giving 
one  of  her  demonstrations  to  a  roomful  of  interested  women 


J__i  ICK  off  your  spoons,  ladies,  and  as  you  leave 
have  a  Seotch  taste  of  the  frozen  dessert— 'then  you 
may  -pans  out."  The  suggestion  of  a  "pass  out" 
brought  a  big  laugh.  It  may  have  been  bad  punning. 
but  the  audience  liked  it.  So  Helen  Evelyn  Jones, 
food  adviser  for  Christian  Herald,  closed  her  final 
cooking  school  of  the  year,  held  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  women  filed  by  the 
demonstration  platform  armed  with  teaspoons  for  a 
bite  of  banana  sponge,  one  of  the  fourteen  recipes 
on  parade  that  afternoon.  They  were  satisfied  with 
a  Scotch  taste,  for  refreshments  had  been  bountiful 
—a  jellied  salad  of  big  and  toothful  portions,  oat 
biscuits,  burnt  leather  cake  and  tea.  They  were 
satisfied,  too,  with  the  demonstration.  Besides 
learning  new  tricks  with  salads  and  the  art  of  cook- 
ing with  cold,  Miss  Jones  had  included  ideas  on  inex- 
pensive breakfasts  and  a  whole  volume  of  words  on 
lessening  worries  on  baking  day.  More  important, 
perhaps,  twenty-eight  dollars  had  been  added  to  the 
King's  Daughters'  treasury. 

It  had  been  a  regular  party,  the  women  agreed. 
No  doubt  about  Miss  Jones  holding  her  audience. 
There  are  no  behind-hand-yawns  when  she  starts 
mixing  up  groceries,  epigrams  and  puns.  Her  droll 
wit  tickles  the  funny  bone.  Invariably  the  ladies 
rock  with  laughter.  But  her  popularity  doesn't  de- 
pend on  wit  alone;  she  has  a  capacity  for  friendship. 
Working  with  a  different  committee  of  women  day 
after  day,  about  125  days  in  the  year,  she  has  yet 
to  come  to  blows  or  arguments.  Nothing  but  kind 
words  come  to  Christian  Herald  about  "your  Miss 
Jones." 

So  with  laughter  the  Paterson  ladies  licked  off 
their  spoons,  gathered   up  the  cooking  booklets— a 


half  dozen   or   more — 5 
collected    the   lucky   pr1 
panies   and   proceeded 
"then  pass  out." 

Miss  Jones  and  her  i 
the  clean  up  job.     It  \ 
year,   the  last   of  581 
Helen    Evelyn    has    giv 
since  the  beginning  of  h 

Helen's  first  cooking 
Church,  Montpelier,  \ 
demonstration  church  s 
guests,  the  Ladies  Aid 
returns— $37.50.  In  tl 
supper,  her  demonstrat 
women  add  over  twen 
church  treasuries. 

The  Montpelier  supp 
139  demonstrations  tha 
two  years,  two  suppers 
ing  the  winter  months 
guests  were  served,  us, 
Helen's  one  boast  aboi 
cold  things  were  served 
She  insists  that  nothing 
be  a  bath. 

'T'O  GIVE  these  dinn 
1  Tinkabell,  the  first 
out  in  the  cause,  travele 
the  New  England  seabc 
south  into  Virginia  and 
During  the  last  thr! 
27,000  miles  and  has  he 
pers,  giving  four  a  we 
June.     More   than   30,0 


CHRISTIAN    HERALD 


'THE    SEEING    EYE' 


{Continued  from  page  6)  need  urg- 
ing- her.  She  just  dances  along  and 
yet  works  perfectly.  I  was  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  spoke  be- 
fore sixteen  hundred  students  there; 
they  liked  Dot  —  more  than  they 
liked  me!  They  have  a  number  of 
blind  students  in  their  regular  classes. 
These  blind  boys  and  girls  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  me  tell  about  Dot  and 
to  pet  her.  They  were  all  eager  to 
know  how  they  could  get  a  dog." 

These  dogs  "do  their  stuff"  clear 
across  the  continent,  to  quote  the, 
Morristown  blind  boy's  phrase;  every 
large  city  having  its  quota  of  these 
animals  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

Harvey  Hoskins  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, writes  about  his  dog  "Teti": 

"Teti  and  I  are  getting  along 
famously  and  are  enjoying  each  other 
to  the  nth  degree.  At  first  I  had  dif- 
ficulties, but  rid  myself  of  them  one 
by  one.  I  forgot  to  hold  my  left  arm 
correctly;  to  stand  erect;  to  start 
moving  when  Teti  did  and  gave  her 
the  wrong  direction  many  times,  but 
I  concentrated  on  what  I  had  to  do 
and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  it  so 


Mr.  Arthur  P.  Sewell,  custodian  pf 
the  house  in  which  is  kept  the  flag 
which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
writes  with  justifiable  pride  of 
"Cora,"  his  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

"When  you  said  that  Cora  would 
become  more  and  more  dear  to  me  as 
time  went  on,  you  spoke  the  truth. 
For  she  has  become  dearer,  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  Mrs.  Sewell;  so 
much  so  in  fact,  that  she  seems  more 
like  a  daughter  instead  of  a  dog. 
Almost  every  one  has  said  that  she 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent 
clog  they  have  ever  seen — also  that 
she  looks  very  much  like  Rin  Tin 
Tin.  As  I  told  you  in  a  previous 
communication,  I  am  the  custodian 
of  the  house  in  which  was  made  the 
flag  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  write  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
The  historic  shrine  is  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  who,  when  they 
heard  of  me  getting  the  dog,  opposed 
the  idea  with  the  argument  that  she 
might  attack  visitors.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  directorate  last  night  they 
became  so  much  in  love  with  her 
themselves    that    they    withdrew    all 


The  Play  Which  Inspired  "The  Blind" 

The  group  "The  Blind"  by  Lorado  Taft,  was  inspired  by  Maeter- 
linck's play,  "Les  Aveugles.""  This  masterly  group  depicts  ten  or 
twelve  sightless  men  and  women,  who,  having  lost  their  leader,  are 
depending  upon  a  little  child,  held  high  in  its  mother's  arms  for 
guidance,  and  are  pressing  close  to  one  another,  reaching  out 
timidly  and  appealingly,  and  yet  moving  on.  While  inspired  hy  a 
narrative,  it  seemed  to  interpret  universal  experience — the  walking 
by  faith,  the  unknown  future,  the  leadership  of  the  child,  the  out- 
reaching  for  things  unseen.  The  figures  without  being  huddled,  were 
brought  into  a  compact,  related  mass,  and  though  broadly  treated, 
displayed  in  their  modeling  delicate  beauty.  Though  the  embodi- 
ment of  profound  thought,  this  group  was  also  a  plastic  expres- 
sion, and  while  it  created  a  feeling  of  awe,  it  charmed  -and  uplifted 
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that  now  it  is  more  or  less  mechanical. 
I  have  learned  that  Teti  is  right  and 
never  question  her. 

"As  I  was  walking  along  the  side- 
walk not  long  ago,  Teti  stopped  very 
suddenly,  as  she  has  done  many 
times,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
stopped,  she  immediately  sat  down 
and  I  knew  that  it  meant  a  step 
down,  so  I  put  my  foot  forward  and 
found  that  the  sidewalk  was  not 
even  and  that  I  had  to  step  down  at 
least  eight  inches  to  the  other  level 
of  the  sidewalk.  I  was  grateful  that 
she  showed  me  the  situation  and  I 
realized  the  importance  of  holding 
rigidly  to  the  simple  rules  of  handling 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

"This  week  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
a  street  on  which  there  was  a  car 
line.  When  we  had  crossed  the  first 
set  of  tracks,  our  progress  was  halted 
by  a  moving  street  car.  However, 
just  stopping  did  not  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  street  car,  for  it  was 
turning  a  corner  so  that  as  it  went 
around  the  rear  end  swung  our  way. 
Teti  handled  that  situation  quite 
coolly  and  capably  by  stopping  me 
and  then  pulling  me  to  the  left,  and 
at  the  same  time,  backing  away.  As 
the  car  turned,  it  gathered  speed  and 
so  did  Teti  and  when  the  end  of  the 
car  swung  around  she  backed  away 
quite  fast  and  saved  me  from  God 
knows  what.  When  we  reached  the 
sidewalk,  she  was  rewarded  quite 
enthusiastically,  and  a  bystander, 
who  saw  the  whole  affair,  remarked: 
'It's  a  good  thing  you  did  not  lean 
forward  for  that  car  missed  you  by 
only  about  six  inches  when  the  rear 
end  swung  around.'  " 


objection.  I  feel  as  safe  with  her  in 
the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic  as  I  would 
with  any  sighted  person.  And  Mrs. 
Sewell  also  shares  my  feeling  of 
safety,  and  never  worries  about  me 
while  I,  am  out  with  Cora." 

Mrs.  Ora  Marsh  of  Jamestown,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  women  who  have 
been  liberated  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

"I  never  believed  that  I  would  ever 
become  so  attached  to  a  friend  of 
this  nature;  I  have  always  liked  dogs; 
as,  indeed  all  people  do;  and  have 
wanted  them  well  cared  for.  Most 
dogs  made  up  to  me  without  food 
being  offered.  I  merely  spoke  to 
them  and  patted  them,  and  sent 
them  cheerfully  on  their  way;  but 
somehow  Florie  seems  closer  than  a 
mere  dog.  I  just  couldn't  help  shed- 
ding a  few  tears  when  she  went  away 
two  weeks  ago.  There  was  something 
gone  from  my  room,  and  though 
Florie  can  not  talk,  it  seems  when 
she  is  here  that  I  can  enjoy  my  books 
and  radio  better.  I  made  very  bad 
work  of  pawing  in  the  old  blind  way, 
so  you  can  imagine  my  delight  when 
she  returned  yesterday." 

When  I  visited  Morristown  to  write 
this  story,  I  took  an  old  cab  out  to 
the  suburban  location.  The  driver 
was  an  old  southern  negro,  big,  fat,( 
rather  easy  going.  He  knew  all  about 
the  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  and  told  me 
many  marvelbus  and  tall  tales,  some 
of  which  sounded  as  if  they  might 
be  true.  The  one  statement  which 
he  made  about  the  dogs  on  the  way 
out  from  Morristown  which  seems  to 
have  an  element  of  believable  verac- 
ity in  it  was:  "Dem  dogs  is  sure  got 
more  sense  dan  I  has,  Mister," 
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(TRIBUNE  Photo. 1 

DOG  IS  GUIDE  FOR  BLIND  CHICAGO  ATTORNEY. 

iXttorney  Herbert  Geisler  with  his  dog.  Nuhia,  as  he  arrived 
from  east  on  Nickel  Plate.    Nubia  is  esp     '■"•    trained  tobe 

Of  aSSistanqfeJarlfoS  blind  I  "  The'pupils  who  come  to  us,"  added 
TRAININn  OF  nnC  S  Elliott  s-  Humphrey,  in  charge  \>£  in- 
M  l\S\inil1Kj  Ur   i/L/UOlstruction    at    the    Seeing    Eye,    "are 

TO     ASSIST     RF  FND  lwei^hed  down   by  a  sense   of  obliga- 
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SHOWN    DOCTORS'        en6'    °ur  first  Problem  is  to  prove 
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Motion  pictures  showing  how  dogs 
are  trained  to  guide  the  blind  at  the 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
were  shown  last  night  to  physicians 
attending  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
convention   in  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

Mervvn  Sinclair,  a  former  Chicago, 
an,  now  of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  commission  for 
the  blind,  and  his  German  shepherd 
dog,  Kara,  trained  at  the  institute, 
appeared  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair explained  how  many  blind  per- 
sons become  self-supporting  with  the 
aid  of  dogs. 


to   them    they   are  handicapped,    per- 
haps, but  not  afflicteM." 

Herbert  F.  Geisler  %pf  S743  Fuller- 
ton  avenue,  an  attorney,  who  is  totally 
blind,  arrived  in  Chicago  yesterday 
with  his  German  shepherd  dog,  Nubia, 
after  a  four-weeks  course  at  the  See- 
ing Eye.  He  said  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  take  tije  dog  with 
him  into  the  courts. 


Blind  Woman 
Loses  Her  Guide 

Pelerine,  Who  Furnished  Eyes 
For  Miss  Anne  Connelly  In 
Her  Walks  About  the  City, 


Dies  of  Poison 


Miss  Anne  Connelly  is  without  the 
eyes  the  people  of  Burlington  gave 
her  four  years  ago.  Her  German 
shepherd  dog,  Pelerine,  trained  to 
lead  blind  persons,  safely  across  traffic- 
laden  streets  and  over  crowded  side- 
walks,   is    dead. 

Pelerine  died  late  last  month  of 
arsenic  poisoning.  Whether  purpose- 
ly poisoned  by  some  malicious  char- 
acter or  whether  killed  by  some  piece 
of  poisoned  meat  or  bone  that  some- 
one had  accidentally  thrown  out  on 
a  lawn  or  into  the  street,  Miss  Con- 
nelly  does   not   know. 

Without  the  eyes  of  her  faithful 
Pelerine  to  guide  her  about  her  tasks 
in  gaining  a  livelihood  (she  runs  a 
small  handy  shop  at  116  Cherry  street), 
Miss  Connelly  is  facing  great  hard- 
ship. At  the  present,  time,  she  has 
a  police  dog  belonging  to  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Mace  of  Williston.  But  it  is  untrained 
and  does  not  furnish  her  with  the 
security  of  Pelerine,  although  she  may 
at  rare  intervals  be  seen  on  the 
street    with    the    dog    at    leash. 

Miss  Connelly  told  a  Free  Press 
reporter  yesterday  that  she  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Seeing 
Eye  School  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  the  dogs  are  trained  to  see 
for  the  blind  and  where  she  went 
for  Pelerine.  The  school  advises  her, 
she  said,  to  come  to  Morristown  for 
another   trained   dog. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  very  important 
for  me  to  have  new  eyes  so  that  I 
can  help  to  be  a  useful  citizen  and 
not  a  dependent  in  these  tunes," 
she  said.  "If  I  go.  I  shall  plan 
to  leave  here  about  October  1.  This 
will  mean  I  will  have  to  leave  my 
work  here  for  about  a  month  and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to 
handle  the  financial  end  of  it." 

Pelerine,  Miss  Connelly  related,  died 
August  25  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
She  has  awaited  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  of  the  dog's  sudden  death. 
An  autopsy  performed  on  the  dog 
which  cost  $300  revealed  arsenic  in 
the  stomach. 

When  the  dog  showed  signs  of  ill- 
ness, Miss  Connelly  took  her  to  the 
veterinary  hospital  of  Dr.  H.  Lee  Mills, 
where  treatment  failed  to  arrest  the 
slow  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  body. 
"I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone 
so  inhuman  as  to  put  out  poison 
for  any  particular  dog,  but  whoever 
did  it  was  probably  intending  to  poi- 
son rats,"  Miss  Connelly  said.  "Peler- 
ine was  never  allowed  to  run  alone, 
and  when  she  went  out  she  was 
always  with  me.  Of  course,  if  a  poi- 
soned piece  of  meat  was  placed  on 
the  lawns  where  I  usually  took  her, 
and  she  picked  It  up,  I  would  not  see 
what  she  had,  but  I  never  allowed 
her  to  pick  up  anything  on  the  street 
when  I  knew  that  she  was  chewing 
on  something  not  fed,  to  her  my- 
self." , — » 
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Miss  Connelly  said  that  several  cats 
and  one  other  expensive  dog  were 
found  to  have  died  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  no  analysis  was  made  of 
the  cause   of  death. 

Pelerine  originally  came  from 
Switzerland  and  was  brought  over  to 
this  country  for  the  special  purpose 
of  being  trained  to  guide  the  blind. 
A  group  of  Burlington  citizens  pre- 
sented her  with  the  dog  nearly  four 
years  ago.  Miss  Connelly  became 
a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  with 

I  the    dog    always   slightly    in    advance 

:  of  her  mistress. 
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^  Seeing  Eye"  Aids 
In  Demonstration 
At  Perry  s  Store 


"Wiokee,"  one  of  the  -thirty- 
three  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  in  the 
I'nitod      >  onstratine 

ability     to     lead     her    master, 
blind     V 
Wa  n       resident      of      the 

through  the 
heavies)  traffic  in  a  manner  com- 
parable    to     the     best     of     human 

Together    with    "Wickee,"     White 
is        demonstrating        bis         I 
achievement    at    the     31  i 
street,    ston     of    Perry's    Radio    and 
any,       in       y» 
ing      the       Genera!       Eli  ctric 
doner.       Although     her 
Is    on     the     floor    beside    her 
•  :,        at        given       coram 
■  w  i.  !  ee"     helps     in     the       window 
demonstrations      by      bringing     her 
master     various     articles       to       be 

with       White        24 
day  and    has 
she    dedicated    her    life 
I   ■     "f    her    master    in 

d  to   witness 
unique      demons)  ration      to 
and     tomorrow     in     the    windows     of 

tore. 


Dog  Proves  Eyes 

Of  Blind  Man  As 
Q  i    Guile  in  Traffic 

Wickee,    a     German     police    dog, 
nbt    only    Reginald    D.    White's 
best    friend    but    is    his    "eyesight" 
as    well.      White,    a    blind    demon- 
strator    for     the     General     Electric 
Company,    is    at    present    showing 
workings    of    an    electric    ap- 
nce    in    the    Perry    Radio    and 
'ric    Company's    Georgia    street 
store,   and   wherever  he  chooses   to 
go,    Wickee    leads    him    with    an    in- 
telligence   that    rivals    the    human 
mind. 

Trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye  So- 
ciety, Wickee  is  one  of  many  dogs 
that  have  been  taught  to  lead 
their  masters  through  every  con- 
ceivable   situation. 

White    needs   no   help   other   thou 
the    do?    to    negotiate    the    hazards 
<  f    metropolitan    traffic.      Wickee    is 
|  trained     to     watch     traffic     signals 
policemen.       With     ths     dog's 
White    is    able    to    nego; 
any    busy    street    without    danger. 
Holding     the     dog's     rigid     leash 
he    is    every    bit    as    safe   as    if 
were   not    blind. 

The  dog-  is  so  highly  trained 
that  he  is  able  to  take  his  ras- 
ter on  shopping  tours  and  pick 
out  the  stores  that  he  is  com- 
manded to  visit.  Tf  White,  in  a 
strange  town  wants  to  go  to  a  ' 
g  store  or  cafe,  all  he  has  to 
I  do  is  to  transmit  his  desire  to 
Wickee.  Wickee  will  lemd  him 
to  the  type  of  store  he  wants  and 
is  discriminating-  enough  to  find 
only  the  better  representative 
shops   in  any   line  of  business. 

While    comparatively    new,    dogs; 
trained     by    the     Seeing    Eye     are  < 
rapidly    becoming    popular    and    al- ' 
ready    tsere    are    many    stories    on 
record    where    a    master's    life    has 
been     saved    by    the    dog's    ability 
to    make    quick    and     unusual    de- 
cisions  in    emergencies. 
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Local  People  Attend 

Card  Party  for  Blind 

The  Mary  Eliza  doll  mar  Sunshine 
Club  sponsored  a  card  party  last 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  benefit 
of  "The  Seeing  Eye",  a  home  for 
the  blind  in  Whippany.  This  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Louis  Gol- 
lmer  of  Haledon  and  the  following 
from  Little  Falls  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon:  Mrs.  Howard 
Reeve,  Mrs.  Judson  Davidson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Ay  res,  Mrs.  Douglas  Fran- 
cisco and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.   Ball. 
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HELPTHE  BLIND 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive 
Director  of  State  Council, 
Gifej  Excellent  Talk  Before 
Rotary  Cuib. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  of  this  city, 
executive  director  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  addressed  the 
AVilliamsport  Rotary  Club  yester- 
day at  The  Lycoming  Hotel.  His 
subject  was  "The  Seeing  Eye,"  and 
his  talk  was  descriptive  of  the  work 
of  the  organization  which  trains 
(ierman  shepherd  dogs  as  compan- 
ions for  the  blind — and  also  trains 
the  blind  in  the  use  of  the  dogs  as 
I  guides,  etc. 

Of  45  who  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  these  dogs  in  the  last  five 
years,  not  one.  Mr.  Sinclair  said, 
was  or  is  on  relief,  all,  with  the  aid 
of  their  dogs,  being  able  either  to 
continue  their  own  occupation  or 
find  some  new  way  in  which  to 
maintain   themselves. 

Mr.  Sinclair  cited  instances 
typical  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  toward  rehabilitation  ofj 
the  blind  and  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  their  morale. 

He  stressed  the  desirability  and ) 
value  of  preventive  measures  and  | 
showed  that,  strangely  enough,  the 
percentage  of  blind  is  greater  in 
rural  than  in  urban  communities. 
For  instance,  in  the  state  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties 
the  average  is  one  blind  person  to 
every  700  population,  while  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the 
average  is  one  to  every  1,250.  The 
reason,  Mr.  Sinclair  said,  is  that  ■ 
in  the  larger  centers  the  facilities 
for  care  of  the  eyes  are  better  and 
usually  there  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  need  of  such  care. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  introduced  by 
W.  XI.  Mussina,  program  chairman 
for  the  month  of  October. 

Howard  Ulman  was  introduced  an 
a  new  member  and  given  the  hand, 
of  fellowship  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ray  i 
Houser,  chairman  of  the  fellowship 
committee. 


Miss  Connelly  to 

Get  New  Dog  At 
-y   Seeing  Eye  School 


Miss  Anne  Connelly  left  last  night 
for  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  she  will 
spend  about  one  month  at  the  See- 
ing Eye  Institution  training  a  new 
dog  to  be  brought  back  to  this  city 
to  take  the  place  of  her  "Pelerene" 
which  was  poisoned  and  died  on 
August   25. 

She  said  she  did  not  know  where 
the  $150  was  coming  from  to  pay  for 
her  new  "eyes"  but  the  Seeing  Eye 
school  is  willing  to  trust  her  until 
such  time  as  she  will  be  able  to 
make  installment  payments  on  the 
dog. 

It  takes  fully  four  weeks  for  a 
new  master  in  the  training  school  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  dog  she  is  to 
purchase  and  each  new  master  takes 
two  lessons  a  day  in  the  handling  of 
the  animal  in  traffic  and  congested 
city  streets. 

Miss  Connelly  said  since  her 
"Pelerene"'  died,  she  has  been  paying 
on  an  average  of  $3  or  $4  per  week 
for  guard  service  to  persons  who  lead 
her  about  the  streets  on  her  daily 
routine,  whereas  her  dog  was  kept  at 
a  cost  of  10  to  15  cents  per  day. 
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Dog  Aides  of  Blind 
Subject  fofTalk 

Members     of     Claremont      junior 
high  school  P-T.  A.  unit  will  gal 
tomorrow  evening  to  hear  Res 
White  discuss  the  "seeing  eye"  d 
of  the  blind  at  8  p.  m.  in  the  .school 
auditorium. 

H.  N.  Massey,  principal:  Miss 
Vaal  Stark,  regional  officer  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  and  Mrs. 
E.  "W.  Wright,  a  membe  rof  the  unit, 
will  also   speak. 


HAW  £LLttV&"70M,  KF5VC  -i'otalist,  is  explaining  to  Reginald  White  and  his  "seeing 
eye"  dog  Wickee  all  about  thi  "Seeing  Eye"  series  which  starts  today  during  the  Fem- 
inine Fancies  program  at  3  pi.  fn.  through  KFRC.  ^ 
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HEADS  OF  SEEING 
EYE  SCHOOL  SPEAK 
AT  MISS  PARSONS' 

LENOX,  Oct.  9.— Several  friends 
of  Miss  Mary  Parsons  were  her 
guests  Saturday  night  at  Stonover 
where  motion  pictures  were  shown 
by  Elliot  Humphrey,  who  is  m 
charge  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Seeing  Eye  School 
where  dogs  are  tought  to  lead  the 
blind,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Eus- 
tis,  president  of  the  school,  were 
the  speakers.  Morris  s.  Frank, 
blind,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
division  for  the  blind  was  present 
with  his  dog,   Buddy. 

The  Seeing  Eye  School  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Frank  and  Mrs. 
Eustis  in  1929  as  a  center  where 
dog  guides  could  be  formed  and 
where  questions  relating  to  the 
blind  could  be  studied.  The  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog,  known  as  the 
police  dog  in  this  country,  carries 
no  wolf  blood,  but  instead  is  a 
self  respecting  working  dog,  bred 
for  centuries  to  tend  sheep.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  whereas  the  in- 
stinct of  the  terriers  and  the  sport- 
ing dogs  is  to  hunt,  the  shepherd's 
desire  is  to  protect  and  to  serve  man 
and  his  possessions;  that  they  have 
a  good  all-weather  coat,  that  they 
are  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  do  their  work  without  being  too 
clumsy  or  costly  to  maintain.  For 
|  these  reasons  the  German  shepherd 
I  dogs  have  proved  the  best  for  dog 
suide  purposes. 


Faithful  Pal! 


Russell  Darbo,  U.  of  California 
senior,  blinded  in  auto  crash,  is  led 
about  the  campus  by  Mai,  German  Shepherd  dog,  who 
waits  until  classes  are  over  to  take  his  master  home. 

(International  News  Photo), 


'Seeing  Eye' 
Is  Boon  To 
U.  S.  Blind 


Blind  Col.  Frank  Brings 

Swiss  Experiment  To 

United  States 

TRAIN        135        DOGS 

German  Shepherds,  Mas- 
ters Take  Lessons 
Together 


By    ARTHUR    STARR 

So  I  went  to  Morristown  to  In- 
spect the  University  for  dogs,  "See- 
ing  Eye,    Inc." 

Readers  may  recall  the  story  of 
John  Hepler.  blind  pianist  of  Bo- 
gota, and  the  canine  companion 
which  one  evening  saved  his  life  by 
refusing  to  lead  him  over  the  brink 
of  a  steep  embankment.  At  the 
time,  several  calls  were  received  re- 
questing further  information  about 
the  kennels  which  had  produced  such 
an    animal. 

At  "Seeing  Eye"  headquarters,  for- 
merly a  private  mansion  near  Mor- 
ristown, Buddy  Fortunate  Fields  is 
somewhat  a  lesser  deity.  He  is  the 
dog  which  has  been  leading  Col. 
Morris  S.  Frank,  vice-president  In 
charge  of  the  division  for  the  blind 
of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  down  the  gang- 
plank of  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  in 
June,  1928,  into  a  new  world  of  In- 
dependence. 

Six  months  earlier  Col.  Frank  had 
gone  to  the  famous  Fortunate  Fields, 
near  Vevey,  Switzerland,  to  investi- 
gate reports  of  marvelous  work  then 
being  done  in  training  German  Shep- 
herd dogs  as  companions  for  the 
blind. 

Since  his  return  with  Buddy  For- 
tunate Fields,  Col.  Frank  has  gone 
where  h<?  wanted,  when  he  pleased 
without  a  human  guide.  His  Buddy 
has  led  him  through  countless  miles 
of  congested  streets  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Together  they  have  visited 
Col.  Frank's  native  Tennessee  and 
have  gone  about  the  villages  the 
blind   colonel   once   knew   by   sight. 

And  from  that  beginning  has 
arisen  a  great  new  hope  for  the 
blind  of  America.     The  Seeing  Eye. 

The  dog  guide  is  actually  trained 
to  become  her  blind  master's  eyes. 
Today  more  than  135  dogs  are  lead- 
ing their  masters  confidently  through 
the  streets  of  some  of  America's 
largest  cities,  and  all  have  been 
graduated   from   "Seeing  Eye." 

Education  of  the  dog  is  started 
at  about  fourteen  months.  Only 
females  are  being  used  for  the  work 
in  America,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  they  are  gentler,  more  eager  to 
please  and  inclined  to  be  less  quar- 
relsome than  males.  Carefully  se- 
lected for  these  and  other  qualities, 
the  dog  is  then  given  a  three  months 
training    period. 


The  blind  are  also  carefully  se- 
lected for  classes  at  Seeing  Eye. 
Then  follows  an  Intensive  six  weeks 
period  of  training  for  dog  and  mas- 
ter together. 

During  that  time  the  blind  master 
Is  trained  how  to  brush  and  clean 
his  companion,  what  and  when  to 
feed  it,  how  to  treat  minor  ailments 
and   when   to  call   a  veterinarian. 

At  the  school  are  all  manner  of 
games,  braille  books  and  other  equip- 
ment specially  prepared  for  the 
recreation  of  the  sightless  students. 
Elsewhere  are  immaculate  kennels 
for   canine   candidates. 

Needless  to  say,  the  dog  occupies 
its  master's  room  from  the  moment 
training    starts    until    graduation. 

By  means  of  specially  constructed 
harness  the  dog  guide  and  its  master 
maintain  an  almost  perfect  co-or- 
dination. It's  the  nearest  thing  to 
sight  than  can  be  imagined;  a  move- 
ment that  should  be  given  pages  of 
space    if    treated    properly. 

Finally,  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  Seeing  Eye  is  that  the 
only  expense  to  the  blind  beneficiary 
is  the  initial  cost  of  the  animal, 
$150.  A  real  institution,  the  Seeing 
Eye,  and  one  that  is  worth  the  trip 
to  Morristown  to  be  seen.  We'll  tell 
you  more  about  it  latejj^f  you  are 
interested. 
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Blind'  Speaker  At 
Riff  Sekol  Meet 


Reginald  D.  Whi'c.  blind  demon - 
strator  of  the  sales  promotion  force 
of  General  Electric  company  and 
his  faithful  "seeing  eye*  dog  Wickee 
guests  of  Richmond  union  high 
school  students  at  a  general  assem- 
bly held  yesterda 
auditorium. 

White  told  of  the  training  or 
dogs  at  special  school  in  Morris- 
town, New  jersey,  maintained 
the  United  States  government.  After 
several  months  of  training,  the  dogs 
are  ready  to  be  given  to  their  blind 
masters.  If  the  master  should  die 
the  dog  must  be  return-eel  to  the 
school. 

Nearly    150   of    those    animals   are 
i  vice   in  the  United   Stales  at 
the  present  time. 

White  stated  that  hardly  a  day 
passes  when  his  dog  does  not  save 
his  life  several  times.  With  a  spe- 
cially constructed  harness,  the  mas- 
ter is  able  to  tell  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  his  dog.  through  traffic 
and  in  other  dangerous  situations. 

The  dog  performed  a  series  of 
demonstrations  on  the  stage,  lead- 
ing his  master  downstairs  and 
around  obstructions. 

William  McLaughling,  student 
body  president,  introduced  the 
speaker  and  presided  at  the  meeting. 


BLIND  MAN  TO 
DEMONSTRATE 

APPLIANCES 

■■   — 

Wickee,  a  German  Shepard  dog 
is  not  only  Reginald  D.  White's  best 
friend  but  is  his  "eyesight"  as  well. 
White,  a  blind  demonstrator  for  the 
General  Electric  company  is  at  pres- 
ent showing  the  workings  of  an  elec- 
tric appliance  at  C.  R.  Alexander's, 
1119  Macdonald  avenue,  Richmond, 
and  wherever  he  chooses  to  go,  Wic- 
kee leads  him  with  an  intelligence 
that  rivals  the  human  mind. 

Especially  trained  for  the  service, 
Wickee  is  one  of  many  dogs  that 
have  been  taught  to  lead  their  mas- 
ters through  every  conceivable  situ- 
ation. 

White  needs  no  help  other  than 
the  dog  to  negotiate  the  hazards 
of  metropolitan  traffic.  With  the 
cog's  help,  White  is  able  to  nego- 
tiate any  busy  street  without  dan- 
ger. Holding  the  dog's  rigid  leash, 
he  is  every  bit  as  Safe  as  if  he  were 
not  blind. 

The  dog  is  so  highly  trained  that 
he  is  able  to  take  his  master  on 
shopping  tours  and  pick  out  the 
stores  that  he  is  commanded  to  vis- 
it. If  White,  in  a  strange  town, 
wants  to  go  to  &  drug  store  or  cafe, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  transmit  his 
desire  to  Wickee.  wickee  will  lead 
him  to  the  type  of  store  he  wants 
and  is  discriminating  enough  to  find 
only  the  better  representative  shops 
in  any  line  of  business. 

While  comparatively  new,  specially 
trained  dogs  are  rapidly  becoming 
popular  and  already  there  are  many 
stories  on  record  where  a  masTSer's 
life  has  been  saved  by  the  dog's 
ability  to  make  quick  and  unusual 
decisions  in  emergencies. 
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Blind  Man  Demonstrates 


REGINALD  D.  WHITE,  blind  demonstrator  for  General  Electric 
appliances,  who  is  at  the  stcr?  of  Carl  Alexander,  local  dealer  in 
G.   E.   products.  * 


*-  SO  Pa      Ch 

Trained  Dog  Guide 

And  Master  Visit 
Schools  of  City 


;  A  program  was  yesterday  pre- 
sented to  Mission  Hill  junior  high 

students    by    Reginald    D.    White, 

blind  ;  World    War   veteran,   now   a 

visitor  in  Santa  Gruz,  and  his  re- 
!;ab!y  trained  G  srm'an  Shep- 
herd   guide,    Wickee.      Mr.    White 

and  Wickee,  a  graduate  Of  the 
| Seeing    Eye    Institute    at    MoTris-  jhigh    school     and     at      Bay     View 

town.   New  .Jersey,   who   have  been     grammar  school. 

together     for     four     and     a     half)  ' 

years,    capably    demonstrated    theJ 

dog's  efficiency  as  a  guide  Eor 
i the    blind. 


I  Ordered  by  Mr.  While  to  lake 
him  to  the  tenth  seat  in  the  fifth 
low    of    the    auditorium      the     dog 

[unhesitatinglj  led  his  master  to 
the  scat. 

■  Explaining  the  dog's  devotion 
to    himself    Mr.    White    told    stu- 

jdents    that    in    the    event     of     [lis 
death     provision     would     be     n 
to  have  Wickee  gassed  as  tb,e 
would    refuse    to    eat    out 

'presence   of   his   master. 

A    second    appearance1     of      the' 
two       was       made       yesterday       at 

;  Laurel    school.      Today    they    pre-j 

jsanted   programs    at    Santa     Cruz 
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uub  15  UUIDE 
OF  BLIND  MAN 
IN  SALES  WORK 

Canine  "Seeing Eye"  Leads 

Master  in  Hurried  Trips 

In  and  Out  Stores 


Pacific  avenue  shoppers  gazed 
in  mingled  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment today  as  they  followed  the 
sure-tooted  course  of  a  bare- 
headed, heavily  spectacled  World 
war  veteran,  obviously  blind,  ac- 
companied by  only  his  beautiful 
German  Shepherd  dog.  in  hurried 
dashes  into  stores,  around  corners 
and   across  streets. 

The  war  veteran  is  Reginald  !>. 
White,  totally  blind,  and  his 
a  m  a  z  i  n  g  canine  guide  is 
"Wickee,"  one  of  th»  famous 
eing  Eye  dogs  "graduated" 
from  the  Morristown,  N.  .J.,  head- 
Quarters  of  Seeing  Bye,  Inc. 

Making  temporary  headquar- 
ters at  the  Star  Electric  company, 
where  he  is  representing  the  Gen- 
eral  Electric  company  in  sales 
promotion  projects,  .Mr.  White 
and  "Wickee,"  have  been  insepar- 
able companions  since  early  in 
1931,  during  all  of  which  time 
he  has  placed  total  depend 
upon  the  judgment  and  guidance 
Of  the  faithful  dog  in  his  travi  Is 
about  the  country  and  into  hun- 
dreds of  strange  towns  in  his 
promotion    work. 

l)o«  College  Graduate 

Wickee  is  a  female  practi- 
cally all  dogs  graduated  from 
Morristown  are  females  and 
i  ompieted  her  preliminary  " 
ing  eye"  education  in  about  five 
months.         Another       month       was 

ill    at    Morristown    in    company 

with     her     master     while     the     two 
trained    together. 

"With  Wickee.  all  thai  l  re- 
quire to  know  when  reaching  a 
town  are  general  directions,  such 
I  ight  and  left.  Wickee  guides 
.'"<'  t"  a  suitable  hotel— and  she 
is  discriminating,  too.  Without 
hesitation  she  will  lake  me  to 
the  typi  ol  restaurant  1  prefer. 
will  pick     out      cigar    stands. 

telephones   -pr 

■    any   type  of  store  or  office 
quest." 


As  a  demonstration  of  the  dog's 
"•ability  Mr.  White  accompanied  a 
News  man  on  a  trip  from  the  Star 
trie  company  to  The  News  of- 
fice, "night,  forward." 
White  directed  as  the  journe. 
gan  from  the  store.  "Stop  at  the 
first  place  where  wo  can  get 
something  to  eat."  lie  next  asked, 
Tin  dog  came  to  an  unhesitating 
full  Hop  directly  in  front  of 
Orchard's   candy   store. 

I'ollows     Directions 

The  dog  stopped  at  the  Wal- 
nul  avenue  curb,  waited  until 
traffic  had  safely  passed,  then 
led  her  master  swiftly  across  the 
at.  Turning  right,  the  master 
instructed,  "Stop  at  the  first 
printing  shop  or  newspaper  of- 
fice." Wickee,  carefully  survey- 
ing the  store  [route  in  the  block 
long  distance,  did  not  stop  until 
the  front  door  of  The  News  was 
reached. 

"Find     me    a     telephone,"    Mr. 

While  asked.  Tin-  dog  walked 
behind  (he  office  counter  and 
Straight   to  a  desk   telephone. 

There  are  approximately  100  of 
the  "seeing  eve'  dogs,  trained  at 
the  Morristown  school,  now  in 
service  in  I  he  United  Slates,  ac- 
cording t,,  Mr.  White.  They  must 
be  symnhatelically  handled,  he 
declared,    if   the    b  si    result*    ai  e 

to    be   obtained. 

Mr.  White  and  his  dog  are  mak- 
ing personal  appearances  al  all 
city  schools  while  here.  Today 
the}  were  presented  at  Laurel  and 
Mission  Junior  high.  Tomorrow 
add]  ■  Bay  View  pupils  al 
i/ovioek  and  Santa  Cruz  high 
/school  at    1  I   o'clock. 
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BUND  VETERAlC 

DOG  TO  FEATURE 
ELECTRICSHOW 

Will  Demonstrate  Training 

Of   Pet  To   Assist 

Master. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  San  Jose  Electrical  exposition, 
to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  rink 
on  November  14,  15,  16  and  17,  will 
be  the  demonstrations  given  by 
Reginald  D.  White,  a  blind  World 
war  veteran  of  Stockton,  and  his 
dog,  Wickee. 

Wickee  is  one  of  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  trained  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  guides  her  master  perfectly 
through  crowds  and  traffic.  Besides 
understanding  a  great  many  words 
and  guiding  her  master  Xo  various 
types  of  business  establishments 
upon  request,  the  dog  understands 
numbers  up  to  ten. 

DEMONSTRATES  IRONING. 

White,  who  wes  blinded  in  the 
World  war,  wanted  an  electric  ironer 
in  his  home,  so  he  bought  one  some 
time  ago  and  learned  to  operate  it. 
Hearing  of  his  ability  to  iron  easily 
and  efficiently,  even  though  blind, 
Leroy  Bennett  of  the  San  Francisco 
General  Electric  Co.,  engaged  him 
to  give  demonstrations  in  the  com- 
pany's branch  stores.  White  will 
give  demonstrations  of  the  ironer 
at  the  San  Jose  Electrical  exposition 
and  in  addition  will  show  how  his 
dog,  Wickee,  works.  Wickee  and  her 
master  will  also  give  exhibitions  in 
the  schools  of  the  community  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Wickee  is  a  German  Shepard  dog 
especially  trained  for  serving  a 
blind  master.  She  is  so  highly  train- 
ed that  if  White,  in  a  strange  town, 
wants  to  go  to  a  drug  store  or  cafe, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  transmit  his 
desire  to  Wickee  and  the  dog  will 
lead  him  to  the  type  of  store  he 
wishes.  Not  only  that,  but  she  is 
discriminating  enough  to  find  only 
the  better  representative  shops  in 
any  line  of  business. 

MASTER  TRAINED. 
While  comparatively  new,  these 
specially  trained  dogs  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  companions  and 
guides  of  the  blind.  They  wear  spe- 
cial harness,  whose  U-shaped  handle 
is  held  in  the  masters  left  hand  and 
by  their  specialized  education  indi- 
cate curbs,  obstacles,  traffic,  etc. 


Provides  Eyes 
For  Her  Master 


MM* 


Reginald  D.  White,  blind 
World  war  veteran,  and  his 
"Seeing  Eye"  guide,  Wickee, 
who  will  give  interesting 
demonstrations  at  the  San 
Jose  Electrical  Exposition  to 
be  held  November  14,  15,  16 
and  17  at  the  Auditorium 
rink.  / 
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The  dogs  are  trained  in  two 
places,  at  the  school  L'Oeil  Qui  Voit 
in  Vevey.  Switzerland,  and  in  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.  The  price  of  the  dog 
to  her  prospective  master,  including 
her  equipment  and  education,  is 
?300  although  the  actual  cost  is 
yearly  double  this  amount.  Not  only 
,he  dog.  but  the  master  must  be 
trained.  The  prospective  master  must 
jo  to  the  school  and  spend  approxi- 
ately  a  month  learning  how  to  use 
his  dog. 
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Shepherd  Dog  Daily  Guide 
8  of  Dedham  Blind  Man 


Emil  Schooner,  Dedham,  and  the  special  trained  German  shepherd  dog,  Hermes, 
that   serves   as  his  master's  "eyes."     Schoener   has  been   blind  since   childhood. 


Takes  Him  to   Business   in  Boston;   Knows   Traffic 

Lights  and  Policeman's  Signals;  Guards 

Master  from  Danger 


Blind  since  childhood,  Emil  Schoener, 
2  Victory  lane,  Dedham,  has  found  a 
friends  who  is  happy  to  take  the  place 
of  eyes  for  him. 

The  friends  is  a  brown-eyed,  noble- 
looking  German  shepherd  dog,  Hermes. 
Last  week  Schoener  returned  from  a 
three-weeks  visit  to  "The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,''  famous  institution  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  shepherd  dogs  are  trained 
to  spend  their  lives  guiding  blind  per- 
sons through  life. 

Hermes  is  an  absolutely  reliable 
guide.  He  knows  directions,  sidewalks, 
traffic  lights,  policemen's  signals.  By  i 
his  attitude  he  tells  his  master  when 
to  step  up  or  down  and  places  himself 
between    his   master    and   any    danger. ! 


He  has  learned  the  pace  of  traffic  and 
can  cross  a  street  with  traffic  going  in 
several  directions.  He  takes  his  mas- 
ter across  Huntington  avenue,  Boylston 
street,  Commonwealth  avenue,  Marl- 
boro and  Newbury  streets  morning  and 
evening  as  the  two  together  travel  to 
and  from  the  Back  bay  station. 

Should  his  master  drop  an  article 
Hermes's  sharp  eyes  can  find  it  and 
picking  it  up  in  his  mouth  he  carries  it 
to  the  left  side  of  his  master  and  puts 
it  in  his  hand.  At  night  Hermes  sleeps 
by  his  master's  bed.  They  are  never 
apart.  They  live  for  each  other. 
Hermes  is  of  German  birth.  His  master  j 
U  of  German  ancestry.  They  under- 
stand each  other. 


GOES   TO  BUSINESS   DAILY 

Back  home  with  his  dog,  Schoener 
can  go  without  other  company  to  his 
business  in  Boston,  just  as  other  men 
do,  bidding  his  family  farewell  with  con- 
fidence, his  wife  and  little  4-year-old 
son.  Mrs.  Shoener  formerly  used  to 
have  to  accompany  him  to  work  and 
back  again.  He  is  a  supervisor  for  the 
Experimental  school  of  Adult  Blind  In 
Newbury  street. 

When  Schoener's  wife  could  no  long- 
er be  his  guide  he  sought  others  to 
lead  him  but  this  help  was  often  not 
at  hand  when  needed,  and  the  expense 
had  to  be  considered.  He  heard  of  the 
dogs  trained  to  help  such  as  he  and 
his  trip  to  New  Jersey  was  the  result.  ' 
At  the  school  the  dogs  are  trained  to 
be  eyes  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  are 
trained  to  direct  and  have  confidence 
in  their  dogs.  Before  an  applicant  may 
have  a  dog  his  temperament  is  studied 
to  discover  his  requirements.  If  he  is 
retiring  and  timid  he  is  given  a  female 
dog  because  she  is  quieter  and  more 
docile  but  if  he  is  masterful  he  is 
given  a  male  with  ardor  and  courage 
to  match  his  own.  Schooner's  dog  is  a 
male. 

Several  weeks  of  intensive  training 
are  required  to  familiarize  the  blind 
person  with  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  his  dog.  For  a  few  days  master 
and  dog  spend  the  time  alone  together. 
When  a  friendly  relation  has  been  es- 
tablished work  together  is  begun  around 
the  grounds  of  the  home.  The  dog  has 
had  three  months  of  previous  training 
under  men  who  have  spent  four  years 
!  at  the  work. 

As  soon  as  master  and  dog  have  be- 
gun to  co-operate  fairly  well  both  are 
taken  to  the  city  and  under  a  trainer's 
guidance  accustom  themselves  to  traf- 
fic. 

Schoener  says  that  when  he  began 
to  feel  confidence  in  his  dog  the  hard- 
est part  of  his  training  was  over.  In 
a  few  weeks  they  had  passed  all  tests 
and  returned  to  Dedham,  a  few  days 
before  the  regular  training  period  was 
up.  Even  Mrs.  Schoener  had  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Hermes  before  she  could 
approach  her  husband.  Now  he  has  ac- 
cepted his  master's  family  but  each 
new  visitor  has  to  be  formally  pre- 
sented before  he  is  kindly  received. 
UNLEASHED  AT  HOME 
While  at  home  Hermes  is  unleashed. 
He  understands  perfectly  his  master's 
commands  and  is  quick  to  obey  them. 
Praise  is  the  only  reward  he  craves. 
Like  all  of  his  breed  he  is  dignified, 
aloof,  intelligent  and  loyal.  He  has 
accepted  Schoener  as  his  master  and 
will  protect  him  with  his  life.  I\  is 
gentle  with  his  master's  wife  and  son 
and  loves  them  because  they  are  his 
master's. 

When  on  the  street  with  his  master  j 

Hermes  will  be  in  harness.  The  harness 
consists  of  straps  about  his  body  and 
a  square  leather  handle  that  helps 
guide  both  master  and  dog.  When  hold- 
ing the  harness  the  master  can  com- 
municate only  with  his  dog.  He  can- 
not speak  to  any  one  else  lest  he  con- 
fuse the  dog.  Well-meaning  friends  I 
are  asked  not  to  interfere  even  when 
there  is  apparent  difficulty.  Only  when 
the  master  drops  the  harness  and  picks 
up  the  leash  may  his  friends  talk  with 
him. 

Hermes  resents  familiarities  either  to 
himself  or  his  master.    He  Is  not  vicious 
but  watchful  and  jealous  and  ham 
if  unmolested.     He  is  not  muzzled  and 
persons  are  cautioned  not  to  touch  him. 


POLICE  DOG  ANNOUNCES 

♦LECTURE  TIME  LIMIT 

There  are  several  blind  students 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburg  who 
find  their  way  about  the  campus, 
from  classroom  to  classroom,  with 
the  help  of  trained  police  dogs — those 

|  remarkable  animals  known  as  "seeing 
eyes."  The  dogs  don't  seem  to  mind 
having    to    go    to    college,    but   they 

I  won't  stand  for  any  monkey  business,  i 
After  delivering  their  masters  safe-  I 

1  ly   to   the  right  lecture    ro6m,   they  i 
seem  to  know  that  they're  supposed  ' 
to  lie  down  and  keep  quiet  while  the  ' 
wheels  of  higher  education  are  grind- 
ing  away.     But   they   also   seem   to 
know  that  when  the  bell  rings  (sig- 
nifying that  the  period  is  over)   ev- 

j  erybody  is  supposed  to  move. 

One  animal  demonstrated  recently, 

;  according  to  Dr  R.  T.  Hance,  head 
of  the  zoology  department,  #hat  it 
doesn't  believe  in  too  much  learning 
— not  in  one  dose,  anyhow.  It  hap- 
pened the  other  day  during  a  lec- 
ture attended  by  a  blind  student  and 
his  "seeing  eye." 

So  engrossed  did  the  professor  be- 
come in  his  subject  that,  to  the  dis- 
tress of.  the  students — some  of  whom 
would  have  to  dash  to  the  far  end 
of  the  campus  to  get  to  their  next 
class — he  ignored  the  bell  at  the  end 
of  the  ■  period  and  kept  right  on 
going.  '  But  the  police  dog  wasn't 
going  to  let  him  get  away  with  it. 

Gathering  that  everything  wasn't 
on  the  up  and  up,  since  the  bell 
had  rung  and  nobody  had  moved,  the 
pooch  suddenly  squirmed  to  its  feet 

:  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  students, 
btgan  to  bark  vociferously  at  the 
Astonished  professor!— Pittsburg  Post 
Gazette. 


Totally  Blind -climbed  mt  hood  -11,253  ft.  high 

He  was  Unaided  Except  for  His  German  Shepherd  Doef 
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LAN  STORE  LECTURE 


Harrison  Eustis,  the  former 
Dorothy  Harrison,  will  speak  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  2.30  in  the  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier  Exhibition 
Salon  on  "The  Seeing  Eye  and  the 
Rehabilitation  of  foe-  Blind  Through 
the  Use  of  Dog  Guides." 

To  illustrate  her  address,  a  mo- 
tion picture  will  be  projected  on  the 
screen  to  show  the  stages  of  train- 
ing for  blind  persons  in  the  use  of 
dogs  as  guides.  Morris  S.  Frank, 
who  is  blind,  will  give  a  brief  dem- 
onstration following  the  film.  The 
lecture  is  being  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  Welfare  Campaign.  Isaac 
H.  Clothier,  Jr.,  will  preside.      / 
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IS,  EUSTIS  IKS 
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Lectures  Today  at  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothiers  on 
Dog  Guides 


A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis  to  speak  on  the  Seeing 
Eye  Hospital,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  through  the  use  of  dog 
guides.  The  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Exhibition  Salon  at  2.30  this  after- 
noon, with  Isaac  H.  Clothier.  Jr., 
presiding. 

Mr.  Clothier,  who  will  introduce 
Mrs.  Eustis.  has  several  times  broad- 
cast the  information  about  this  lec- 
ture and  a  capacity  audience  is  ex- 
pected. Many  inquiries  have  been 
made  at  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
offices  by  letters  and  telephone  calls, 
evidencing  the  interest  and  curiosity 
the  public  has  in  this  great  work. 

With  Mrs.  Eustis  will  come  Morris 
S.  Frank,  who  is  himself  blind,  and 
who  helped  Mrs.  Eustis  found  the 
Seeing  Eye  Hospital.  He  will  bring 
his  pal,  Buddy,  and  demonstrate  how 
Buddy  guides  him  in  all  of  his  daily 
travels. 

After  Mrs.  Eustis'  address  there 
will  be  motion  pictures  to  show  the 
various  stages  of  training,  and  how 
the  dogs  lead  their  masters  through 
the  whirl  and  hazards  and  out  of 
our  large  cities'  traffic  troubles. 

Mr.  Frank  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs.  Eustis'  work  when  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  he  had  read  to 
him  an  article  in  the  Sat- 
uiday  Evening  Post  written  on 
the  subject  by  Mrs.  Eustis 
Mr.  Frank  then  communicated  with 
her  and  asked  how  he  could  be  of 
service  in  this  work,  and  the  result 
was  the  founding  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
Hospital. 

This  lecture  will  be  particularly 
interesting  because  Mrs.  Eustis 
comes  from  the  old  distinguished 
Harrison  family  of  Philadelphia  and 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  C.  C. 
Harrison,  former  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  She  has 
given  up  her  life  to  this  work.  Her 
talk  this  afternoon  comes  at  the 
start  of  the  Welfare  Drive.  The  blind 
of  Philadelphia  will  share  in  the 
benefits   of   the    Welfare   funds. 
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"SEEK  ErttES 


Work  of  Training  Dogs  to 
Act  as  Guides  Told  at 
Meeting  Here 


The  "Seeing  Eye"  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia yesterday  and  captured 
the   hearts  of   800  Philadelphians. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  is  Buddy,  a 
German  shepherd  dog,  who  is  real- 
ly No.  I  "eye"  for  the  127  dogs  now 
leading  their  blind  masters  about 
the  streets  and  roads  of  towns 
throughout   the  United  States. 

And  with  Buddy  was  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis,  the  -founder  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  Hospital  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  who  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  school  for  training  dogs  to 
lead  blind  persons. 

Gives    Talk    Here 

Mrs,  Eustis.  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Custis  Harrison,  former 
provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spoke  yesterday  in  the 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier  Exhibi- 
tion Salon  at  the  invitation  of  Isaac 
H.  Clothier,  Jr.,  who  introduced  her 
to  yesterday's  audience. 

It  was  the  "courage,  intelligence 
and  skill  of  Mrs.  Eustis,"  Mr.  Cloth- 
ier said,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  school  where  the  blind  receive 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

"Through  the  use  of  faithful 
companions  such  as  Buddy,"  he  de- 
clared, "blind  persons,  instead  of 
drying  up  in  mind,  body  and  soul, 
are  now  enjoying  life  and  becoming 
active,  able  and  useful  citizens." 

With    Buddy's    Owner 

h    Mrs.   Eustis   was   Morris    S. 

Frank,   the   blind  owner  of  Buddy. 

who  helped  Mrs.  Eustis  found  the 

Seeing  Eye  Hospital  six  years  a  so. 

With  the  aid  of  motion  pictures, 
a  practical  demonstration  by  Mr 
Prank  and  Buddy,  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  frequent  outbursts 
of  purely  demonstrative  barking  by 
Buddy,  Mrs.  Eustis  told  an  appre- 
ciative audience  of  the  work  of  the 
Morristown  institution. 

If  there  was  one  impression  that 
Mrs.  Eustis  left  indelibly  written  on 
the  minds  of  her  hearers,  it  was 
that  "life  is  not  over  for  the  blind." 


"SEEING  EYE"  VISITS  CITY 


Buddy,  first  graduate  of  the  Seeing  Eye  Hospital,  school  for  train- 
ing dog  guides  for  the  blind,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  shared  honors  with 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  founder  of  the  school,  and  his  owner, 
Morris  S.  Frank,  as  they  lectured  at  the  Strawbridge  and  Clothier 
demonstration  Salon  yesterday.     Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr.  (left),  is  shown 

e  with   Mrs.   Eustis.   Mr.   Frank  and   Buddy.  j 

"Not  Fair"  to  Blind 

"It,  is  our  attitude  that  has  made 
the  blind  helpless,"  she  said.  "When 
a  person  becomes  blind  we  too  of- 
ten treat  him  as  if  he  were  incap- 
able of  doing  things  for  himself. 
Members  of  a  blind  person's  family 
will  dress  him,  feed  him  and  even 
set  him  in  his  bathtub.  That  isn't 
fair  to  him." 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  the 
Seeing  Eye  Hospital  has  to  over- 
come, she  said,  is  this  feeling  nr 
dependence  in  those  who  come  for 
does. 


With  the  aid  of  the  motion  pic- 
tures, she  told  how  the  trainers  at 
the  Morris  ville  institution  spend 
three  months  in  training  dogs  to 
become  faithful  leaders  of  blind 
masters. 

After  this  training  period,  appli- 
cants for  "seeing  pend  one 
monih  at  the  institution  10  learn 
the  knack  o.'  |  about  U 
and  confidenl  d  of 
their  canine  companions 
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45  in  Pennsylvania 

There  are  45  such  dogs  now  own- 
ed by  blind  persons  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mrs.  Eustis  revealed,  12  of 
them  in  this  city.  One  is  owned  by 
Marvin  S.  Sinkler,  member  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
Harrisburp 

She  announced  that,  in  order  to 
make  more  widespread  the  use  of 
dog  guides,  the  Seeing  Eye  Hospital 
is  about  to  begin  a  membership 
campaign. 

Mr.  Prank  estimated  that  there 
are  10.000  blind  in  the  United  States 
who  could  be  helped  to  independence 
through  the  use  of  dog  guides. 

Urges    Aid    for    AH 
"Thai  is  tarting  this 

membership  campaign,"  he  said,  "so 
I  hat  in  a  few  years  we  may  increase 
the  number  of  dog  guides  in  this 
country  from  127  to  10.000.  enough 
to  take  care  of  every  blind  person 
who  can  be  so  helped." 

A  non-profit  organization,  the 
Seeing  Eye  Hospital  tries  to  aid 
those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  dog  guide  by  ar- 
ranging scholarships,  and  the  total 
cost  is  never  more  than  $150,  includ- 
ing the  months  spent  in  training 
the  dog  and  a  month's  room  and 
board  at  the  institution,  Mr.  Frank 
said.  _— 


There  are  two  blind  people  in  San 
Jose  today  who  "see"  as  well  as  you 
or  I  in  going  wherever  they  wish  or 
doing  whatever  they  wish.  It  is  all 
made  possible  through  the  work  of  two 
valuable  dogs  who  are  the  "eyes"  of 
the  pair. 

"Wickee"  a  6-year-old  shepherd 
dog,  does  the  seeing  for  R.  D.  White, 
a  blind  World  War  veteran  who  is 
employed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  the  Electrical  Exposition 
now  being  held  here.  The  other  is 
"Erna,"  a  second  "Wickee,"  who  does 
the  seeing  for  her  mistress,  Miss  Hilda 
Isles. 

Despite  their  physical  handicaps, 
both  persons  are  happy,  are  care-fret 
and  thankful  because  of  their  dogs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realizi 
just  how  intellegemV'the  two  dog 
really  are  until  you  have  had  the  op 
portunity  to  see  them  work.  Just  i 
word  is  all  that  is  necessary  fron 
their  masters  and  they  know  jus 
what  is  desired  of  them. 

So  perfect  are  their  "eyes"  that 
either  Mr.  White  or  Miss  Isles  neec 
only  say,  "Take  me  to  a  drug  store' 
or  any  other  business  establishment 
they  want,  and  the  dogs  lead  them  to 
the  nearest  one  without  hesitating. 
Their  performance  is  actually  un- 
canny, they  perform  so  perfectly.' 

There  is  not  the  usual  halting  step 
of  the  blind  person  in  the  walking'  of 
either  person,  who  have  placed  their 
utmost  confidence  in  their  dogs.  They 
cross  heavy  traffic  intersections  with- 
out, faltering,  they  do  not  carry  the 
usual  white  cane  and  tap  the  sidewalk. 

And  on  top  of  it  all,  they  are  doing 
•omething  for  mankind  rather  than 
asking  aid  for  themselves. 


SHEPHERD  DOGS  AID 
BLIND,  SEEN  AT  SHOW 


R.  I).  White  and  Miss  Hilda  Isles  and  marvel  dogs  who  serve  them  as  "eyes." 


GIVES  DOG  CREDIT 

Mr.  White,  who  suffered  his  blind- 
ness in  1925,  is  known  as  a  domestic 
science  expert  throughout  the  West. 
His  work  at  present  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  electrical  appliances,  which  he 
handles  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
average  person. 

Since  1930  he  has  been  engaged  in 
radio  work  for  NBC,  presenting  a  dog 
fanciers'  program  which  has  since 
been  taken  over  by  "Scotty."  He 
claims  the  United  States  as  his  "home" 
and  California  as  his  "residence"  and 
Is  glad  to  be  alive,  but  gives  all  the 
credit  to  "Wickee." 


"It  was  'Wickee'  who  took  me  out 
of  the  veterans'  home  in  Napa  County 
and  made  me  what  I  am  today,"  Mr. 
White  declared  this  morning,  while 
eating  breakfast  with  as  much  ease 
as  anyone. 

Miss  Isles,  who  is  visiting  here  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Thompson,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Berke- 
ley School  for  the  Blind,  where  she 
was  accorded  the  highest  scholastic 
honors.  She  received  similar  honors 
at  the  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women. 

At  the  present  time  she  is.  a  protege 
of  Capt.  Bill  Royal,  well-known  radio 
artist,  and  will  make  her  debut  on 
the  air  in  the  near  future  from  KYA. 
She  is  specializing  in  dramatics. 
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DOG   STEALS   SHOW 

Afflicted  since  birth,  Miss  Isles  has 
mastered  Braille  reading,  with  which 
she  takes  notes  and  then  reads  them 
to  herself  so  that  6he  may  learn  her 
lines  for  her  dramatic  work. 

"The  dogs  are  not  police  dogs,"  Mr. 
White  stated  today.  "There  Is  no  such 
breed   as  a   police   dog — they    are    all ' 
shepherds — but  were  'Wickee'  engaged  I 
in    police    work,    then    she    could    be 
ealled  a  police  dog." 

"Erna"  is  from  the  famous  Fortu- 
nate Field  Kennels  in  Switzerland  and 
was  educated  in  this  country  for  the 
work  she  is  now  doing.  The  dogs 
actually  "stole"  the  show  at  the  elec- 
trical exposition  last  night,  and  Hugh 
Barrett  Dobbs,  noted  radio  personality, 
spent  practically  the  entire  evening 
with  Mr.  White  and  "Wickee."  Mr. 
White  was  formerly  on  the  noted 
"Dobbsy"  program. 

Miss  Isles  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco shortly  to  carry  on  her  work 
while  Mr.  White  and  "Wickee"  will 
continue  their  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  necessity  of  rehabilitating  the 
blind  and  urging  the  care  of  eyesight. 
The  firm   which   employs  Mr.   White 

has  hired  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  each  city  he  visits  various  schools, 
giving  exhibitions  with  "Wickee"  and 
urging  children  to  care  for  their  eyes. 
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Blind  Man,  Dog  Visit 
Play  School  Pupils 


BERKELEY.    Nov.    15.— Children 
iial  Play  school,  2203 
Piedmont     avenue,    had     first-hand 
Information    today    on    the    faithful 
ol  Seeing  Eye  doss,  re- 
yesterday  when  Hervey  Hos- 
ki  ns.     blind     piano-tuner,     and     his 
companion!    Xeti,    visited    their    na- 
ture study   class 

Tett,  a  Gorman  shepherd  from  the 

famed    Fortunate   Fields   stock,    was 

i  by  the  Seeing  Eve  associa- 


tion   to    be    the    eyes    of    her    blind 

master. 

She  showed  the  children  yester- 
day how  she  leads  lloskins  across 
streets,  u  pand  down  stairs,  around 
corners,  wearing  her  specially-con- 
structed leash. 

Among  the  youngsters  watching 
the  demonstration  were  Charlie 
Foulds,  Tim  Trewartha,  Anne  Loeb, 
Nicholas  Taliaferro  and  Rusty 
Lange. 


TOTS  LEARN  'SEEING  EYE'  AID 


■ 


HERVEY  HOSKINS  telling  wonders  of 
his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Teti,  to  children  of 
Educational  Play  school,  Berkeley.  Hos- 
kins,    who   is   blind,    explained    to    tots   the 


training  and  service  of  these  dogs.  The  chil- 
dren, left  to  right,  are  Anne  Loeb,  Nicholas 
Taliaferro,  Charlie  Fouldes,  Rjsty  Lange 
and  Tim  Trewartha  of  nature  study  class. 
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'Seeing'  Dogs  Subject  of  Talk. 

Miss  Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Haven, 
speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Kiwanis  Club  Monday  noon, 
told  of  the  training  of  German 
shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind 
and  the  training  of  blind  persons 
to  be  led  by  the  dogs.  With  her 
was  her  dog  "Mitzi,"  Miss  Stevens's 
"eyes  " 

In  this  country  dogs  are  trained 
at  a  school  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  A 
three-months  period  under  a  pro- 
fessional trainer  is  the  time  neces- 
sary to  train  the  dog,  which  is 
chosen  for  its  intelligence  and  tem- 
perament rather  than  "form."  Four 
weeks  of  training  the  individual  and 
the  dog  together,  during  which 
time  the  dog  is  constantly  with  th€ 
new  master,  is  required. 

Four  such  dogs  are  in  New  Eng- 
land, three  of  them  in  Connecticut. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Miss 
Stevens's  dog  led  her  safely  from 
the  building,  down  steps,  across  a 
driveway  and  to  her  companion's 
car,  one  of  about  20  parked  in  the 
vicinity  Her  only  command  was, 
"Take  me  to  the  car." 


Dog  Is  Guide  and  "Seeing  Eye"  tor 
Blind  Businesswoman  in  Burlington 


Miss  a  line  Connolly  is  blind.  But  I 
she  has  a  friend  who  helps  her  about  \ 
the  streets  of  Burlington,  makes  it  I 
possible  for  her  to  earn  a  living  in  j 
shop,  and  watches  over  her  | 
faithfully  night  and  day.     Her  friend 

in    Switzerland — "Mimi,"   a    loH 
mouths   old    German    Shepherd   dog. 
who  has   taken  the  place  of  another 
dog   friend    which  died   from   poison 
August. 

"Mimi"  is  a  dog  from    the   famous  j 
'national      Seeing      Eye.      Inc." 
This  association,  whose  president  is  j 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Eustis,  is  an  organ iza-  | 
tion  not  for  profit,  which  trains  dogs 
to  aid  the  blind. 

"My  eyes  are  'Mimi.'  Miss  Connol- 
ly    Bays,    "and    I    could    not    possibly  j 
without  her." 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  uses  various 
breeds  Of  dogs,  both  male  and  fe- 
male,  but  generally  they  are  Ger- 
man Shepherds.  At  their  school  in 
Morristown,  X.  J.,  the  dogs  are  train- 
m  three  months.  The  blind  mus- 
ter or  mistress  then  conies  to  the 
school,  and  master  and  dog  are  train- 
together.  "We  do  not  choose  our 
own  dogs,"  Miss  Connolly  states, 
"but  the  staff  picks  them  for  us, 
since  they  know  them  best.  A  tense. 
0U3  person  should  have  a  quiet 
dog,  while  a  person  who  is  slow 
shoud  have  a  Quick  one  to  keep  him 
or  her  out  of  danger." 

The  blind  pupils  live  at  the  school 
outside  of  Morristown  during  their 
month  of  training,  and  the  dogs  sleep 
with    them    ill    the    same    room.      The 

school  is   a   large   and    comfortable 

,  over  200  acres.  "When  I 
was  there  in  October."  Miss  Connol- 
ly says,  "there  was  just  myself  and 
oue  man.  It  was  just  like  a  lovely 
home.  They  have  a  class  of  eight 
e  now." 
The  dogs  themselves  are  trained 
in  Morristown.  so  that  they  can  be- 
come used  to  city  traffic  conditions. 
After  a  little  instruction,  the  pupils 
go    into    Morristown    by    bus    alone 


With  their  dogs,  join  the  trainers, 
and  are  given  lessons  in  the  city. 
When  the  instruction  is  complete, 
the  pupils  go  home  with  their  dogs, 
to  face  a  dark  world  with  new  cour- 
age and  hope. 

A  dog  arid  the  complete  training 
cost  the  blind  $150.  "This 
giving  them  away,"  Miss  Connolly 
says,  "since  the  total  cost,  of  the  dog 
and  the  training  expenses  is  over 
$1000." 

"You  must  know  your  town  well, 
to  help  the  dog.  They  will  keep  you 
from  danger  and  make  you  indepen- 
dent," she  says.  The  dogs  are.  train- 
ed to  stop  at  curbs.  The  blind  per- 
son waits  until  there  is  a  light  pull 
on  the  harness,  which  means  that 
the  dog  has  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  and  seen  that  it  is  safe  to 
cross.  'Mimi'  understands  and 
prom  Ply  0  ich  signals  as  "for- 

ward." "left."  "right,"  "stop."  and 
"sit."  "You  must  always  thank  them 
When  they  have  done  their  work 
well,  and  rebuke  them  If  they  fail 
to  stop  at  a  curb,  let  you  bump  into 
other  people,  or  pay  any  attention  to 
another  dog." 

"Mimi"  will,  when  told  to  "fetch," 
pick  up  any  thing  her  mistress  drops, 
iter  gloves,  purse,  and  even  coins. 
"When  she  has  once  met  my 
friends,"  Miss  Connolly  says,  "she 
will  always  remember  them  the  next 
time." 

"She  is  my  only  guide,  and  she 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  earn 
my  living.  I  feed  her  twice  a  day, 
and  she  has  good  ham'burg  steak  and 
dog  biscuit.  She  must  have  a  run 
e  times  a  day.  and  lots  of  water. 
Of  course  she  sleeps  in  my  room.  I 
never  beat  her,  for  a  word  of  rebuke 
is  enough.  She  even  loves  cats. 
Good  girl,  Mimi — I  don't  know  what 
I'd  do  without  you." 

"Mimi"  pricked  up  her  ears  and 
wagged  her  tail  Quietly  in  apprecia- 
tion. Then,  at  the  word  "forward," 
she  guided  her  mistress  safely  and 
efficiently  away. 
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Dog  That  Won  the  Cup 

Pal,  the  Seeing  Eye  shepherd  who 
won  the  big  cup  presented  by  The 
American  Humane  Association  at  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger's  Dog- 
Pals  parade  for  the  dog  rendering  the 
most  humane  service  to  man,  is  the 
dearest  friend  and  protector  of  William 
Edeline,  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
sightless  since  the  age  of  three.  He  is 
now  38  and  gained  his  treasure  a  year 
ago  when  he  was  awarded  a  "scholar- 
ship" from  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, entitling  him  to  a  dog  and  en- 
rolment for  training  at  Fortunate 
Fields,  the  wonderful  institution  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  at  Mor- 
ristown,  NJ. 


Though  shepherds  are  now  bred  and 
developed  at  Morristown,  Pal  was  born 
and  educated  in  Switzerland.-  Edeline 
from  the  first  felt  such  high  confidence 
in  what  his  aide  would  be  able  to  do 
for  him  that  the  usual  three  weeks 
course  was  sufficient.  Sometimes  it 
takes  ten  weeks  before  the  proper  canine 
and  human  rapport  is  established.  Some- 
times it  is  never  possible,  though  it  is 
seldom  the  dog  that  fails. 

Amazing  as  it  seems,  Edeline,  though 
blind,  loves  machinery  and  until  hands 
were  laid  off  some  months  ago,  ran  a 
protected  drill  for  the  Miller  Lock 
Company,  with  no  experience  save  brief 
shop  instruction.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind;  reads 
Braille ;  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  a 
modest  home  with  his  sister.  Pal,  of 
course,  sleeps  in  his  room;  wakes  him 
with  gentle  paw  every  morning.  The 
dog  is  absolutely  under  control.  No  dog 
or  cat  can  divert  him  from  duty  nor  will 
he  allow  anyone  to  come  near  his  master 
if  he  can  avoid  it. 

Lately  Pal  has  extended  his  benefac- 
tions. Walking  with  his  master  they 
stopped  at  a  crossing.  A  child  stepped 
in  the  path  of  a  car.  Pal  took  a  rapid 
stride  and  nosed  her  back  to  safety. 
Again,  a  baby  had  partly  fallen  out  of 
bed.  The  dog  pushed  her  back  and  then 
covered  her  with  the  blanket. 

The  American  Humane  Association 
cup  stands  in  the  center  of  the  parlor 
mantel.  Next  to  Pal  himself,  it  is  Ede- 
line's  most  valued  possession.  Photo  by 
Evening  Ledger 
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Wlckee,  a  German  shepard  dog,  is 
not  only  Reginald  D.  White's  best 
friend  but  is  his  "eyesight"  as  well. 
White,  a  blind  demonstrator  for  the 
General  Electric  company,  will  show 
the  workings  of  an  electric  appliance 
at  Verne  Johnson's  next  week.  Wher- 
ever White  chooses  to  go,  Wlckee 
leads  him  with  an  intelligence  that 
rivals  the  human  mind. 

Trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Wickee  is  one  of  many  dogs  that  have 
been  taught  to  lead  their  masters 
through  every  conceivable  situation. 

White  needs  no  help  other  than 
the  dog  to  negotiate  the  hazards  of 
metropolitan  traffic.  With  the  dog's 
help,  White  Is  able  to  negotiate  any 
busy  street  without  danger.  Hold- 
ing the  dog's  leash,  he  is  every  bit 
as  safe   as  If  he  were  not  blind. 


The  dog  is  so  highly  trained  that 
he  is  able  to  take  his  master  on 
shopping  tours  and  pick  out  the  stores 
that  he  is  commanded  to  visit.  If 
White,  in  a  strange  town  wants  to 
go  to  a  drug  store  or  cafe,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  transmit  his  desire 
to  Wickee.  Wickee  will  lead  him  to 
the  type  of  store  he  wants  and  is 
discriminating  enough  to  find  only 
the  better  representative  shops  in  any 
line  of  business. 

While  comparatively  new,  dogs 
trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  are 
rapidly  becoming  popular  and  already 
there  are  many  stories  on  record 
where  a  master's  life  has  been  saved 
by  the  dog's  ability  to  make  quick  and 
unusual  decisions  in  emergencies. 
Came  From  War 

"The  Seeing  Eye  movement  is  one 
of  the  few  blessings  that  came  out 
of  the  World  war,"  said  Reginald  D. 
White  in  explaining  the  achievements 
of  the  organization  of  which  he  is 
so  proud. 

According  to  Mr.  White,  between 
40,000  and  45,000  war  trained  dogs 
were  put  into  peace  time  service  in 
Germany  following  the  war,  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  an  American 
woman  living  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
went  to  Germany  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  training  these  dogs  to  aid  the 
blind. 

An  owner  of  large  stables  and  ken- 
nels, Mrs.  Eustis  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  this  work  and  with  the  aid 
of  her  trainer,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal  In  breeding  and 
training  dogs  for  this  work. 

Word  of  her  work  reached  a  blind 
man  in  the  United  States  who  had 
vision  of  what  these  dogs  would  mean 
to  many  persons  in  this  country  and 
he  communicated  with  Mrs.  Austis 
to  see  if  they  could  be  trained  to  an- 
swer English  commands  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  cities.  An  ani- 
mal was  trained  In  a  miniature  city, 
erected  on  the  Lucerne  estate,  pre- 
senting all  the  traffic  perils  of  our 
modern  day,  and  was  turned  over  to 
the  man  who  had  made  the  inquiry. 

Through  this  move,  headquarters 
for  the  Seeing  Eye  movement  were 
established  in  Morristown,   N.  J. 

Wickee,  Mr.  White's  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  according  to  White,  has  the  in- 
telligence of  a  person  of  45  and  the 
curiosity  of  a  child  of  6.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  with  the  help  of  Wickee 
that  Mr.  White  has  added  his  latest 
achievement  to  an  already  imposing 
list  for  the  average  person.  He  dem- 
onstrates that  even  a  blind  man  can 
easily  operate  a  General  Electric 
flatplate  ironer  and  Wlckee  helps 
In  his  various  window  demonstrations 
by  bringing  her  master  various  arti- 
cles UDon  direction. 
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Three  Blind  Syracusans  Entrust 
Their  Lives  to  Educated  Dogs 


Up  and  down  steps,  in  street  cars  and  automobiles,  and 
across  busy  intersections,  these  "seeing  eye"  dogs  lead  their 
blind  owners  safely.  Howard  Short,  109  Smith  rd.,  brought 
Maggie,  one  of  the  127  educated  dogs  in  the  country,  back 
to  Syracuse  with  him  last  week.  Since  that  time  the  dog 
has  accompanied  him  on  all  his  walks.  Short  is  shown 
being  led  up  the  steps  of  his  home. 


"Seeing    Eye"    Animals    Are 

Introduced  Here  After  New 

Jersey  Training. 


By  MARGE  WEINHEIMER. 
Several  years  ago  three  promis- 
ing careers  were  cut  short,  when 
three  youthful  residents  of  Onon- 
daga County  were  faced  with  one  of 
the  greatest  of  life's  tragedies— loss 
of  sight. 

Today  these  three  young  men  are 
picking  up  the  broken  ends  of  their 
lives  and  building  a  future  for 
themselves  in  which  they  will  not 
need  to  depend  on  the  sympathy  of 
human  beings. 

To  the  young  men,  Robert  Dinet, 
102  E.  Beard,  av.;  Howard  Short, 
109  Smith  dr.,  and  Glenn  Kraft  of 
Baldwinsville,  the  sense  of  sight  is 
being  restored  by  three  German 
Shepherd  dogs,  better  known  as  the 
"seeing  eye"  dogs. 

The  animals,  the  first  of  the 
famed  "seeing  eye"  type  to  be  in- 
troduced in  this  city,  were  brought 
here  by  their  new  owners.  To  date 
there  are  127  of  the  educated  ani- 
mals acting  as  eyes  for  persons 
without  sight  throughout  this 
country. 

The  three  young  men  have  re- 
turned to  Syracuse,  after  spending 
a  month  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where 
they  were  trained  in  following  and 
handling  the  dogs.  The  dogs  had 
previously  been  trained  for  three 
months  in  their  work  of  leading 
their  blind  masters. 

Since  their  return  to  the  city,  the 
dogs  have  accompanied  their  own- 
ers everywhere.  They  lead  them 
across  busy  intersections,  down 
curbs,  around  holes  and  other 
danger  spots  in  the  street — in  short, 
they  are  their  masters'   eyes. 

To.  the  three  young  blind  men,  a 
whole  new  field  of  life  is  being  un- 
folded. Dinet,  who  operated  a  news 
stand  in  front  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany, had  been  facing  blindness  for 
years,  though  at  one  time  his  sight 
was  good.  Short  lost  his  sight  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  while  Kraft,  a 
former  lightweight  boxer,  was  made 
sightless  by  a  blow  received  on  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

Realizing  that  they  will  be  the 
object  of  considerable  attention 
during  their  first  visits  in  the  down- 
town business  sections,  the  young 
men  are  anxious  to  stress  two 
points. 
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Deprived  of  his  eyesight  several  years  ago  although  he  underwent  several  operations 
to  save  it,  Robert  Dinet,  102  E.  Beard  av.,  today  knows  what  it  is  to  regain  the  sense  of 
sight.  For  this  German  Shepherd  dog,  Chen,  one  of  the  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  educated  to 
lead  their  sightless  owners,  is  acting  as  Dinet's  eyes.  She  is  shown  stopping  before  a 
driveway  to  inform  her  master  that  there  is  an  obstruction  in  their  path. 
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"We  wish  to  ask  the  people  not 
to  give  us  any  assistance  when 
we  are  crossing  the  street,"  Dinet 
said.  "We  realize,  of  course,  that 
they  mean  only  well  «nd  in  the 
past,  people  have  been  more  than 
kind  in  assisting  us.  But  outside 
assistance  only  serves  to  confuse 
the   dog. 

"Another    point    we    would    like 
to    stress    is    that    motorists    treat 
us  exactly  the  same  as  they  would 
the   average   pedestrian.   The   dogs 
are  trained  to  watch  out  for  them- 
selves  and    for    us,   and    therefore, 
we   would   appreciate    it   if   motor- 
ists  would   drive   as  they  ordinar- 
illy  do." 
There's    a    difference,    the    young 
men      say,      between      the     average 
trained    dog    and    their    "educated" 
dogs, 

"There's    'seeing    eye'    dogs    are 
educated.  A  trained  dog  does  what 
his    master   tells    him   to   do,   while 
our    dogs    have    been    educated    to 
use    their    own    judgment,"    Dinet 
said.    "It    isn't   as    though    my   dog 
belonged   to   me,   it's    really  that   I 
belong    to    her.    I    am    putting    my 
whole    life     in     her    hands,    and     I 
have  to  show  her  that  I  have  con- 
fidence  in   her." 
The     owners     spent     a     strenuous 
month    at    Morristown    in    prepara- 
tion   for    bringing   the   dogs   to   this 
city.       Every    day    the    dogs    went 
through   a   test  to   prove  their   effi- 
ciency and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  wera  siren  a  final  test.     Upon 
the    completion   of   the   course   they 
rick     up    coins     or     other     articles 
dropped    by  their  masters,   in  addi- 
tion to  leading  them  safely  through 
the    streets.        At   night,    they   sleep 
on  the  floor  beside  their  owners. 

nd  the  dog's  neck  and  back 
is  a  harness  which  is  used  only 
when  the  owner  wishes  to  be  led. 
When  grasping  the  harness  the 
owner  does  not  talk  to  other  per- 
sons than  the  dog,  because,  the 
men  explained,  this  only  confuses 
the  dog. 

When     we     drop     the     handle," 
Dinet  said,  "the   animals   cease  to 
be  working  dogs,  and  are  just  or- 
dinary trained  dogs." 
The  "sccins  eye"  dogs,  trained  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  Corporation  at  Mor- 
ristown.  were   first   introduced   into 
this  country  in  1927  by  Col.  Morris 
Frank,  who  went  to  Switzerland  to 
secure   the   first   dog  for   the    blind. 
Twenty-four    of     them     are     being 
trained  to  act  as  eyes  for  the  sight- 
less this  year,  and  it   is  planned  to 
educate  6u  of  them  during  the  com- 
ing year. 
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TELLS  OF  TRAINING 

TO 


fVmbler  Woman's  and  Ro- 
tary Clubs  Hear  Morris 
S.  Frank 


CONDUCTS       SCHOOL  v 


Morris  S.  Frank,  vice  president 
of  Seeing  Eye.  Inc.,  **orristown,  N. 
J.,  was  the  speaker  at  the  Ambler 
Senior  Colony  Club,  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon. He  also  spoke  before  the 
Ambler  Rotary  Club  at  its  luncheon 
meeting  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Frank  who  is  twenty-five,  has 
been  blind  since  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  school,  of  which  he  is 
vice  president,  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  training  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind.  Since  lis  beginnling  in 
1329.  127  dog9  have  been  schooled 
in  this  art.  The  president  of  this 
non-profit  organization  is  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Eustis,  daughter  of  C.  C.  Harri- 
son, former  provost  at  the  Univers- 
ity  of   Pennsylvania. 

"The  training  of  a  dog  takes  six 
months  and  the   females   are   used 
almost  entirely  as  they  seem  to  be 
better    fitted   for    the    work,'    the 
speaker  said.    "Dogs  used  are  be- 
tween   fourteen    months1   land    two 
years  of  age  and  as  they  live  to  be 
twelve  to  fourteen  years   old,   they 
give  many  years  of  service.     Ger- 
man  shepheid   dogi   are   used   en- 
tirely for   this   work.     The    cost  of 
$150  includes  the  dog,  his  training 
and   the   room   and    beard   cf   the 
blind    person   for   a   month.     The 
future  owner  goes  to  the  school  and 
trains  with  the  dog  for  one  monih 
so  that  each  can  become  familiar 
to  the  other. 

"The  person  must  learn  how  to 
indicate  to  the  dog  in  which  direc- 
tion he  wishes  to  go  and  to  under- 
stand the   dog's  signals.     A   blind 


person  with  one  of  these  dogs  can 
ao  almost  anything  anyone  ei=e  can 
ao  except  drive  a  car.  Although 
there  were  about  300,000  serious  ac- 

fnT^?ts  l3^-  year  onIy  tllree  of  them 
involveo,  blind  people  led  by  dogs." 

Mr.  Frank  was  accompanied  by 
mti^u^  dem<>nstrated  the  ani- 
mals ability.  He  also  showed  mo- 
u°n  Pictures   of  the  school. 

Mrs.  J.  William  Ditter,  chairman 
sided®  aepartment  ci  welfare,  pre- 

This  meeting  was  also  known  as 
donation  day,  and  many  articles  of 
loed  were  brought  suitable  for  use 

mii^fwnorsi?g  seivice  of  tne  Com- 
munity Center. 


Mis.  R.  M.  Guckes,  of  Oak  Lane, 
sang  several  selections.  Hostesses 
were  Mrs.  Roscoe  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Kriebel.  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Nichols   pre'-ided   at  the   tea  table. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  De- 
cember 12  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Towne,  chairman  of  the 
Literature  Class. 

The  meeting  of  the  Rotary  club 
took  place  in  Niblock's  Restaurant 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  Club  Ser- 
vice Committee  whose  chairman 
was  Joseph  Craft.  Guests  present 
were  A.  S.  Blagden,  W.  J.  Donohue, 
D.  D.  Weedon,  of  Ambler;  and  Miss 
D.  G.  Campbell,  cf  Mtarristown,' 
New  Jersey. 
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Trained  Dog  Is 
Used  To  Replace 
Eyes  Of  Master 

Wickee,  a  female  shepherd  and 
graduate  of  the  Seeing  Eye  School 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  latent 
abilities  of  dogs  of  this  breed  are 
developed  so  they  may  ajjL-Wind 
persons,  was  a  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Fresno  Breakfast  Club  to-day 
at   The   Californian. 

She  was  accompanied  by  her 
blind  master,  R.  D.  White,  who 
told  the  club  he  "has  the  finest 
pair  of  eyes  any  one  could  have — 
for  $8  a  month— the  cost  of  bones 
and  dog  biscuits." 

Dogs  such  as  Wickee,  he  said, 
cost  about  $1,000  to  produce,  but 
through  the  generosity  of  various 
individuals,  they  cost  the  blind 
$150  plus  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
Morristown  school  during  the  ad- 
justment period  and  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

The  speaker  said  it  takes  twenty- 
eight  days  for  the  dogs  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  masters. 
They  are  allotted  only  after  a 
study  of  personalities,  both  dog 
and  human,  to  see  they  are  prop- 
erly matched.  The  new  master 
must  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell 
breed  or  exploit  the  dog  in  any 
way  unbecoming  to  the  service  she 
performs.  The  dogs  are  allotted 
only  to  persons  mentally  equipped 
to  handle  dogs. 

White  said  8,000  dogs  are  leading 
the  blind  jn  Germany  and  that  of 
the  200,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  ,3,000  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wickee  executed  various  com- 
mands given  by  White  who  said 
she  is  the  twenty-third  dog  put 
into  service. 

Clyde  Puckett  was  program 
chairman. 
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Dogs  Escort 
BlindOwners 
To  Luncheon 

Three     Sightless     Syra- 

cusans  Are  Honor  Guests 

of  Lions  Club 


tined\  ( 


blind 


Thr*  blind  men,  led  by  specially- 
trained\  German  shepherd  dogs,  were 
among  x4  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Lighthouse,  an  institution  for  blind 
workers,  at  a  luncheon  given,  in  their 
honor  by  the  Lions  Club  at  the  Ho- 
tel Syracuse  this  noon. 

The  men,  who  received  the  dogs 
■lest  week  through  funds  donated  by 
several  agencies  and  associations, 
were:  Glen  Kraft,  of  Baldwinsville; 
Robert  Dinat.  of  Syracuse,  and  How- 
ard Short,  of  Syracuse. 

Led  by  their  "seeing  eye"  dogs — 
Gretchen.  Chen  and  Maggie,  the 
three  men  entered  the  hotel  and 
walked  to  the  elevator.  They  were 
taken  to  the  ballroom  on  the  10th 
floor.  During  the  luncheon,  each  of 
the  dogs  sat  peacefully  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet. 

Newell  Townsend,  chairman  of  the 
Lions  Club  Committee  for  the  blind, 
welcomed  the  honor  guests. 

Its  ruthless  execution  of  200  sus- 
pected revolutionists  provides  blood- 
curdling proof  that  Soviet  Russia  Is 
the  most  undemocratic  outgrowth  of 
a  war  that  was  fought  for  democracy, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Poster,  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  declared  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  club. 
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WOLLCOTT  TELLS 

OF  'SEEING  EYE' 

Syracuse  listeners  heard  Alexander 
Wollcott,  "the  Town  Crier,'  telling 
last  night  over  the  Columbia  chain 
about  the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye., 
Inc.,  and  the  return  home  a  week  ago 
of  the  three  Syracuse  men  who  have 
just  finished  training  at  the  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Institution,  with  their 
German  shepherd  dog  guides. 

The  men,  Robert  Dinet  of  102  East 
Beard  avenue,  Howard  Short  of  109 
Smith  road  and  Glen  Craft  of  Bald- 
winsville, have  been  provided  with 
dogs  specially  trained  by  the  Morris- 
town  school  to  lead  their  masters 
aboul  thru  the  mazes  of  traffic  and 
protect  them  from  accidents.  Woll- 
cott described  the  origin  of  the  Set  - 
ing  Eye  project  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  philanthropic  work  it  now  is  do- 
ine   in  this  country. 


DOGS  LEAD  TRIO 
TO  BLIND  PARTY 
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Lions    Club    Is    Host    to 
Sightless  of  City 
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The  hSV-irds  o?>yinter  traffic  were 
overcome  |or  three  blind  men  by 
their  newly  trained  canine  compan- 
ions yesterday  when  the  dogs  led 
their  masters  thru  downtown  streets 
to  Hotel  Syracuse  where  the  men  and 
dogs  were  guests  of  the  Lions  club 
at  its  annual  luncheon  party  for  the 
blind. 

E'-pn  the  problem  ol  finding  the 
hotel  elevator,  entering  and  leaving 
it.  was  not  too  much  for  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  German  shepherd  dogs, 
Gretchen.  Chen  and  Maggie,  as  they 
escorted  their  masters.  The  sightless 
men,  for  whom  the  dogs  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Lions  club  and  asso- 
ciated groups,  were  Robert  Dinat  and 
Howard  Short  of  Syracuse  and  Glen 
Craft  of  Baldwinsville. 

The  demonstration  convinced  the 
club  members  and  the  staff  of  the 
Lighthouse,  local  institution  for  the 
blind,  of  the  efficacy  of  their  efforts 
to  aid  the  afflicted  men.  The  dogs 
have  been  leading  their  masters 
about  the  city  street.?  for  more  than 
a  week,  but  yesterday  was  the  first 
time  they  experienced  real  wintry 
conditions  and  was  also  their  first 
visit   within   a   hotel. 

As  the  guests  were  received  bv 
Newell  Townsend,  chairman  of  the 
Lions  club  committee  for  the  blind, 
the  dogs  displayed  their  social  train- 
ing also  by  lying  quietly  at  the  feet 
of  their  masters  until  the  conclusion 
of  the   luncheon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Paster  of  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  ad- 
dressed the  club  on  "What  I  S;iw  in 
Soviet  Russia."  The  execution  of  200 
suspected  revolutionists  In  Rusmh  is 
proof  that  the  country  is  the  most 
undemocratic  outgrowth  of  a  war 
that  was  fought  for  democracy,  he 
declared. 
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Stent  for  the  Blind. 


in  song  and  story  the  dog  is  eulogized  by  al- 
most every  race  as  man's  most  devoted  and  most 
faithful  friend.  Xor  is  the  claim  exaggerated,  as 
may  be  attested  by  anyone  who  ever  has  shared 
the  affection  that  exists  between  master  and 
animal. 

But  aside  from  the  immediately  gratifying 
aspects  of  this  affection,  the  characteristics  of  the 
animal  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
directed  toward  a  n  that  makes  the  an- 

imal's relation  to  the  race  even  more  significant. 
This  new  importance  has  been  brought  about  by 
that  wholly  worthwhile  institution  known  as  the 
Inc.,  worldwide  agency  which  trains 
dogs  of  :man  Shepherd  spee'es  as  guides 

for  the  blil 

The  Eye  movement  is  an  outgrowth  of 

the  World  War,  one  of  the  few  beneficial  things 
that  came  out  of  that  holocaust.  During  the 
war,  several  thousands  of  these  high')  intelligent 
animals  were  placed  in  peace  time  service  in  Ger- 
many. Learning  of  the  situation  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  an  American  woman  then  living  in  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland,  went  to  Germany  after  the 
war  to  study  the  methods  employed  in  training 
these  dogs,  with  the  view  of  adopting  them  to 
use  in  this  country. 

The  owner  of  exten  and  kennels, 

with  ample  facilities  at  her  disposal,  Mrs 
succeeded  in  bn  ind  training  dogs  for  this 

work  on  an  extensive  scale.  Successful  first  in 
Europe,  tiie  movement  spread  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  ended  by  equal  suc- 

cess.      Now  many  of  tl,  re  in  use  in  this 

country,  serving  their  blind  masters  and  mis- 
tresses with  uncanny  ability. 

The  average  person  has  no  conception  of 
what    is    m<  blindness.       Imagine    being 

locked  for  life  in  a  di  .here  the  light  m 

penetrates,  and  where  the  darkni  8m- 

plete  and  tin  eloping  that  one  cannot  see  the  four 
walls  about  him.  Add  to  this  a  sense  of  futility 
and  hoj  -.  and  we  may  gajn  some  idea  of 

the  afflical 

Bin  ;  and    these    faithful 

animal-,  blindness  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its 
terror,  its  futility  and  its  hop  >ugh 

this  the  blind  again    have   come 

—  freedom. 
We   who  have   the   pricel  ght  can 

only  rej  ;ne  and    in   our 

Small  an  those  who  have 

ted   this  new    form   i  or    less 

fortunate  fell 
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TELLS  OF  VALUE 
if  DOG  TOBUND 

fifhtress      Man     Addresses 
Lions'  Club  Here. 


The  value  of  the  German  shepherd 
dcg  in  helping  sightless  persons  to  live 
practically  normal  lives  was,  disiussed 
before  members  of  the  Elizabeth  Lions' 
Club  at  their  luncheon  yesterday  in  the 
Elks'  Club.  The  speaker,  himself  blind, 
was  accompanied  by  "Buddy."  one  of 
the  first  dogs  to  be  trained  by  the 
seeing  eye  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  blinc\ 

"The  dcg  attempts  to  protect  his 
master  in  much  the  same  loyal  man- 
ner that  the  mother  protects  her 
babe,"  the  speaker  said.  "Of  course, 
both  master  and  dog  must  be  trained 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful 
abilities  which  a  dog  possesses.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Seeing  Eye." 

Established  in  1929,  after  five  years 
of  intensive  study,  the  Seeing  Eye  has 
already  proved  its  worth  by  graduating 
hundreds  of  persons  within  a  month's 
training  period  for  each  individual,  the 
speaker  explained.  The  organization  is 
a  philanthropic   body,    he   added. 

Mr.  Frank  explained  that  the  dogs 
wear  harnesses  which  reveal,  through 
straps  to  the  hands  of  the  sightless, 
the  movements  which  the  animals  body 
reproduces  when  turning,  when  cross- 
ing ever  small  obstructions,  and  when 
accomplishing  many  of  the  things  re- 
quired of  the  sightless  in  arriving  at 
their  destinations.  The  dogs  operate 
on  the  vocal  commands  of  "right," 
"left"  and  "forward"  in  taking  the 
sightless  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  guide  the  sightless  in  crossing 
the  busiest  of  streets,  the  speaker  ex- 
plained. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by 
Harold    Cohen,    club    president. 

It  was  announced  that  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  annual  Christmas 
party  for  residents  of  the  Arthur 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Summit.  Dr. 
Jchn  Wirth  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  group  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  lecture  by  Dr.  George  Weber, 
of  New  York  City,  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building,  in 
Madison  avenue  on  December  20, 
under  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Peace 
League. 

Louis  Schnapel  was  a  guest  at  the 
luncheon,  n*'^* 


The  Seeing  Eye  in  Syracuse 

"THO  these  dogs  all  doors  MUST  open." 

This  ringing  demand  of  Alexander  Woollcott  in  his 
discussion  of  "the  seeing  eye"  will  find  a  hearty  echo  in 
public  sentiment. 

Even  without  his  appreciative  reference  to  the  cordial 
attitude  shown  by  Syracuse  to  three  trained  German 
shepherd  dogs  which  have  arrived  here  with  their  blind 
masters,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  popular  feeling. 

Persons  endowed  with  the  priceless  gift  of  vision  can 
do  no  less  than  to  smooth  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  pathway  of  those  less  fortunate. 

Not  in  many  years  has  any  development  appeared  which 
offers  so  much  independence  and  happiness  to  the  blind  as 
the  training  of  these  dogs  to  guide  them  through  the 
devious  maze  of  traffic. 

That  the  animals  are  able  to  perform  a  feat  which  taxes 
even  the  courage  and  the  ingenuity  of  persons  with  normal 
vision  is  an  occasion  of  wonder.    But  perform  it  they  do. 

In  view  of  the  super-important  role  they  play,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  rules  made  to  apply  to  dogs  in  general 
should  be  used  to  bar  them. 

Companies  which  serve  the  public  need  not  fear  the 
reaction  of  the  public  to  the  relaxing  of  the  rules.  It  would 
be  a  bold  person  indeed  who  would  dare  to  protest. 
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3  Blind  Men  and 
Dog  Aides  to  Be 
Guests  at  Dinner 


Chen,  Maggie  and  Gretchen,  the 
"eyes"  of  three  men  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  will  be.  with  their  masters, 
the  guestsVof  honor  at  a  dinner  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  th<?  Betts  Men's 
club  at  Betts  Memorial  Unlversallst 
church  at  6.30  o'clock  Wednesday 
evening. 

Chen,  Maggie  and  Gretchen  are 
newcomers  to  Syracuse,  for  they  were 
obtained  recently  by  Robert  Dlnci  of 
102  East  Beard  avenue,  Howard  Short 
of  108  Smith  road  and  Glen  Craft  of 
Baldwinsville  at  the  Seeing  Eye.  Inc., 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Motion  pictures  showing  the  nine 
months  training  course  from  which 
the  dogs  must  graduate  before  they 
are  sent  out  to  guide  the  sightless 
thru  traffic  and  past  obstructions,  will 
be  displayed  after  the  dinner. 

Harvey  Bebb  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner 
program  and  Mrs.  John  Humbert 
heads  the  group  planning  the  dinner-. 
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Fund  Set  Up  to  Buy 
More  "Seeing  Eyes" 

A  fund  has  l^een  established  to  buy 
10  more  "Seeing  Bya'.l  .German  shep- 
herd dog  guides  for  as""rri'any  blind 
people.. of  Syracuse,  according  to  an- 
nouncement by  Mrs.  Ethel  Fitz- 
patrick,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse,  Syracuse  institution  for 
aiding  the  blind. 

Addressing  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  Men's  Club  of 
Betts  Memorial  Church  last  night,  at 
which  Howard  Short,  Robert  Dinet 
and  Glen  Krafft,  present  possessors 
of  "seeing  eye"  guides,  were  guests. 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  urged  men's  and 
women's  clubs  to  include  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  in  their  1935  pro- 
grams. 

The  cost  of  the  dogs  and  the  neces- 
sary training  for  dogs  and  sightless 
masters  at  the  Seeing  Eye  School, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  approximately 
$150,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  said. 
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'SEEINC  EYE'   WINS   SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Chen,  one  of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  which  are  leading  three  of  Syracuse's  sightless  through 
downtown  streets  and  trafii^  made  his  first  visit  to  a  local  school  this  morning,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  master,  Robert  Dinet.  to  Lincoln  Schoo  1.  The  dog  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  voted  unanimously  that  they  are  in  favor  of  allowing  the  dogs  on  street  cars  and  in  public 
buildings.  The  program  was  arranged  by  Milton  P.  Picou,  president  of  the  Lion's  Club,  one  of  the 
organizations    which    co-operated    in    purchasing    t  he   dogs.     Picture   by   Journal   staff   photographer. 
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BY  JOHN  T.  BRADY 

"I  feel  safer  with  my  wonderful  dog  Hermes  guiding  me  on 
Boston's  busy  streets  than  I  ever  did  with  any  human  guide..  He 
has  given  me  freedom  to  go  anywhere  I  wish  without  the  slight- 
est fear  that  I'm  risking  my  life." 

When  I  heard  Emil  Schoener,  blind  since  childhood,  pay  this 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  the  idea  that  any 
dog  could  be  so  trained  as  to  make  a  better  guide  for  a  sightless 
person  than  a  human  seemed  incredible. 

But  I  changed  my  mind  after  seeing  Hermes,  a  noble  look- 
ing German  shepherd,  lead  his  master  from  his  place  of  employ- 
ment on  Newbury  street  to  the  Back  Bay  station  one  afternoon 
during  the  past  week. 

It  certainly  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  canine  intelli- 
gence and  co-operation  between  man  and  his  "best  friend."  In- 
deed, it  was  more  than  amazing.  It  was  really  thrilling  to  me  as 
it  would  have  been  to  you.  I've  never  seen  a  more  extraordinary 
performance  by  a  working  dog,  though  I've  known  many  dogs 
famous  for  their  intelligence,  and  have  seen  them  do  wonderful 
things. 

Dashing  for  His  Train 

By  Canis,  it  was  marvelous  to  see  how  this  dog  enabled  his 
sightless  master  to  dash  for  his  train  across  four  streets  and 
through  Copley  square,  at  an  hour  when  auto  traffic  was  heavy, 
as  quickly  and  safely  as  anybody  with  perfect  eyesight  could. 

Hermes  himself,  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods  in  Roman 
mythology,  couldn't  have  done  a  better  job  of  guidance  than  this 
dog  that  has  been  named  after  him. 

When  Mr.  Schoener,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  workshop  and 
salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  133  Newbury  street,  had  finished  his  day's  work, 
shortly  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  and  placed  on  his  dog's  shoulders  a  harness  to  which  is 
attached  a  U-shaped,  semi-stiff  handle  that  may  be  likened  to  the. 
shafts  of  a  wagon  on  a  small  scale. 

By  holding  the  handle  lightly  with  the  finger-tips  of  his  left 
hand  Mr.  Schoener  is  able,  he  explained,  to  feel  instantly  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  dog  to  the  right  or  left  to  avoid  any  ob- 
stacle and  he  governs  himself  accordingly.  The  dog  always  walks 
at  his  master's  left  side. 

"Let's  go,"  said  Mr.  Schoener,  after  also  attaching  to  the 
dog's  collar  a  leash  that  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  and  uses 
to  check  the  animal  in  case  he  should  happen  to  make  a  bolt  for 
another  dog  or  a  cat,  though  he  rarely  commits  such  a  breach  of 
discipline. 

To  get  from  his  office  to  the  street  Mr.  Schoener  had  to 
walk  through  a  hallway  and  then  down  a  twisting  flight  of  stairs. 

Ran  Down  Stairs 

"I  know  my  way  around  this  building  so  well  that  I  could 
leave  it  on  the  run,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  do  that  with  Hermes  be-  i 
cause  it  might  make  him  careless.  Though  I  am  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings I  make  him  live  up  to  the  training  he  has  received. 
Now  watch  what  he  does,  but  please  don't  talk  to  me  on  the  way 
to  the  station  because  our  conversation  might  be  distracting  to 
the  dog." 

At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs  Hermes  stopped  abruptly 
without  any  word  from  his  master  and  did  not  move  until  Mr. 
Schoener  had  given  him  the  command,  "Forward."  Man  and 
dog  then  ran  down  the  stairs,  but  after  passing  through  the  street 
door  of  the  building  Hermes  again  halted  on  the  topmost  of  three 
«r  four  steps  descending  to  the  sidewalk  of  Newbury  street.  _*- 


Flossie"  never  makes  the  mis- 
take of  taking  her  blind  mistress 
down  a  flight  of  steps  'without 
first  stopping  at  the  top  one. 
After  Miss  Lerner  has  obtained 
her  bearings  with  a  cane,  the 
dog  waits  for  a  command  to 
move  down   the   steps. 
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"Good  boy!"  said  his  master,  before  giving  him  another  for- 
ward command  at  which  the  dog  went  straight  across  the  side- 
,walk  to  its  outer  edge  and  stopped  about  a  foot  from  the  curbing. 
"Right,"  commanded  his  master,  and  they  went  toward  Dart- 
mouth street  at  a  walking  pace  so  rapid  that  I  almost  had  to  do 
ft  dog  trot  to  keep  up  with  them. 

On  reaching  the  curbing  of  Dartmouth  street  the  dog  stop- 
ped again  and  this  time  his  master  patted  him  in  addition  to  giving 
flim  a  word  of  praise.  With  a  light  bamboo  cane  that  he  carried 
in  his  right  hand  the  blind  man  located  the  curve  of  the  curbing 
and  faced  toward  Copley  square.  Hermes  obeyed  a  command  to 
turn  left  and  when  Mr.  Schoener  heard  the  automobile  traffic  on 
Newbury  street  stop,  the  dog  started  across  the  thoroughfare  at 
the  word  "Forward." 

Swerved  Out  of  Danger 

While  they  were  crossing  Newbury  street  an  automobile 
swung  into  their  path  from  Dartmouth  street,  but  Hermes  saw  I 
it  and  slowed  up  to  let  it  pass.  The  dog  kept  on  the  left  of  the 
sidewalk  close  to  the  buildings  as  they  rushed  along  Boylston 
street  in  which  automobile  traffic  was  temporarily  at  a  standstill. 
However,  the  dog  halted  his  sightless  master  at  the  curbing  so 
i  he  wouldn't  stumble  over  it  and  waited  for  an  order  to  proceed. 

At  Huntington  avenue  the  dog  did  the  same  thing  and  in 
I  crossing  that  thoroughfare  he  showed  how  watchful  he  is  for  any- 
thing that  may  endanger  his  master's  life.  When  Mr.  Schoener 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  the  hindmost  of  a  line  of  taxicabs  at  the  curbing 
there  started  to  back  up,  and  while  it  might  not  have  struck  the 
blind  man  if  he  had  kept  on  his  course,  his  "seeing  eye"  dog 
swerved  to  the  right  away  from  the  moving  vehicle  and  out  of  its 
path. 

Between  Huntington  avenue  and  Stuart  street  Hermes  again 
showed  what  an  alert  guide  he  is.  A  man  dashed  out  of  the 
service  entrance  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  and  would  surely  have 
collied  violently  with  Schoener  if  his  dog  hadn't  stopped  him  in 
his  tracks. 

To  Station  in  Less  Than  Four  Minutes 

On  reaching  Stuart  street,  Schoener  had  to  wait  for  auto 
traffic  to  stop,  but  in  five  seconds  after  it  did  he  was  across  that 
artery  and  in  another  jiffy  his  dog  turned  him  into  the  doors  of 
the  Back  Bay  station.  He  had  made  the  trip  from  133  New- 
bury street  in  less  than  four  minutes,  and  I  doubt  if  any  human 
guiding  a  blind  man  could  duplicate  the  feat  in  that  time  at  the 
same  hour  without  experiencing  several  narrow  escapes  from  seri- 
ous injuries. 

It  is  dark  now  when  Mr.  Schoener  arrives  at  the  railroad 
station  in  Dedham  and  then  he  has  a  five-minute  walk  to  reach 
his  home,  but  his  "seeing  eye"  serves  him  as  efficiently  in  dark- 
ness as  it  does  in  daylight.  Hermes  has  even  learned  to  shorten 
their  homeward  journey  as  much  as  possible  by  taking  him  on  a 
short-cut  through  a  patch  of  woods  where  he  has  to  keep  in  a 
narrow  path  to  avoid  stumbling  over  rocks  and  roots  of  trees. 

Depending  entirely  on  his  dog  for  guidance,  Mr.  Schoener 
has  been  coming  from  his  Dedham  home  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment in  Boston  every  working  day  since  he  got  Hermes  about 
two  months  ago. 

"For  four  years  my  wife  guided  me  to  and  from  my  work," 
he  said,''  and  of  course  she  was  careful  to  keep  me  from  stepping 
into  dangerous  spots.  But  when  she  asks  me  if  I  feel  as  safe 
under  Hermes'  guidance  as  I  did  with  her  and  I  assure  her  that  I 
do  she  laughingly  accuses  me  of  thinking  my  dog  is  a  greater  as- 
set to  me  than  she  is. 

"Seriously  hpwevert  J  believe  that  one  of  these  seeing  sxg 
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Ever  on  the  alert  for  obstruc- 
tion!, "Flossie"  is  here  seen  pre- 
venting Miss  Lerner  from  fall- 
ing over  a  rock  on  the  sidewalk. 
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I  dogs  is  a  safer  and  more  vigilant  guide  for  a  blind  man  than  any 
human  being  can  be.  These  dogs  won't  take  foolish  chances.  They 
don't  lose  their  heads  as  humans  are  apt  to  at  times,  and  are  on 
the  job  of  protecting  you  every  minute. 

"When  I'm  travelling  with  Hermes  we  are  working  in  part- 
nership, and  I  give  him  no  commands  in  crossing  a  street,  but  let 
him  decide  what  course  is  best  to  take  if  any  emergency  arises. 

"He  has  saved  me  from  almost  certain  death  at  least  once  in 
the  short  time  I've  had  him.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  I  was 
on  my  way  to  work  I  started  across  Newbury  street  at  Dartmouth 
thinking  that  I  could  cross  safely,  as  I  had  heard  autos  stop  in 
front  of  me.  But  Hermes  suddenly  backed  up  and  forced  me  to 
jump  back  to  the  curbing  I  had  just  left. 

"Before  I  hardly  reached  the  curbstone  a  car  roared  by  me 
so  close  that  the  wind  it  made  flapped  my  coat-tails,  and  a  man 
came  up  to  me  and  said:  'It's  lucky  for  you  that  you  jumped  when 
you  did.  That  crazy  driver  only  missed  you  by  about  six  inches. 
But  I've  got  his  number  and  I'm  going  to  report  him  to  the  reg- 
istrar of  motor  vehicles." 

For  the  past  six  or  seven  months  Miss  Jane  Lerner  of  50 
Manning  street,  Needham,  blind  since  her  childhood,  has  had  a 
"seeing  eye"  dog  to  guide  her  footsteps,  and  she  states  that  she 
never  felt  safer  Avith  her  mother  than  she  does  with  her  German 
shepherd,  Flossie,  at  her  side. 

Guides  Her  to  Theatre  and  Church 

"Flossie  has  given  me  a  new  sense  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence that  means  so  much  to  a  blind  person,"  said  Miss  Lerner. 
"If  I  wish  to  go  out  for  a  walk  it  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  wait  un- 
til someone  can  go  with  me.  None  of  the  family  are  obliged. to 
stop  what  they  may  be  doing  to  act  as  my  guide.  With  Flossie  I 
can  go  and  come  as  freely  as  any  of  them.  She  guides  me  to  the 
theatre,  into  it,  and  to  a  seat.  If  the  place  isn't  crowded  she 
sits  in  a  seat  beside  me  and  enjoys  the  show,  otherwise  she  crawls 
under  a  seat  and  lies  there  quietly.  And  she  takes  me  to  church, 
too." 

These  two  dogs  were  educated  in  an  amazing  school,  known 
as  The  Seeing  Eye,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  they  were  not 
taught  to  read  or  write  or  to  do  fancy  tricks,  but  to  perform  the 
delicate  and  humane  task  of  serving  as  navigators  and  protectors 
for  the  blind. 

The  story  of  how  this  institution  was  founded  and  how  it 
educates  these  marvelous  dogs  and  then  teaches  blind  men  to  use 
them  is  mighty  interesting. 

Idea  Came  From  Germany 

In  1928  an  article  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
which  described  the  successful  development  of  shepherd  dogs  as 
guides  for  blinded  war  veterans  of  Germany,  excited  the  interest 
of  a  young  Southerner,  Morris  S.  Frank.  It  told  in  detail  how 
several  thousands  of  these  dogs  daily  led  their  blind  masters  in 
cities  and  in  the  country.  It  stressed  the  independence  these  dogs 
made  possible,  an  independence  which  Mr.  Frank  himself  desper- 
ately craved,  for  he,  too,  was  blind. 

The  author,  of  that  article,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  received 
many  letters  from  blind  people,  among  them  one  from  Mr.  Frank. 
But  his  alone  asked  this  question,  "How  can  I,  a  blind  man,  help 
to  develop  a  similar  service  for  America?" 

3&£  spirit  jvhjch  firoraBted,  £hat  flae&tjjon  appealed  &fi  M£& 
Eustis.  She  was  not,  as  Mr.  Frank  thought,  a  journalist,  but  was 
herself  doing  the  work.  She  was  then  in  Switzerland  at  her  re- 
search and  experimental  station,  Fortunate  Fields,  investigating 
the  intelligence  of  dogs  in  relation  to  their  service  to  mankind. 

For  five  years  she  had  been  working  successfully  with  an* 
other  American,  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  the  geneticist,  to  develop 
the  intelligence  which  had  marked  the  German  shepherd  dog  dur- 
ing the  centuries  it  had  tended  sheep  throughout  middle  Europe. 
They  had  produced  dogs  to  patrol  the  Swiss  national  borders  for 
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the  bwiss  state  ponce,  ior  me  iianan  metropolitan  police,  tot, 
liaison  service  in  the  Swiss  army,  for  trailing  and  finding  missing 
persons. 

It  was  to  this  research  centre  that  Mrs.  Eustis  invited  Mr. 
Frank.  Here  he  would  be  taught  to  use  a  dog  guide.  If,  through 
him,  only  a  few  blind  Americans  were  given  "eyes,"  the  expense 
and  effort  would  be  worthwhile.  Both  Mrs.  Eustis  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey realized,  however,  that  Mr.  Frank  would  have  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  the  dog  guide  in  the  complexity  of  American  traffic 
conditions — notoriously  more  difficult  than  those  of  Europe. 

What  Buddy  Has  Done 

What  has  happened  since  Mr.  Frank  returned  to  America 
with  Buddy,  his  guide,  is  the  history  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  With 
Buddy  to  guide  him,  Mr.  Frank  tested  himself  under  every  con- 
ceivable condition  of  traffic.  He  travelled  thousands. of  miles  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  deliberately  seeking  bad  intersec- 
tions, narrow  curbless  streets,  fast  and  congested  traffic.  Every- 
where he  and  Buddy  went  together  alone  and  never  once  did  the; 
principles  mastered  abroad  fail  when  applied. 

He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  that  his  experiment  had  been  success- 
ful and  that  they  must  start  a  philantrophic  school  in  America.; 
She  agreed  immediately  to  rearrange  her  work  abroad  and  to  help 
him.     Together  they  founded  the  Seeing  Eye. 

During  their  travels  throughout  the  country  Mr.  Frank  and 
Buddy  have  had  some  exciting,  not  to  say  perilous,  adventures. 

In  Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Frank  and  Buddy  were 
asleep  in  a  hotel  room.  Suddenly  the  dog  nosed  the  man  out  of 
bed.  He  dressed  and  followed  Buddy  into  the  corridor.  Then  he 
smelled  what  the  dog  had  sensed  long  before — smoke.  Together 
they  turned  in  the  fire  alarm,  saving  their  own  and  perhaps  * 
number  of  other  lives.  Mr.  Frank  has  come  to  trust  her,  you  can 
be  sure. 

Saved  Master  From  Fatal  Plunge 

Once  when  he  didn't  it  was  almost  his  undoing.  Mr.  Fra-nk 
was  stopping  on  the  10th  floor  of  a  hotel  in  Chicago.  He  was 
leaving  his  room  one  morning,  as  he  had  done  a  number  of  times 
before,  and  gave  the  customary  command  which  directed  Buddy 
to  take  him  towards  the  elevator,  a  short  distance  up  the  corri- 
dor. Mr.  Frank  knew  about  how  many  steps  it  was  and  was* 
somewhat  surprised  when  Buddy  stopped  six  or  eight  feet  from 
where,  experience  told  him,  the  hell  was.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand, "Forward,"  but  she  only  sat  down.  With  his  cane  he  ex- 
plored the  area  in  front  of  him  and,  finding  no  obstacle,  he  re- 
peated the  command.  Still  Buddy  didn't  budge.  With  youthful 
impetuosity  he  jerked  the  harness,  repeating  the  command  with 
emphasis.      Buddy  lay  flat  on  the  floor. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Mr.  Frank  would  have  done  had 
not  at  that  moment  a  chambermaid  come  bustling  out  of  one  of 
the  rooms  nearby.  When  she  saw  the  two  of  them  she  screamed, 
for  she,  too,  recognized  the  danger  that  Buddy  had  seen.  By 
some  unusual  accident,  the  elevator  door  had  been  left  open  and 
in  front  of  Mr.  Frank  was  a  pit  10  stories  deep. 

A  young  woman  had  just  started  to  cross  a  quiet  street  re- 
cently when  a  small  parcel  which  she  was  carrying  slipped  from 
her  hand.  She  gave  the  word  "Fetch"  which,  to  a  trained  dog, 
would  have  been  a  command  immediately  to  be  obeyed  at  all 
costs.  But  half  a  block  away  there  was  an  automobile  approach- 
ing rapidly.  To  have  picked  up  the  package  would  have  been 
dangerous.  Without  hesitation  the  dog  took  his  mistress  to  safe- 
ty on  the  sidewalk,  returning  to  the  parcel  only  after  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  danger,  had  passed. 

Other  New  Englanders  besides  Mr.  Schoener  and  Miss 
Lerner  who  are  now  using  Seeing  Eye  dogs  as  guides  include: 
Henrv  T.  [stas,  46  Starr  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Miss  Anne 
Connelly,  Burlington,  Vt.  ;  Jack  Despres,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Miss  Ethel  Stevens  296  Lennox  street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Mr.  Stanley  Pinks,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Karl 
Krafve,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Mist    Jane    Lemerj  of    Needham    with    her    "Seeing     Eye"    guide 

"Flossie."    The  dog  stops  when   she  reaches  a  curbing,   waits  for 

a  command  to  go  forward,  then  carefully  looks  to  both  right  and 

left  for  traffic  before  proceeding. 
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Emil    Schoener   and   hi»    "Seeing    Eye"    dog    "Hermes'*   out   for   * 

brisk    walk    on    Commonwealth    avenue.     Mr.    Schoener    has    been 

totally  blind  since  childhood,  but  comes  from  Dedham  to  his  work 

in   Boston   daily  under   the   guidance   of   "Hermes." 
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Plan  Local  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog  Club 

Officials  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League  are  eager  to  foster  the  or- 
ganization of  a  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog  Club  of  New  England,  which  would 
include  all  blind  folks  in  this  section  using  trained  dogs  as  guides. 

President  Robert  F.  Sellar  of  the  league  and  its  chief  veterinary, 
Dr.  Wesley  A.  Young,  have  been  much  interested  in  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  for  some  time,  and  the  former  has  just  announced  that  Owners  of 
these  animals  are  offered  free  medical  service  for  them  and  advice  on 
how  to  feed  and  care  for  them  at  the  Animal   Rescue  League. 

The  league  will  also  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any  "Seeing  Eye" 
owner  who  has  difficulty  having  his  dog  accepted  as  a  passenger  on 
buses,  street  cars,  railroads  or  in  hotels. 


More  thrilling  anecdotes  about  the  marvelous  feats  of 
"Seeing  Eye"  dogs  in  guiding  the  blind. 

Heart-touching  incidents  revealing  what  one  of  these 
remarkably  intelligent  animals  means  to  a  person  with  sight- 
less eyes. 

And  interesting  details  of  the  training  given  the  blind 
men  and  women  in  the  use  of  them  and  how  the  dogs  are 
trained  at  Morristown,   N.  J. 

BY  JOHN  T.  BRADY 

Why  sightless  people  who  use  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  regard 
them  as  safer  and  more'  vigilant  guides  than  humans  is  revealed  by 
numerous  true  anecdotes. 

Here  is  a  gem  just  received  from  a  person  totally  blind  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  and  though  written  in  simple  language, 
with  no  attempt  at  dramatization,  it  gave  me  a  heart  throb. 

"This  week  I  had  occasion  to  cross  a  street  on  which  there  was 
a  car  line.  We  had  crossed  the  first  set  of  tracks  when  our  progress 
was  halted  by  a  moving  street  car.  However,  just  stopping  did  not 
eliminate  danger  of  the  street  car,  for  it  was  turning  a  corner,  so 
that  as  it  went  around  the  rear  end  it  swung  our  way. 

"Teti,  my  'Seeing  Eye,'  handled  the  situation  quite  coolly  and 
capably  by  stopping  and  then  pulling  nic  to  the  left  and  at  the  same 
time  backing  away.  As  the  car  turned,  it  gathered  speed  fast  and 
saved  me  from  God  knows  what. 

"\\  hen  we  readied  the  sidewalk  she  was  rewarded  quite  en- 
thusiastically, and  a  bystander,  who  saw  the  whole  thing,  remarked: 
'It's  a  good  thing  you  did  not  lean  forward  for  that  car  missed  you 
by  about  six  indies  when  the  rear  end  swung  around.'  Perhaps 
this  experience  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  others  the  importance  of 
standing  erect." 

The  lessons  in  disobedience  form  an  important  part  of  the 
dog's  education.  Frequently  a  truck,  a  coal  chute,  or  construc- 
tion work  completely  blocks  a  sidewalk.  The  blind  man  cannot 
see  the  best  way  to  go  around  the  obstruction  and  when  his  dog 
stops  can  only  give  the  command  "Forward"  which  is  the  general 
direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  go.  To  obey  this  command  is  im- 
possible. So  the  dog  must  obey  the  spirit  of  it.  And  frequently 
this  means  going  into  the  street  and  around  parked  cars  before 
the  obstruction  is  cleared. 

Other  Remarkable  Feats 

The  blind  men  and  women  who  graduate  from  the  Seeing 
Eye  (after  a  month  of  intensive  schooling)  take  pride  in  writing 
the  school  of  their  progress  at  home.  Even  their  everyday  ex- 
periences illustrate  the  remarkable  sagacity  of  these  animals. 
One  man  writes : 

"Arga  has  taken  me  through  so  many  tight  places  that  I 
;will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  would  like  to  cite 
just  one  instance.  I  think  it  rather  remarkable  in  that  we  never 
met  with  any  condition  just  like  it  during  our  training,  thus  she 
must  have  figured  out  the  details  in  her  own  brain.  We  were 
walking  along  a  narrow  sidewalk  which  was  made  more  narrow- 
by  tiers  of  large  cartons  piled  up  on  both  sides  of  the  walk,  leaving 
only  a  passageway  of  from  two  to  three  feet. 


J  "Taking  me  to  the  pile  on  the  left  side  of  the  walk,  she 

sat  down,  showing  me  that  there  was  an  obstruction.  Think- 
ing that  the  entire  walk  was  taken  up  with  the  cartons  as  it 
sometimes  is,  I  gave  her  the  forward  command,  expecting 
her  to  go  out  in  the  street  to  take  me  around  it.  Instead 
she  arose,  moved  to  the  right  a  very  short  distance  and  sat 
down  again.  I  guessed  what  her  action  meant;  namely, 
'We  have  only  this  narrow  space  to  go  through,  so  follow 
me  closely,'  which  is  what  I  did.  After  that  and  many  other 
such  experiences  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  her  competent 
hands." 

Another  student,  a  woman  I  mm  WilkeS-Barre,  Penn.,  writes: 

"You  will  doubtless  remember  the  part  of  North  Main  street 
where  the  sidewalk  is  so  high  above  the  road  that  there  is  an  iron 
railing  for  two  blocks.  Well,  one  day  last  week  there  was  a  large 
pipe  across  the  sidewalk.  Jan  stopped;  I  felt  the  pipe,  but  had 
no  idea  what  to  do  as  I  knew  I  could  not  go  off  the  sidewalk  at 
that  point.  I  gave  the  command  T'orward'  and  left  the  solution 
of  the  problem  entirely  to  Jan.  She  immediately  took  me  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  a  house,  walked  across  a  lawn  separat- 
ing two  houses  and  then  descended  a  flight  of  steps  which  led 
down  to  the  sidewalk  from  another  house." 

The  method  by  which  the  clog  and  man  work  together  is 
'timple.  The  dog  guide  does  not  take  her  master  to  his  destina- 
tion without  being  told  where  to  go.  It  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated, but  blind  people  develop  an  adequate  mental  picture  of 
their  own  communities.  All  they  need  is  a  means  by  which  they 
may  be  guided  around  their  picture.  In  a  strange  city  they  ask 
directions  as  anyone  else  would.  It  is  simple  to  remember  the 
blocks  and  to  remember  also  when  to  <^o  right  or  left. 

The  master  directs  his  dog  by  oral  commands  of  ''Right," 
"Left"  or  "Forward. "  But  it  i^  the  dog  that  guides  the  master. 
By  means  of  the  handle  of  the  leather  harness,  which  he  holds 
lightly  m  his  left  hand,  she  takes  him  around  pedestrians,  side- 
walk obstructions,  automobiles,  anything  which  may  interfere 
with  his  safe  pri  The  pa<  e  i-  ripid,  rather  faster  than  that 

of  the  average  ■  win.     Upon  arriving  at  street  crossings  the 

do£  guides  her  maste_r  tu  the  edge  of  the  curb  and  stop§.  ile  i 
finds  the  edge  immediately  with  his  foot  or  cane  and  then  gives 
her  the   command   for   the   direction   in   which   he   wishes   to   go. 

The  dog  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  her  part.  Her  Uit 
have  been  thorough,  particularly  those  which  teach  her  to  think 
for  herself.  She  must  pass  the  school's  rigid  "blindfold"  test  in 
which  her  instructor's  eyes  are  bandaq-ed  so  that  he  is,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  blind.  She  is  then  tested  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  on  streets  and  intersections  and  in  the  heaviest  of 
pedestrian  and  auto  traffic.  "When  she  passes  she  can  be  certified 
as  ready  for  her  blind  master. 

How  Dogs  Are  Trained 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  educated  animal  and 
one  which  is  trained.  A  trained  clog  will  react  only  to  command";, 
while  education  aims  to  teach  a  dog  to  disobey  where  obedience  is 
impossible  or  will  endanger  her  master. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  must  not  only  be  educated  to  watch  for 
such  simple  obstructions  as  packing  boxes,  barrels,  coal  holes  on 
the  sidewalks,  they  must  be  able,  also,  to  judge  the  height  of 
awnings.  In  his  three  months'  task  of  giving  the  dog  her  educa- 
tion, the  instructor  necessarily  must  take  many  bumps  until  she 
has  learned  just  how  much  clearance  to  allow.  Once  she  realizes 
what  is  expected  of  her,  however,  she  assimilates  her  education 
rapidly. 

There  are  no  secrets  which  The  Seeing  Eye  uses  to  make 
the  shepherd  an  effective  guide,  but  there  arc  several  essentials 
to  success.  The  first  is  experience.  The  knowledge  gained  by 
the  years  of  work  which  have  gone  into  the  development  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  is  called  upon  in  the  education  of  every  student.  A  sec- 
ond essential  is  that  the  carefully  selected  dog  is  educated,  not 
trained.     She  is  taught  to  think  for  herself  and  in  her  instruction 
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learns  certain  principles  -which  she  can  apply  to  problems  she  will 
meet  later.  If  she  reacted  only  to  commands  she  would  he  use- 
less in  guiding  blind  people. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  she  loves  to  work.  To 
her  service  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  duty.  Her  master's  hours  are 
hers.  Her  main  compensation  is  her  master's  affection  and  his 
niter  reliance  on  her.  In  contrail  with  hired  human  guides,  she 
does  not  ask  S40  a  month  plus  lunches  and  carfares  as  a  salary 
for  right  hours  a  day.  Fivft  dollars  a  month  will  satisfy  her 
material  wants,  and  often  less 'because  of  the  butcher's  kindness! 

Training  in  Use  of  Dogs 

Blind  students,  men  and  women,  come  to  the  school  in 
clases  of  eight,  the  maximum  an  instructor  is  able  to  teach  at  one 
time.  While  their  major  objective  is  to  learn  through  practice 
and  instruction  how  to  direct  the  dog  and  follow  her  guidance, 
some  of  them  must  learn  other  things,  too.  Many  of  them  since 
blindness  have  lost  the  faculty  of  finding  their  way  in  known  sur- 
roundings. Others  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  shuffling  feet  and 
groping  walk,  with  body  bent  forward  ,and  hands  outstretched. 
Some  never  had  walked  downstairs  unaided.  Fear  has  conquered 
them — not  just  the  fear  of  phvsical  injury  but  of  dreaded 
economic  dependence. 

It  is  this  feature  which  so  often  has  grave  mental  conse- 
•  quences — when  the  mind  deteriorates  and  no  longer  can  evaluate 
properly  its  impressions.  These  are  things  which  must  be  un- 
learned if  the  dog  is  to  bring  independence.  At  The  Seeing  Eye 
the  student  is  taught  to  free  himself  from  these  habits  of  help- 
lessness, so  that  self-reliance  and  courage  gradually  return. 
Anticipation  replaces  despair  as  the  dog  opens  a  new  world  for  her 
master,  one  he  dreamed  of  but  never  hoped  to  have  again. 

All  the  practice  work  of  the  student  with  his  dog  takes 
place  on  the  streets  of  Morristown.  Here,  morning  and  after- 
noon each  day,  the  student  gradually  assimilates  his  lessons. 
Near  the  end  of  his  month's  course  he  is  able  to  go  about  the 
city  without  an  instructor,  just  as  he  will  on  his  return  home. 

From  the  time  the  student  is  assigned  his  dog,  the  two  are 
inseparable.  No  one  else  feeds  or  cares  for  her  and  within  a  few 
days  the  two  are  bound  together  by  a  mutual  affection — a  tie 
which  remains  unbroken  throughout  the  years  of  the  dog's  work- 
ing life.  Even  about  the  house,  where  no  guiding  is  necessary, 
dog  and  man  are  Constantly  together  just  because  they  Want  to 
be.     She  even  sleeps  close  by  her  master's  bed. 

This  companionship  never  can  be  permanent  and  almost  in- 
vanablv  the  life  span  of  the  man  is  greater  than  that  of  his 
dog.  The  loss  of  his  dog  revives  the  old  despondency,  but  onlv 
|  momentarily,  for  every  graduate  knows  that  his  "blindness"  will 
last  only  until  he  can  come  again  to  The  Seeing  Eve  and  become 
adjusted  to  another  guide — and  friend. 

A  Heart  Touching  Reunion 

Blind  people  who  have  been  graduated  bv  The  Seeing  Eye 
have  done  many  unusual  things— unusual,  that  is,  for  men  and 
women  who  cannot  see.  Recently  the  blind  editor  of  the  South 
eastern  Index,  in  Oregon,  climbed  to  the  topmost  peak  of  Mt. 
Kaiiner.  with  only  his  dog  to  guide  him.  John  Gordon,  a  young 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  made  a  round  trip  to  Europe 
this  summer  with  his  dog  guide  Ortie.  Because  of  quarantine 
conditions,  he  was  unable  to  take  the  dog  with  him  into  England, 
he  steward  kindly  took  care  of  her  and  in  a  letter  to  The  Seeing 
J'.ye  he  describes  their  reunion: 

P  "T.hD,agent  ?Ut  °rtie  aboard  at  Le  Havre,  and  I  boarded  the 
raris  at  Plymouth,  at  about  midnight;  the  steward  did  not  bring 
Urtie  up  to  me  until  I  was  at  breakfast.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
usual  calm  atmosphere  of  the  dining  room  was  suddenly  shattered 
by  piercing  yells  and  a  leaping,  jumping  dog  as  Ortie  spied  me 
around  the  corner  of  the  table. 
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"The  first  time  we  went  on  deck,  Ortie  took  me  straight  to 
the  deck  chair  I  had  had  on  the  way  over,  pretty  good  memory 
I  should  say." 

Graduates  of  The  Seeing  Kye  hold  many  positions.  One' is 
S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind.  Another  is  Herbert  Geisler,  a  partner  in  a  law  firm 
in  Chicago.  Stanley  Pinks,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  built  up  a 
profitable  magazine  subscription  agency.  In  Burlington,  Vt., 
Miss  Anne  Connolly  runs  a  novelty  shop.  Jack  Despres  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Brown  University.  Others  are  typists,  salesmen  and 
demonstrators.  In  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg  there  is  a  minister.  A 
number  are  newsstand  operators.  In  many  instances  indepen- 
dence would  be  imposible  if  it  Avere  necessary  to  hire  human  be- 
ings as  guides. 

Cost  of  Dogs  Not  Prohibitive 

Though  the  school  is  philanthropic,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
The  Seeing  Kye  to  give  dog  guides  free.  Blind  people  do  not  want 
charity  any  more  than  do  those  of  us  who  sec.  The  blind  beggar 
is  hardly  more  representative  of  all  the  blind  than  the  panhandler 
is  typical  of  those  with  eyesight.  Each  student  is  asked  to  pay 
$150  for  his  fully  educated  guide,  his  equipment,  tuition,  and 
board  and  lodging,  during  at  least  four  weeks  of  instruction  at 
headquarters.  Naturally,  many  blind  applicants  are  unable  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  advance,  or  even  a  large  part  of  it.  Special  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  them  to  distribute  their  payments  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  does  Hot  represent  the  actual 
outlay  which  The  Seeing  Eye  must  make  to  give  independence  to 
a  blind  individual.  It  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  reha- 
bilitating a  blind  man — work  which  The  Seeing  Eye  begins  long 
before  the  student  comes  to  the  school  for  his  dog  and  continues 
long  after  the  dog  and  his  master  have  returned  home  together. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  school's 
programme,  but  it  is  the  most  important,  too,  for  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is  this  rehabilitation.  In  this  the  dog 
is  the  all-important  instrument,  but  she  cannot  do  the  job  by  her- 
self. She  is  the  seed  from  which  a  new  life  grows,  but  only  if 
the  ground  is  well  prepared  and  the  plant  carefully  nurtured. 

How  Seeing  Eye  Is  Supported 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  by  the  members  who  subscribe 
annually  to  make  possible  the  continuance  of  its  work.  But  they 
do  not  join  solely  to  support  the  organization,  nor  is  it  for  that 
reason  alone  that  they  are  welcomed.  The  future  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  depends  on  a  broad  public  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  organization  itself  but  of  the  conception 
of  blindness  merely  as  a  handicap  and  not  an  affliction — a  con- 
ception which  The  Seeing  Eye  has  a  share  in  moulding.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  equally  as  important  as  the  graduates 
in  spreading  this  point  of  view. 

As  The  Seeing  Eye  grows  it  needs  wider  public  support, 
both  financial  and  moral.  Over  130  blind  men  and  women  have 
already  received  Seeing  Eye  guides  and  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  America  are  now  ready  to  go  forward  in  the  same 
Way  to  independence.  They  know  there  are  |obs  which  they  can 
fill  as  salesmen,  store  and  newsstand  operators,  masseurs,  as  fac- 
tor}- workers  in  industry,  as  dictaphone  operators,  typists  and  in 
numerous  other  fields.  But  they  cannot  take  the  jobs  If  the)  can't 
get  to  them.  They  must  be  able  to  ^o  from  one  place  to  another, 
safely,  economicailv  and  quickly.  The  best  answer  is  the  dog 
guide. 
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A   arroup  of   Seeing:   Eye  dogs  at  play  in  the   kennels   of  the  Morristown    school,    where    they    are    trained    to    guide    the    hlind. 


.fp«  wkl      l   •       ow?,fau,t  vrhen   he  stumbles   over  a  curbing  or  . 
-tep   oWn   it      T°         P  w,leSBVr  »"   ««e..ary  for  him  to 

it  oTIeein,,  k  "'Z*0   "   t0Ully  bind'   but  you'd  never   suspect 

on  seem*  her  out  for  a  stroll  with  her  Seeing  Eye  do, 
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I  NY.  Central  Allows 
Blind  to  Have  Dogs 
In  Train  Coaches 

Blind  persons  may  now  bring 
their  guide  dogs  into  day  coaches 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  it 
was  announced  yesterday  by  L. 
W.  Landman,  passenger  traffic 
manager. 

There  will  be  no  extra  charge. 
The  dog  must  be  muzzled  and  in 
leading  harness. 

Until  no«  d<-gs  have  been  car- 
ried in  the    aggage  car. 
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Blind  Mans  Guide 

P         Specially    Trained 

Hermes,  Boston  Police  Dog,  Watches  Over  His  Master 
and  Takes  Him  in  and  Out  Through  Traflfic — 
Travels  on  Railroad  With  Him  —  Watches  for 
Traflfic  When  Crossing  Street  —  Prejudiced 
Against  Women 

By  R.  H.  MORSE 


HERMES  carries  more  respon- 
sibility than  any  other  dog 
in  Boston.  With  his  master 
he  takes  the  train  in  from 
Dedham  each  morning,  is  on  the  job 
all  day  and  returns  at  night.  All 
night  he  sleeps  by  his  master's  bed. 
For  Hermes  is  "a  guide  dog"  and 
his   master   is  blind. 

When  Emil  Schoener,  in  charge  of 
the  experimental  workshop  for  the 
blind  on  Newbury  street,  decided  to 
get  a  guide  dog  he  went  last  fall  to 
"the  Seeing  Eye"  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.  There  he  was  in  training  for  a 
month,  first  with  a  man  who  ran  at 
his  side  like  a  dog,  then  with  Hermes. 

Hermes,  named  for  the  messenger 
to  the  Roman  gods,  was  born  a  Ger- 
man police  pup  in  Switzerland  about 
two  years  ago.  His  training  was  re- 
ceived at  "the  Seeing  Eye,"  where 
dogs  who  are  taught  must  be  not  less 
than  14  months  and  not  over  two 
years  old.  He  had  to  be  tested  for 
a  number  of  things  to  be  sure  he 
could  meet  the  requirements.  For  in- 
stance, a  gun-shy  dog  would  balk  at 
automobile  back-firing. 

Although  Mr  Schoener  buys  a 
ticket  each  day  Hermes  is  the  guest 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad,  which  has  issued 
him  a  pass  to  ride  in  the  smoker 
with  his  master.  And  he  has  had  an 
offer  of  free  treatment  from  the  Ani- 
mal Rescue  league,  an  offer  he  has 
nut   yet  had   to  accept. 

When  Mr  .Schoener  took  off  the 
dog's  slip-chain  collar  to  show  the 
visitor  Hermes  sidled  up  to  him  and 
slipped  his  head  through  it.  "He 
feels  undressed  without  it,"  said  Mr 
Schoener.  Moreover  Hermes  is  taught 
to  wait  on  himself  as  well  as  on  his 
master.  If  the  latter  drops  anything 
Hermes  picks  it  up.  In  the  house 
h»  stays  in  one  place  so  he  can  be 
found  easilv. 

He  Is  Sever  Hit 

Mr  Schoener  never  hits  him.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  reprimand  Hermes 
his  master  cries,  "Foul!"  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  pulls  ,on  his  slip-chain 
collar,  a  gesture  that  hurts  Hermes 
a  little.  But  Mr  Schoener  always  fol- 
lows a  reprimand  with  a  command  to 
Hermes  to  do  something  which  can 
be  done  instantly  and  closes  with  a 
"Good  boy,"  accent  on  the  "got 
Then  Hermes  knows  his  master  b 
nothing  against   him. 

Since  a  strange  woman  patted 
Hermes  too  enthusiastically  the  dog 
has  been  prejudiced  against  women 
and  now  no  one  outside  the  family  Is 
allowed  to  touch  the  dog.  "Men  are 
very  good;    they  seldom  want  to  pat 


him,"  said  Mr  Schoener,  "but  I  do 
wish  people  wouldn't  speak  to  him  on 
the  street."  Lately  the  pair  have 
been  shouted  at  in  crossing  the  street 
and  Hermes  has  become  disconcerted. 
"The  other  day  one  of  the  men  in 
the  shop  fell  over  him,  but  Hermes 
didn't  mind.  He  seems  to  sense  they 
are  different  and  doesn't  resent  it  if 
they  make  mistakes  with  him,"  ex- 
explaind  his  master. 

"What  does  he  do  when  he  sees 
another  dog?"  Mr  Schoener  was 
asked.  "That's  one  thing  he  still  has 
to  learn,  for  he  is  supposed  to  take 
no  notice  of  other  dogs  while  he  is 
in  harness,"  Mr  Schoener  replied. 
How  Street  Is  Crossed 
On  the  street  Hermes  wears  a  har- 
ness with  a  basket-like  handle  which 
Mr  Schoener  grasps  with  the  left 
hand,  for  Hermes  always  travels  at 
his  master's  left  side.  In  Mr 
Schoener's  right  hand  is  a  cane. 
When  the  pair  arrive  at  a  curb  they 
stop,  Mr  Schoener  with  his  right  foot 
on  the  curbstone.  There  they  wait 
until  the  whir  of  motors  suggests 
traffic  is   at   a   standstill. 

Then,  touching  the  dog  with  his 
cane.  Mr  Schoener  gives  the  com- 
mand, "Forward."  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  follow  your  dog,"  he  said.  "Be- 
fore he  moves  he  will  check  on  the 
traffic  even  with  the  command  'For- 
ward,' and  will  not  cross  if  it  is  not 
safe  If  he  runs  across  the  street 
don't  slow  him  down;  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  Never  get  ahead  of  your 
dog.  Keep  beside  his  flank.  I  am 
never  afraid  with  Hermes.  He  is 
100  per  cent  safer  than  human  guides, 
most  of  whom  take  chances.  Hermes 
never  takes  a  chance."  The  psychol- 
ogy, he  went  on  to  explain,  is  that, 
the  dog  is  looking  after  himself  and 
is  concerned  with  his  own  safety.  He 
does  not  want  to  get  run  over. 

At     an    intersection     Mr     Schoener 

stops,   turns  his  body   to   the  right  or 

left,    as    the   case   may    be,    points   his 

cane  in   the  same  direction   and  says: 

"Forward,    right,"   or    "Forward,   left." 

If  there  is  an  obstacle  in   the  path 

Hermes  can   be  depended  upon  to  go 

between  it  and  his  master  while  they 

a  successful  detour. 

The   dog's   gait    la    so    fast   one   has 

to   trot   to   keep   up   with   him.     "My, 

lie    runs    when    we    get    off    the 

train    at    night!"    said    Mr    Schoener. 

Then  he  knows  his  raw  hamburg  and 

chow    are    waiting   for   him. 

Perhapa  Hermes  realizes  he  Is  the 
only  '•Seeing  Eye"  dog  in  Boston  and 
one  of  five  in  th»  state.  At  any  rate 
h»>  insist?  on  being  "introduced"  be- 
fore  speaking. 


mm 


Blind  Win  Right  to  Keep 
Guide  Dogs  on  NYC  Trains 

Specially  Trained  German  Shepherds,  Once  Confined  to 

Baggage  Car,  Hereafter  to  Take  Place  Beside 

Sightless  Travelers  in  Coaches 


Una  travelers  hereafter  will  be  allowed  to  keep  their  guide  dogs 

beside  them  when  they  journey  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines.     It 

,  was  announced  at  the  general  offices  of  the  lines  in  New  York  City 

j  that  the  dogs— specially  trained  German  shepherds  which  guide  sightless 

I  men  and  women  through  traffic  and  protect  them  from  danger  places — 

i  will  be  allowed  >n  armmpany  their  charges  in  day  coaches  without  charge. 

The  news  was  received  yesterday  by  Frank  L.  Frost,  president  of  the 

Albany    Association    of    the   Blind.     Mr.   Frost   said  he    had    not    been 

officially  notified  of  the  new  ruling,  -      One  condition  was  laid  down  for 

but  that  the  Albany  association,  in    the  transportation  of  the  guide  dogs 


common  with  other  organizations 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  blind, 
has  been  working  to  have  trans- 
portation restrictions  lifted  in  favor 


in  day  coaches.  The  blind  passenger 
must  have,  in  addition  to  his  rail- 
road ticket,  a  guide  dog  identifica- 
tion issued  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  vlind  Inc.    The  dog 


*f  thB  „„w„  ^„c   „„,,„  ,„v,i„v.  ™™.»  i  must   **   muzzled    and    in    leading 
Of  the  guide  dogs,  upon  which  more  j  harness 

and  more  blind  persons  are  coming 


to  depend  for  the  almost  human 
assistance  they  provide. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
guide  dogs  to  be  accommodated 
only    in    baggage   cars. 

"We  have  been  making  efforts  to 
have  restrictions  against  the  guide 
dogs  lifted,  both  on  railroads  and 
bus  lines,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  "and  the 
success  with  which  our  efforts  are 
meeting  is  most  encouraging." 


harness. 

The  guide  dogs  are  trained  at 
"The  Seeing  Eye."  a  philanthropic 
institution  in  New  Jersey,  where 
blind  persons  may  obtain  one  of 
the  animals  and  learn  how  to  be 
assisted  by  it. 
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EIGHT  BEGIN  INSTRUCTORS' 
COURSE 

In  December,  eight  men  began  a  course  of 
instruction  at  The  Seeing  Eye  which,  after 
four  years,  will  make  them  full-fledged  in- 
structors in  the  school's  Division  of  Training. 
These  men,  who  are  not  blind,  will  educate 
the  dugs  and  teach  the  blind  to  use  them. 
They  are  the  first  men  to  receive  such  training 
in  America. 

The  course  for  apprentice  instructors,  made 
possible  by  the  Helen  F.  Hubbard  Fund,  is 
equivalent  to  a  college  education.  It  is  being 
conducted  by  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Division  of  Training  of  The 
Seeing  Eye.  During  the  first  month  the  ap- 
prentices were  taught  "blindness."  With 
their  eyes  blindfolded  they  were  put  through 
the  same  instruction  as  the  blind  student 
receives  while  being  adjusted  to  his  dog. 
Now  they  are  being  given  practical  work  in 
the  rudiments  of  dog  education,  supplemented 
by  daily  lectures. 

The  eight  apprentices  were  selected  by 
The  Seeing  Eye  after  an  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  nearly  a  hundred  young  men. 


"JUST  LIKE  THE  REST" 

Every  so  often  a  graduate  writes  us  a  letter 
which  makes  us  particularly  proud.  Here  is 
one  of  them.  Why,  more  so  than  others?  Be- 
cause it  took  three  years  of  continuous  effort 
by  The  Seeing  Eye  to  rebuild  his  morale  be- 
fore he  had  the  spirit  to  get  a  dog  guide.  He 
has  had  her  ten  months  and  now  he  writes: 

"The  real  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  is, 
I  have  a  job  which  I  could  not  have  without 
'Gretchen.'  I  am  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
new  Community  College  run  by  the  F.E.R.A. 

"Now  here  is  why  I  say  I  could  not  have 
taken  the  job  without  'Gretchen.'  To  begin 
with,  they  pay  only  ten  dollars  a  week.  The 
college  is  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
which  I  could  not  reach  without  a  guide. 
Even  if  this  problem  were  solved,  I  have  a  lot 
of  reading  to  do  in  order  to  give  a  decent 
course,  and  over  half  of  that  has  to  be  done 
wherever  I  can  borrow  the  books.  If  I  had  to 
be  paying  guides  to  reach  all  these  places,  I 
wouldn't  have  a  dime  at  the  end  of  the  week; 
and  I  wouldn't  have  any  fun  out  of  the  work 
either  because  this  business  of  waiting  here 
and  waiting  there  to  be  taken  somewhere 
would  kill  it  all. 

"If  they  have  an  extra  teachers'  meeting,  or 
want  to  change  the  time  of  a  class  or  anything 
like  that,  it  doesn't  bother  me  any;  I  can  just 
say  'All  right'  like  the  rest  of  them." 


This  took  three  years.  Was  it  worth  while? 
Our  members  made  it  possible. 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL  JOINS  STAFF 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  for  years  one  of 

the  outstanding  workers  for  the  blind  in  the 

country,  has  been  appointed  Executive  Secre- 

tary  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  The 

Seeing  Eye. 

Mrs.  Campbell 
formerly  was  Execu- 
tive  Director  of  the 
Department  of  the 
Blind  and  Crippled 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  and, 
her    twenty-five 
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Mary  DrangaCampbell 


years  of  experience  in 
educational  work 
with  the  sightless,  has  held  such  posts  as  Di' 
rector  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  who  compiled  the  first 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  attended  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  for 
training  in  social  work. 

DEMAND  FROM  BLIND  INCREASING 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented in  the  hundreds  of  inquiries  received 
from  blind  men  and  women  by  The  Seeing 
Eye  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  them  had 
been  told  by  their  friends  of  the  freedom  that 
would  be  possible  for  them  with  a  guide  dog. 
All  were  investigated,  seventy  by  personal 
calls,  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind. 


RE-ENTERS  COLLEGE  AFTER 
13  YEARS 

Here's  a  man  who  is  being  guided  through 
college — David  Sillman  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Sillman  was  blinded  as  a  youth  but,  in 
spite  of  his  handicap,  thirteen  years  ago  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  order 
to  complete  his  education.  He  tried  it  for  a 
year  but  his  dependence  on  other  human  be- 
ings was  discouraging.  He  needed  them  to 
take  him  around  to  his  classes,  to  help  him 
cross  streets,  to  get  him  home  safely  each  day. 
His  ambition  was  stifled.  He  left  the  university. 

Ten  years  passed  and  he  came  to  The  See- 
ing Eye  late  in  193 1. 

Now,  with  "Arga"  to  guide  him,  he  has  re- 
entered college  and,  at  35,  is  working  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  "Arga"  takes  him 
everywhere  and  will  even  guide  him  to  the 
dais  when  he  receives  his  diploma.  Since 
she  has  made  it  possible,  Mr.  Sillman  says,  she 
will  share  this  honor  with  him. 

RAILROAD  PERMITS  GRANTED 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  just 
granted  permission  for  dog  guides  to  accom- 
pany their  masters  in  day  coaches  over  their 
entire  system. 

A  growing  public  appreciation  of  the  dog 
guide  is  shown  by  the  number  of  major  trans- 
portation companies  now  granting  this  per- 
mission, such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Lackawanna,  Lehigh  Valley,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  Southern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  Santa 
Fe,  as  well  as  many  street  car  and  bus  lines. 
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FIRST  1935  CLASS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Eight  dogs  and  an  instructor  are  in  Califor- 
nia this  month  to  conduct  the  first  class  of  the 
new  year  in  Berkeley.  With  the  graduation  of 
this  group  there  will  be  32  blind  persons  using 
Seeing  Eye  dog  guides  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  large  number  has  been  made  possible 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Elford 
Eddy,  a  young  San  Franciscan  who  was  the 
first  blind  woman  in  America  to  have  a  Seeing 
Eye  guide.  By  lectures  and  demonstration 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  brought  The  Seeing  Eye  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  Californians  who 
have  learned  of  the  value  of  the  dog  guide 
through  her  own  experience  with  "Beda." 

During  1935  The  Seeing  Eye  will  bring  dog 
guides  and  independence  to  at  least  60  blind 
men  and  women.  The  second  class  will  be 
held  at  Morristown  in  March. 


STEPPING   OUT   TO   FREEDOM 
This  student  graduated  with  his  class  at  Thanksgiving.  It 
was  a  real  Thanksgiving /or  (ill  0}  them — the  first  in  years. 


The  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is  made  possible  by  the  sympathetic  and  generous 
interest  of  its  members  who  subscribe  a  dollar  or  more  to  help  give  this  freedom 
to  the  blind.   If  you  are  not  already  a  member,*  take  this  opportunity  to  enroll. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of 

The  SEEING  EYE,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  one  year  in  the  group  checked  below 

D  Associate  Member  $1  to  $9        ]]  Contributing  Member  $25  to  $99 

n  Active  Member  $10  to  $24       □  Sustaining  Member  $100  to  $499 

□  Patron  $500  and  over 


I  enclose 


Signed 


($.. 


Please  ma\e  chec\s  payable  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  h 


Address City  and  State  . 

*  If  you  are,  perhaps  one  of  your  friends  would  enjoy  helping  too. 


•aid    'Jf  4naa.re1£  xaijqBO    -j^ 
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THE  SEEING  ETE  GUIDE  is  published  periodically  for  the  members  of  the  organization  by  the  Advisory  Council, 

Richard  L.  Morris,  Chairman, 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Anne  Archbold,  Reginald  L.  G.  Auchmcloss,  Mrs.  Conrad  Berens,  General  Evangeline 
Booth,  Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  Henry  A.  Colgate,  Herman  J.  Cook,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  George  E  de  Schweinitz, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper,  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan,  Agnes 
Fowler,  Talbot  O.  Freeman,  Artemus  L.  Gates,  Lewis  Gawtry,  Frances  S.  Hoppin.  Mrs.  John  Hubbard.  Huger  \V. 
Jervey,  Helen  Keller,  Eduard  C.  Lmdeman,  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith,  Mrs.  Grinnell  Martin,  Caroline  L.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
S.  Neustadt,  James  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee.  Frederick  T.  van  Beuren,  Jr..  Ml).. 
John  M.  Wheeler,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  White,  William  Holland  Wilmer.  Ml) 
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Lost  Dog  Was  Real  "Seeing  Eye"  Founder 

Twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Harrison  Enslis,  an  American 
woman  living  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  lost  her  favorite  dog, 
Hans,  and  this  circumstance  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  that  unique  organization  which 
trains  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

"To  remedy  the  loss  she  bought  four  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent German  shepherd  dogs  she  could  find  and  started  to  breed 
them,"  says  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
January. 

"She  hoped  to  get  another  Hans.  Instead,  with  the  help 
of  a  Westerner  skilled  in  animal  breeding,  she  got  a  breeding 
kennel.  She  supplied  dogs  to  the  Swiss  police,  customs  and 
army. 

"In  1923,  however,  her  ideas  got  a  totally  new  twist. 
On  a  visit  to  Germany  she  saw  the  amazing  uses  to  which  the 
Germans  were  putting  their  shepherd  dogs  as  guides  for  ex- 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  war. 

"Across  streets,  under  awnings,  through  traffic,  into 
stores,  barber  shops,  trains  and  trams  went  sightless  Germans 
led  by  dogs — blind  people  possessed  of  a  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  sat  helpless, 
dependent  and  despairing  in  the  dark.  The  dogs  were  like 
eyes  to  them. 

"Thus,  1  1  years  ago,  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  became 
absorbed  in  what  could  be  done  to  help  the  blind  in  other  coun- 
tries. Today,  over  a  thousand  ddgs  have  graduated  from  her 
training  kennels  in  Morristown,  X.  J.,  and  are  acting  as  guides 
to  blind  clergymen,  lawyers,  insurance  men,  canvassers,  news- 
stand owners  and  plain  men  and  women." 
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To  Help  the  Seeing  Eye  Movement 

INTENSELY  interested  in  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
movement— the  training  of  dogs  to  guide  the 
blind— of  which  an  interesting  description  was 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  Our  Fourfooted 
Friends,  President  Sellar  has  tendered  to  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  any 
-  assistance  the  Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston 
may  be  able  to  render.  The  League  wdl  be  glad 
to  contact  any  owners  in  this  State,  offering  free 
veterinary  service  and  periodic  examination,  to 
ensure  the  continued  health  and  vigor  of  the 
animals;  and  President  Sellar  suggests  it  would  be 
a  good  idea,  in  cases  where  these  dogs  are  refused 
admittance  to  hotels  or  public  conveyances,  to 
report  these  instances  to  the  League,  which 
would,  in  turn,  take  up  the  cudgels  for  both  man 
and  dog.  The  cause  has  been  materially  ad- 
vanced in  this  State  by  a  recent  broadcast  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Wolcott,  with  whom  Mr.  Sellar  com- 
municated immediately  after  hearing  it. 

At  present  there  are  only  a  few  blind-using  dogs 
in  New  England,  of  which  one  is  in  Worcester  and 
another  in  New  Bedford,  while  another  is  expected 
in  Needham  within  a  few  weeks.     The  reason  for 
the  scarcity  is  the  very  limited  number  of  in- 
structors at  Morristown,  but  the  staff   will   be 
increased  in  1934  and  consequently  more  dogs 
may  be  placed.     Curiously  enough,  some  of  the 
blind,  when  the  dog-guide  idea  is  broached  to 
them,  have  objected  that  it  would  make  them 
conspicuous,  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
coordination  between  dog  and  man  is  so  fine,  in 
most  cases,  that  only  the  initiated  know  that  the 
man  is  blind.     The  average  blind  person  s  bearing 
equals  that  of  the  seeing,  and  his  stride  is  steady, 
and  often  faster  than  that  of  the  normal,      lhe 
more  generally  the  system  becomes  known,  the 
more  most  objections  of  this  character  disappear. 


TO  ILLUSTRATE  HOW 
DOGS  GUIDE  BLIND 


Major  Frank  of  "The  Seeing-  Eye" 
of  Morristown  To  Appear  Here 
Friday — All  Invited. 


j  Alexander  Woollcott,  news  com- 
mentator, has  often  spoken  over  the 
radio  of  this  wonderful  dog,  and  of 
[the  great  service  to  the  blind  the 
home  in  Morristown  is  accomplish- 
ing. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  ta- 


ttle Junior  Woman's  Club  will  hold  ^rested^to  attend, 
an  open  meeting  this  Friday  evening, 
at  which  time  Major  Frank  of  "The 
Seeing  Eye,"  an  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Morristown,  will  be  heard  in 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  work 
being  done  there. 

At  this  home  in  Morristown,  dogs 
are  trained  to  guide  the  blind,  and 
Major  Frank  will  illustrate  the  work 
by  presenting  his  dog   "Buddy." 


SEEING  EYE  CLA! 
WILL  0PB[ TUESDAY 

Eight  German  shepherd  dogs,  trained 
by  the  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
to  lead  the  blind,  will  arrive  in  Berke- 
ley Monday  and  eight  California  blind 
men  and  women  will  begin  a  month's 
training  to  be  led  by  a  dog  in  Berkeley 
on  Tuesday. 

This  will  be  the  third  Berkeley  class 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Seeing  Eye. 
The  first  California  class  was  con- 
ducted in  Berkeley  in  1929  and  the 
same  year  a  class  was  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Two  years  later  the  second 
Berkeley  class  was  held. 

William  Detetaz,  the  Swiss  instruc- 
tor who  has  conduced  all  the  Califor- 
nia classes,  is  bringing  the  eight  shep- 
herd leaders.  He,  the  dogs  and  the 
blind  students,  will  be  quartered  at 
the  Hotel  Whitecotton  during  the 
month  of  instruction. 

"Instruction"  is  used  advisedly.  Any 
dog  may  be  trained  to  do  tricks,  but 
these  animals,  possessing  a  high  de- 
gree of  canine  intelligence,  are  edu- 
cated to  lead  blind  persons  safely. 
They  respond  to  a  few  simple  com- 
mands, such  as  "forward,"  "right," 
"left"  and  "check."  They  are  taught 
to  obey  a  command  when  it  is  safe  to 
do  so  and  to  disobey  when  it  is  unsafe. 

The  first  Seeing  Eye  dog  to  come  to 
California — in  fact,  the  first  to  be  seen 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River — is  Beda, 
leader  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy  of  1419 
Edith  Street,  Berkeley.  Mrs.  Eddy  went 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  spring  of 
1929  and  was  taught  to  follow  Beda. 

"Only  female  shepherds  are  used  as 
blind  leaders  by  the  Seeing  Eye,"  she 
says.  "They  are  highly  intelligent,  do- 
cile, devoted,  they  sense  the  need  to 
protect  their  charges  and  they  do  not 
take  the  male  dog's  interest  in  dogs  in 
the  street. 

"The  month  of  training  is  strenuous, 
a  period  of  nervous  tension  for  dog  and 
master,  and  Mrs.  Eddy  gives  this  warn- 
ing: 

"If  you  should  see  Mr.  Debetaz  in- 
structing a  blind  man  or  woman  in 
following  a  dog,  do  not  attempt  to  pet 
the  dog  or  speak  to  the  blind  person. 

"You  would  not  think  of  stroking 
the  eyes  of  anyone  you  met  on  the 
street.  The  dog  is  the  blind  person's 
eyes.  A  blind  person's  safety,  his  life, 
is  entrusted  to  the  intelligent  shepherd 
who  leads  him  through  traffic.  The 
dog  knows  her  business  and  may  be 
depended  upon  to  save  the  master  or 
mistress  from  harm. 

"But  interference,  or  a  well  inten- 
tioned  effort  to  render  assistance,  only 
confuses  the  dog  and  may  lead  to  dis- 
aster. If  you  must  watch  the  work,  do 
so  from  a  distance." 
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;  as  These  Serve  as   "The  Seeing 
Eye"    in    Our   Streets 


You  may  have  seen,  on  the  streets  of  this  city,  a  blind 
man  walking  swiftly  and  unafraid,  holding  to  a  German 
ihepherd  by  an  oddly  built  harness.  And  you  may  have 
noticed  the  eagerness  and  intelligence  of  the  dog,  and  the 
happiness  of  its  master. 

That  dog  came  from  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown.  It 
was  EDUCATED  for  several  years  before  it  was  ready  for 
this  work.  It  was  given  additional  training  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  this  particular  master. 

And  all  this  attention  costs  money.  The  cost  of  such  a 
dog  in  the  East  is  $300;  the  cost  in  California  is  $425  be- 
cause a  teacher  must  come  with  the  dog  and  remain  here 
several  weeks. 

These  dogs  are  sold  but  they  are  also  given  away, 
through  the  fellowship  fund  created  by  generous  men  and 
women  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  If  you  give  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  money  is  used  for  blind  men  and  women  in 
this  state;  and  recently  of  $5000  contributed  to  the  fund, 
$500  came  from  California. 

Eight  dogs  are  being  brought  west  this  month  to  a 
training  school  in  Berkeley  and  when  that  class  is  over  there 
will  be  thirty-one  Seeing  Eye  dogs  in  California. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  add  to  that  number  and  thus  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  some  blind  man  or  woman  ? 


SUCH  DOGS  AS  THIS  FINE  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  MAKE 
EASIER  THE  PATH  OF  THE  BLIND.    YOU  CAN  HELP 

This  is  an  appeal  for  money. 

For  money  that  will  be  used  to  bring  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  the  blind. 

There  are  110,000  blind  persons  in  this  country.  Of 
these  10  per  cent  are  of  school  age,  60  per  cent  are  over 
fifty.  Ten  per  cent  have  other  physical  handicaps,  10  per 
cent  cannot  have  dogs  or  do  not  like  them. 

But  10  per  cent,  or  11.000  blind  men  and  women  in  this 
land,  would  be  freer  and  happier  if  they  could  have  a  Ger- 
man shepherd  dojr,  trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  to  guide  their  footsteps. 
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These  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  with  five  others,  went  to  "school"  in 
Berkeley  with  their  prospective  masters  and  mistresses  today  as  Wil- 
liam Debetaz,  their  trainer,  began  a  month's  course  to  teach  the 
blind  their  use.  Two  are  Briard  sheep  dogs,  one  of  which  is  shown 
here   (center),  and  the  others  German  Shepherds. —  Tribune  photo 


8  'Seeing  Eye9  Dogs  Start 
Work  of  Teaching  Charges 


BERKELEY.  Jan.  8.— With  their 
four-legged  "teachers"  walking  by 
their  sides,  eight  California  blind 
men  and  women  today  started  their 
schooling  in  the  use  of  Seeing  Eye 
dogs. 

The  month's  training  of  the  blind 
persons  to  accustom  them  to  the 
dogs  is  one-third  of  that  which 
has  been  given  the  dogs.  They  re- 
cently completed  three  months' 
training  at  the  Seeing  Eye  school 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  dogs,  six  German  shepherds 
and  two  Briard  sheep  dogs,  were 
brought  here  from  the  East  by 
their  trainer,  William  Debetaz,  who 
is  internationally  known  for  his 
work   with   the   Seeing  Eye  dogs. 

"The  dogs  are  all  through  train- 
ing."  Debetaz  explained.  "But  we 
have  to  train  the  blind  persons 
now.  We  start  out.  of  course,  on 
quiet  paths  and  isolated  sidewalks, 
then  lead  up  to  the  time  when  the 
blind  person  can  follow  his  leader 
with  safety  and  confidence  through 
any  kind,  of  traffic. 

"We  have  first  to  suit  the  dogs 
and  their  prospective  masters  in  the 
natter  of  temperament.  I'll  assign 
these  dogs  after  I've  met  the  eight 
blind  persons  as  seems  best.  If  that 
does  not  work  out  in  an  instance  or 
two.  we'll  have  to  switch  around 
until  master  and  dog  'fit.' " 

The  blind  persons,  gathered  here 
from  several  parts  of  the  State, 
will  live  at  the  Hotel  Whitecotton 
during  their  training  period. 
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Will    Get   Acquainted   With 

Owners  in  Last  Four 

Weeks'  Lessons 

BERKELEY,    Jan.    8.— Their    ar- 

rival  spelling  new  hope  for  blind 
bay  region  residents,  eight  Seeing 
Eye  doss  were  in  Berkeley  today 
j  to  open  their  final  phase  of  training. 
Brought  here  Sunday  in  the  care 
of  William  Debetaz,  Swiss  instruc- 
tor, who  has  conducted  two  earlier 
Seeing  Eye  classes  here,  the  dogs 
will  meet  their  new  owners  tomor- 
row in  the  first  lesson  of  the  four 
weeks'  course. 

First  business,  Debetaz  explained 
yesterday,  will  be  to  acquaint  the 
doss  with  the  men  and  women  they 
are  to  lead. 

TRAINED   IN    ROUTINE 
They  are  already  trained  to  obey 
routine    commands,    and    now    must 
learn  to  work  with  their  new  mas- 
ters. 

Coincident  with  announcement  of 
the  course  came  a  request  today 
from  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy.  1419  Edith 
street,  owner  of  "Beda,"  first  Seeing 
Eye  dos  in  California. 

"If  you  should  see  Mr.  Debetaz 
instructing  a  blind  man  or  woman 
in  following  a  dog,  do  not  attempt 
to  pet  the  dog  or  speaU  to  the 
blind   person,'"  she  warned. 

"The  dog  knows  her  business 
and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
save  the  master  or  mistress  from 
harm. 

MAY  CAUSE   HARM 
"But   interference,  or  a  well   in- 
tended effort  to  render  assistance, 
only    confuses    the    dog    and    may 
lead    to    disaster.       If    you    watch 
the  work,  please  do"  so  from  a  dis- 
tance." 
Arrival   of   the   new   dogs   marked 
an     innovation     here,     including    in 
their  number  two  Briard  sheep  dogs. 
"Suzette"    and     "Blnette."     first     of 
their  kind  to  be  used  as  blind  lead- 
ers in  California. 

The  sheep  dogs  have  been  used 
successfully  in  the  east,  Debetaz 
said. 


DOG  PRISON  GUARDS 

Other  new  arrivals,  all  given  their 
preliminary  training  at  Seeingi  Eye 
headquarters  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
are  German  shepherd  dogs,  "Fr>do." 
"Dawn."  "Michelle,"  "Petite,"  "Pal" 
and   "Tike." 

That  Morristown  dogs  will  he 
used  as  canine  watchmen  on  Alcr. - 
t/az  island  was  revealed  when  De- 
betaz explained  a  special  training 
course  at  Seeing  Eye  headquarter* 
is  devoted  to  teaching  the  shep- 
herds prison  duties. 

Several  federal  prisons  have  shep- 
herd guards,  trained  at  the  New 
Jersey  school,  and  a  group  to  be 
used  at  Alcatraz  is  now  undergoing 
the  Instruction  period. 


Blind  Man 

Seeing  With  Aid     j 
of  His  Dog 

On  Friday  L»si  Mr.  Arthur  Voor- 
hees,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  of  Up- 
per Montclair.  gave  an  interesting 
tadk  in  Glen  Ridge  High  School  on 
■the  work  of  "The  Seeing  Eye"  at 
Morristown.  With  the  aid  of  his  dog, 
he  showed  the  complete  dependence 
of  a  blind  man  on  his  dog.  Among  j 
the  interesting  facts  brought  out  in 
his  lecture,  were  that  dogs  trained  for 
this  service  are  ninety-five  percent 
females,  and  that  the  dog  should  not 
be  called  "police",  as  they  often  are 
but  "German  Shepherd." 
Dramatic  Club 

Today  the  Dramatic  Club  will  hold 
try  outs  for  the  group  of  specific 
study  cf  posture,  voice  and  pantom- 
ine. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  Cinder- 
ella will  be  presented  an  five  differ- 
ent ways.  Nancy  Bragdon  is  direct- 
ing the  closet  drama  version;  Esther 
Moore,  the  fantastic;  Patricia  Allis, 
the  realistic;  Cooper  McCrady,  the 
burlesque;  and  Bob  Madsen  the  Melo- 
dramatic. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  the  second  in  the  series  of 
Junior  Matinees  sponsored  by  the 
Home  and  School  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Women's  Club  of  Glen 
Ridge.  Here  "Sue  Hastings"  will 
present   her    fascinating    marionettes. 

There  are  still  a  few  tickets  avail- 
'^abje  at  the  door. 


Legion  Picks 
Blind  Girl  for 
'Seeing  Eye' 

Esther    Liebermann,    28, 

Chosen  by  Local  Post  to 

Get  Trained  Dog 

\ri — 

Blind  for  eight  of  her  28  years, 
Miss  Esther  Liebermann,  504  East 
Raynor  Avenue,  will,  within  a  short 
time,  be  able  to  travel  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  safety,  led  by  a  "Seeing 
Eye"  dog.  % 

Through  the  initiative  of  a  special 
committee  of  Syracuse  Post  41. 
American  Legion,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Chester  D.  Fuller,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  send 
Miss  Liebermann  to  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
School  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where 
she  will  be  trained  to  care  for  the 
dog,  which  Is  to  be  purchased  for 
her  by  the  post. 

The  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  choosing  the  unfortunate 
blind  person  who  was  to  receive  the 
dog  was  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  post  by  Comdr.  Charles 
M.  O'Donnell  It  consists  of  Irving 
Belth,  J.  R.  Huntoon.  Robert  A. 
Young  and  Theodore  Swift. 

The  committee  conferred  with  Mrs. 
Ethel  FitzPatrlck,  In  charge  of  the 
Lighthouse  or  Syracuse  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  50b 
Catherine  Street,  and  chose  Miss 
Liebermann,  who  will  be  sent  to  the 
New  Jersey  school  within  a  short 
time. 

Miss  Liebermann,  who  was  brought 
direct  to  Syracuse  from  Russia  by 
her  parents  27  years  ago.  has  been 
blind  for  eight  years.  During  all  or 
that  time  she  has  been  a  steady 
student  and  worker  at  the  Light- 
house. 

In  the  years  she  has  been  under 
the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  FltrPatrick,  Miss 
Liebermann  has  learned  to  read 
Braille  rapidly,  to  sew  and  do  count- 
less other  things  which  the  blind 
students   are   taught. 

Miss  Liebermann  lost  her  sight 
while  a  student  at  Vocational  High 
School.  Por  many  months  she  was 
under  treatment  of  specialists  who 
hoped  for  restoration  of  her  sight. 
But  the  fight  was  futile,  and  when 
the  specialists  finally  decided  there 
was  no  hope  she  entered  the  Light- 
house. 

Miss  Liebermann  will  be  the  first 
blind  person  of  her  sex  to  be  fur- 
nished with  one  of  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs.  She  will  spend  two  weeks  at 
the  school  and  will  then  return  to 
Syracuse  and  resume  work  at  the 
Lighthouse. 
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Work  of  Educating  Dogs  to  Lead  Blind 

Described  by  Speaker  at  Lions  Meeting 


Upwards  of  700  applications  have 
already  been  received  for  the  sixty 
dogs  to  be  educated  this  year  at  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  near  Morristown, 
for  use  by  the  blind  in  leading  them 
about,  it  was  revealed  by  Morris  S. 
Frank,  vice  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, speaking  Wednesday  before  the 
Lions  Club  at  the  Montclair  Athletic 
Club.  Mr.  Frank  declared  there  are 
about  10,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  able  to  use 
the  dogs. 

Mr.  Frank  told  of  the  formation 
of  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  six  and  one-half 
years  ago,  and  outlined  the  work  be- 
ing accomplished.  Statistics  show, 
he  said,  that  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
over  5,000  dogs  have  been  educated 
for  the  work  and  only  three  acci- 
dents have  occurred  to  blind  persons 
being  aided  by  them. 

"These  dogs,  of  the  Germarii  shep- 
herd breed,  are  educated,  and  not 
trained  to  act  as  eyes  for  the  blind 
in  leading  them  about  the  streets 
and  elsewhere,''  declared  Mr.  Frank, 
"It  requires  three  months  to  educate 
a  dog  properly,  with  each  dog  taught 
individually  for  thirty  minutes  a 
day.  A  blind  person  must  spend  one 
month  of  training  at  our  institution 
to  learn  how  to  follow  a  dog  properly. 
Also,  a  person  must  be  matched  per- 
fectly with  a  dog,  otherwise  the  work 
is  not  effective." 


Mr.  Frank  described  how  a  blind 
person  gets  about  with  the  aid  of 
an  educated  dog.  Grasping  a  spe- 
cial harness  on  the  dog,  the  person 
is  able  to  walk  about  the  streets,  go 
on  buses,  trains  and  even  airplanes. 
The  dog  never  permits  his  charge  to 
walk  into  any  obstructions,  and  is 
educated  to  lead  a  blind  person  across 
a  busy  street  intersection  without 
the  least  danger.  He  stated  such  a 
dog  can  be  purchased  for  $150,  that 
the  institution  is  only  able  to  sell 
them  at  this  price  because  of  the 
public  contributions.  Mr.  Frank  pub- 
licly thanked  Alexander  Wolcott  for 
the  publicity  given  The  Seeing  Eye 
over  the  radio,  and  said  it  was 
through  Mr.  Wolcott's  efforts  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  now  per- 
mits these  dogs  on  their  trains. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Charles  E.  Reep,  immediate  past  Dis- 
trict Governor  of  New  Jersey  Lions 
Clubs,  that  the  annual  State  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City 
on  June  14  and  15. 

The  club*s  new  attendance  contest, 
with  Richard  H.  Cheadle  and  Joseph 
Cudone,  as  team  captains,  is  tied  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  it  was 
announced.  The  attendance  prize, 
donated  by  Edwin  G.  Adams  Jr.,  was 
awarded  to  Otto  H.  Mueller.  W.  J.  j 
1  McLaren  was  a  guest  at  Wednesday's 
Lmw  tine. 


Blind  Student 

Continues  Work 

— — — 

Rutgers    Alumnus  Attends 

Classes  at  Princeton 

Graduate  School 

DOG  FOUND  WAY  ABOUT 
CAMPUS  IN  2  MINUTES 

By   BERYL   WILLIAMS 

Carl  Weiss,  and  Zenta,  the  police 
dog  who  is  his  eyes  and  his  friend, 
are  living  in  Princeton  now,  where  I 
they  attend  Princeton  Graduate 
School  of  Politics.  And  it  took  Zenta 
two  minutes,  Carl  says,  to  learn  his 
way  around  there. 

Carl  Weiss  is  well  known  in  this 
city  for  he  attended  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity for  four  years,  ending  last 
June.  He  was  graduated  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors,  and  won  the 
German  oratorical  prize  for  three 
years  in  succession.  And  he  attend- 
ed the  last  session  of  Rutgers  Sum- 
mer School. 

Now  he  is  settled  down  in  Prince- 
ton, living  in  a.  private  house  on 
Park  place,  and  attending  three 
classes  a  week  and  being  read  to  for 
at  least  eight  hours  a  day. 

"I  ought  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions," I  said,  unprofessionally,  after 
a  few  minutes'  gay  chatter  in  which 
•  I  was  so  much  enjoying  my  first 
jmeeting  with  Mr.  Weiss  that  1  had 
forgotten  to  be  business-like. 

Has  Nine  Readers 
"Certainly  you  should.  Go  ahead.'' 
And  then,  while  I  pondered  which 
of  the  things  his  many  friends  here 
probably  most  wanted  to  know 
about  him,  he  said,  "Well,  here's 
some  news.     I've  got  nine   readers 

here-"  j  in     1 

"Nine?  Tes,  that  does  sound  like  , 

news." 

•And  that  isn't  all,"  he  said.  'Seven  j 
of  them  are  volunteer.     The   other  j 

two  I  pay." 

And  he  went  on  to  explain,  With 
a  grin  on  his  face,  that  all  but  one 
of  them  are  girls. 

"At  Rutgers  I  had  all  men,"  he 
said,  "so  I  decided  to  change  around 
and'see  how  I  liked  women.  And  I 
must  say-you'd  better  put  this 
down;  I  have  to  admit  it's  true—that 
the  women  are  more  conscientious. 
They— well,  I  don't  know  exactly; 
they  seem  to  put  more  into  it." 


tA 
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I  suggested  that  after  all  it  was 
a  feminine  trait  to  dramatize  a  sit- 
uation and  to  make  a  good  scene, 
even  when  the  subject  was  political 
science.  Mr.  Weiss  said  he  guessed 
that  was  right,  and  grinned  again. 

Taking  Three  Courses 

The  courses  he  takes  are  consti- 
tutional government,  public  admin- 
istration, and  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  American  institutions.  I 
said  they  sounded  pretty  awful,  and 
he  said  yes,  sometimes  they  were. 

"It's  only  the  classes  I  hate,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  like  classes  anyway. 
I'd  rather  study  by  myself — and  if 
convention  didn't  make  it  impor- 
tant to  have  a  little  piece  of  paper 
saying  you've  been  to  school,  I'd  do 
all  of  my  work  at  home.'' 

I  was  wondering  how  he  could  pos- 
sibly keep  all  the  material  his  read- 
ers gave  him  in  his  head,  when  he 
mentioned  that  of  course  he  takes 
notes  in  Braille.  And  Mr.  Weiss 
showed  me  the  little  machine  with 
which  he  produces  great  pages  of 
those  tiny  raised  dots  that  speak  to 
feeling  fingers.  It  looked  very  muoh 
like  a  typewriter— at  least  it  dj/h't 
look  like  anything  else  in  the  world; 
but  it  had  only  six  keys  where  an  or- 
dinary machine  has  the  full  alpha- 
bet keyboard,  and  they  were  fat, 
in  a  single  row.  Since  there  are  only 
six  positions  of  Brailli-  dots,  vari- 
ous combinations  of  which  form  the 
different  sounds,  there  are  enough. 

Zenta  Learns  Way  Quickly 

"How  long  did  it  take  Zcnta  to 
learn  her  way  around?"  I  asked. 

"Two  minutes,"  he  smiled. 

"No  but  seriously- what  do  you 
do,  let  her  be  taken  somewhere  once 

"That's  right,"  Zcnta's  master 
said.  "And  then  next  time  she 
knows  the  way  herself." 

Zcnta  lay  behind  my  chair,  sleep- 
ing quietly— or  simply  pretending  in 
her  modesty  to  be  asleep.  Already 
the  dog  is  a3  well-know  a  figure  in 
I  Princeton  as  she  was  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

"And  her  nam*  la  Z«nw  Mr. 
■  Weiss  said,  pronouncing  the  word 
J  carefully  and  spelling  It  for  me  as 
I  rose  to  go.  He  had  a  reader  wait- 
ing—the young  man,  it  was.  "It's  not 
Zida  or  Zelda  or  any  of  the  other 
things  they  call  her  " 

And  he  suggested  that  if  I  were 
e,rer  in  Princeton  on  a  Friday  or 
Saturday  I  might  stop  by  and  pick 
him  up— he  likes  to  come  to  New 
Brunswick  for  week-ends. 
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"SEEING  EYE" 
DOGS'TRAINING 

WITH  BUND  HERE 


"Don't  disturb  the  blind  or  distract 
their  'Seeing  Eye'  dogs  while  they  are 
crossing  the  street."  This  plea  was 
made  today  by  J.  W.  Debetaz,  who 
is  conducting  a  class  of  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  for  use  by  the  blind  here,  with 
headquarters  at  Hotel  Whitecotton. 
Mr.  Debetaz  explains  that  both  the 
dogs  and  their  blind  masters  are  un- 
der a  severe  strain  during  the  train- 
ing period  and  that  anv  distraction 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  them. 

Mr.  Debetaz  arrived  in  Berkeley 
on  January  8  with  eight  dogs  from 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  headquarters  in 
Morri-.town.  New  Jersey.  Six  of  these 
are  German  shepherds  and  two  are 
Briards  or  French  shepherds  After 
about  four  weeks  more  of  training, 
the  dogs  will  be  able  to  safely  con- 
duct their  blind  masters  through  the 
thickest  of  traffic,  and  wherever  else 
they  may  desire   to  go. 

There  are  now,  he  reports,  a  total 
of  36  "Seeing  Eye"'  degs  on  the  West 
coast,  25  of  which  are  in  the  Bay  Re- 
gion. Before  the  dogs  are  allowed  to 
train  with  the  blind,  they  are  trained 
for  three  months  at  the  headquarters 
in  the  East.  To  insure  their  safety 
as  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  trainers 
submit  to  the  blindfold  test,  he  ex- 
plains. This  consists  of  blindfolding  the 
trainer  who  then  allows  the  dog  to 
lead  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dog  leads  the  blind. 

Founded  in  1928 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  organization  was 
established  in  Switzerland  in  1928  by 
Mrs.  D.  Eustis.  American  philanthro- 
pist. A  branch  of  the"  society  was 
established  in  this  country  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  last  year  the  entire 
organization  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 

An  average  of  S150  is  charged  each 
blind  person  who  becomes  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  dogs.  Mr.  Debetaz 
states,  however,  that  in  needy  cases, 
the  dogs  are  often  paid  for  with  as 
little  as  one  dollar  a  month  and  that 
in  some  cases  no  payment  is  made  at 
all. 

He  declares  that  once  the  dog  and 
his  blind  master  have  trained  togeth- 
er, they  are  insenarable  and  that  in- 
variably the  dog  displays  great  de- 
votion for  his  master.  The  "See- 
ing Eye,"  he  says,  "is  temperamental 
in  that  if  he  doesn't  like  a  person, 
no  amount  of  training  in  the  world 
can  induce  the  animal  to  become  a 
leader  of  this  person.  This  dislike 
is  of  course  manifested  at  once  and 
the  dog  is  given  to  someone  else 
whose  personality  suits  him  better," 
Mr.  Debetaz  states. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  organization,  he 
says,  has  found  that  German  shep- 
herd dogs  are  better  suited  to  this 
type  of  work   than  any  other  dog. 
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'HUMAN'  CANINES  HERE 

More  Trained  Shepherds  Arrive 
to  Pi'otect  New  Owners 


Eight  permanently  blind  and  hitherto  helpless  individuals 
will  begin  "to  see"  within  a  month. 

Quietly,  almost  casually,  an  octet  of  shepherd  dogs  from 
Morristown,    New    Jersey,    were- 


pacing  the  streets  of  Berkeley 
yesterday.  Beside  them  walked 
eight  California  blind — their  new- 
owners. 

All  were  undergoing:  their  final 
training  under  the  direction  of 
J.  W.  U.  Debetaz,  instructor. 
Funds  are  supplied  by  the  "See- 
ing Eye"  Association,  a  philan- 
thropic organization,  depending 
solely  on  the  generosity  of  then 
public  for  its  existence. 


The  eight  dogs  represent  the 
fourth  group  to  come  to  the  bay 
region— six  of  a  total  of  36  in  the 
State  are  now  in  San  Francisco. 
Two  more  will  find  owners  here. 

The  dogs,  before  being  brought 
here,  are  instructed  for  three 
months  at  the  headquarters  in 
Morristown.  Before  they  are 
qualified  for  active  work  they 
must  lead  a  blindfolded;  in- 
structor through  heavy  traffic 
The  final  month  of  training  i.« 
primarily  to  perfect  coordinatior 


A    Western    Fellowship    Fund 
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Eddy,  1419   Edith   street,  .Berke-1 

ley,  has  enabled  the  blind  to  buy 

a  dog  for  $150,  though  they  are 

valued  at  $1,000  each. 
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8  More  Sightless 
Will  Have  Guides 


TRAINED 

FOR 
SERVICE 


GUARDIAN— Mrs.  M.  B.  Dickson  of  San  Francisco  illus- 
trates how  her  sheperd  dog  is  adept  at  picking  up  her  glove, 
or  any  other  small  object  dropped  by  owner. 


BLIND  MAN  CONTRIBUTES 
y  TO  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Accompanied  by  His  Dog  on  Visit  to  Headquarters 
-Total  in  Drive  Reaches  $1,302,727 


Popular  interest  in  Emergency 
[Campaign  Flag  Week  was  demon- 
strated yesterday  and  tfiis  morning 
'by  the  long  line  of  donors  who  filed 
past  the  reception  desk  at  headquar- 
ters, by  the  bags  of  check-bearing 
mail  and  by  the  immediate  telephon- 
ic response  to  campaign  broadcasts. 
Contributions  this  morning  totaled 
$1,302,727.14. 

Gifts  today  included  $4200,  anony- 
mous; $2100,  Mr  and  Mrs  Jacob  Fred- 
erick Brown;  $2000,  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Ware;  $1600,  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Temple- 
man  Coolidge. 

One  of  the  most  earnest,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  appealing,  con- 
tributors was  Emil  Schoener,  of  2 
Victory  Lane,  East  Dedham.  He 
slipped  quietly  through  the  revolving 
doors  early  in  the  morning  and  stood 
hesitatingly  until  a  young  woman 
stepped  up  to  see  if  she  could  direct 
him.  With  Mr  Schoener  was  his  po- 
lice dog  Hermes.  Hehmes  is  a  Ger- 
man shepherd  guide  for  the  blind, 
trained  in  Morristown,  N  J. 

After  Hermes'  master  had  made  his 
contribution  he  introduced  his  pro- 
tector to  several  of  the  campaign 
staaff.  This  ceremony  required  a  spe- 
cial technique  which  consisted  of 
placing  the  lady's  hand  on  Hermes* 
ruff  and  then  letting  Hermes  sniff 
at  his  new  acquaintance.  Although 
he  obviously  felt  his  responsibilities 
and  never  completely  relaxed  after 
the  introduction,  he  lost  a  little  of  his 
attitude  of  cool  reserve. 

Campaign  records  fo  reflectiveness 
of  radio  appeals  were  broken  when 
Harold  S.  Goldberg  of  Davenport  & 
Co  spoke  over  one  of  the  local  sta- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  drive.  Within 
one  minute  alter  Mr  Goldberg  went 
o  ffthe  air  a  telephone  at  headquar- 
ters brought  word  from  one  of  his 
audience  that  he  was  sending  a  check 
for  $100  as  a  result  of  the  talk.  In 
a  few  more  minutes  two  telephone 
calls  reported  donations  of  $25. 

Many  families  on  public  relief,  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  other  exception- 
al conditions,  must  be  given  further 
help  by  the  private  family  agencies 
in  the  campaign.  According  to  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Boston  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  expenditures  of  the  agen- 
cies in  December  went  to  families  on 
public  relief.  Milk,  eggs  and  fruit  for 
the  sick  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
public  allowance,  nor  is  the  maxi- 
mum provision  of  $15  a  week  from 
the  city  enough  to  care  for  many 
large  families  of  five  or  more. 


Hermes,  trained  dog,  leading  blind  Emil  Schoener  of  2  Victory 
lane,  East  Dedham,  to  Emergency  Campaign  Headquarters,  70 
Federal  st.    With  Schoener  and  his  dog  is  James  Cox  of  Roxbury. 
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1  rained  Dogs  oerve  as 
>es  to  Blind  Masters 

They  Must  Be  Friends. 
The  first  step  in  the  training 
of  the  blind  man  or  woman  is 
his  learning  to  make  friends 
with  the  dog,  to  win  his  confi- 
dence and  learn  to  trust  him  ab- 
solutely. Men  are  more  satis- 
factory students,  because  the 
women's  nervous  tendency  to 
start  and  draw  back,  and  their 
short  steps  make  training  more 
difficult. 

The  cost  to  the  blind  man  of  a 
dog,   the  training  of  them   both 
and    the   lodging    at   the    Seeing 
Eye    school    for    the    month    is 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

Inspired  by  similar  schools  in 
Germany,  following  the  war,  an 
interested  American  woman  of 
some  wealth  endowed  the  See- 
ing Eye  in  1929.  Other  gifts 
from  time^i©-  time  have  helped 
to  maintain  the  school. 


Led  ft#  a  keen-eyed,  sensitive 
Swiss  police  dog,  the  blind  need 
no  longer  falter. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  is  the  name 
given  the  school  at  Morristown, 
EL-jIu  where  90  dogs  are  ken- 
neied  aT"uiifl'  time  alfd  the  blind 
come  in  classes  of  eight  for  a 
month's  instruction  in  the  art  of 
handling  them. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wherry  showed  a 
film  at  the  meeting  of  the  Doug- 
las County  Medical  auxiliary 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  J.  Jay  Keegan,  depict- 
ing the  work  at  the  school. 
From  Play  to  Work. 
One  saw  the  big,  frisky,  af- 
fectionate creatures  taught  to 
suppress  their  playfulness  and 
gradually  dedicate  their  strength 
and  grace  to  serious  business. 
Without  resentment  and  with 
amazing  tractability,  the  dogs 
learn  to  accustom  themselves  to 
a  semi-rigid  harness  that  might 
be  compared  to  the  optic  nerve, 
so  delicately  does  every  impulse 
travel  from  the  blind  man  to  his 
faithful  guide. 

For  two  months  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  his  prospective 
master  the  dog  is  given  prelimi- 
nary training.  He  learns  to  hes- 
itate at  a  curb,  to  take  a  man 
across  the  street  in  heavy  traf- 
fic, to  go  around  obstacles,  to 
dodge  an  awning  or  doorway 
that  may  be  too  low  for  a  man 
to  clear,  and  to  convey  him  safe- 
ly into  a  street  car  or  train. 
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Dogs     Service 
to  Blind  Folk 
Told  to   Club 


lind  Will  Talk  on  Blind  at 
van  P. 


Syli 


-T.'A. 


Sylvan     P.     T.     A.     will     hold     a 
"fat.  ni"    next   Thursday    at 

t  8  o'clock. 

Mci-iis    T.    Frank,    vice-pn 
of  th*  Dlvisii 

ing  Eye,  Morristown,  will  be  the 
Speaker  Mr.  Frank,  who  is  blind, 
Will  discuss  the  miraculous  results 
achieved  by  canine  ai<is  u>  the 
blind,  and  will  bring  bis  own 
"Buddy",  to  Illustrate  bis  talk. 

"The  Seeing   Eye"   la  an   In 
ti  n  where  dogs  arc  trained  to  as- 
sume   the    eyesight   of   their    I 
masters.     .lust  bow  this  is  ac< 
pllsl.r  '  and  what  results  have  been 
■  i  will   be  Mr.   Frank's  sub- 
ject. 


TRe  work  of  the  institution  which 
trains  shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the 
sightless  was  explained  and  demon- 
strated before  Long  Beach  Ex- 
change Club  in  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple this  noon  by  Reginald  White, 
blind  war  veteran  employed  by  the 
General   Electric  Company. 

White's  talk  was  followed  by  a 
demonstration  in  which  Wickee, 
the  dog  who  has  been  guiding  him 
for  five  years,  did  such  tilings  as 
pick  individual  people  out  of  the 
audience  on  command. 

To  train  these,  dogs  requires  only 
four  or  five  months,  the  speaker 
said,  but  to  train  their  Instructors 
requires  three  to  four  years.  Be- 
fore a  blind  person  takes  a  dog  he 
must  train  with  the  dog  at  the  in- 
stitution for  twenty-eight  days  for 
mutual  adjustments  between  him 
and   the   dog. 

Roy  Buchanan,  a  blind  Long 
Beach  boy,  played  the  accordion. 

White  is  an  expert  demonstra- 
tor of  the  ironing  machine.  He 
said  he  was  helpless,  and  on  char- 
ity until  he  obtained  his  dog  five 
years  ago.  Now  he  is  earning  his 
own  livelihood  and  is  asking  aid  i 
from  no  one. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by 
Stanley  Curtis  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Long  Bei 
Paul  McCrery  was  chairman  of 
the  day.  President  Max  S.  Lowe 
presided.  A 


"ONLY  A  DOG" 

Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall  of  Minnesota 
properly  pronounces  his  dog  "a  national,  yea,  an 
international,  figure,"  in  his  tribute  to  that  de- 
parted friend. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  blind  senator  has 
been  well  known  in  Washington.  Most  of  the 
time  his  German  shepherd  dog,  Lux,  had  been 
his  inseparable  comrade.  To  see  one  was  to  see 
the  other,  and  nobody  who  went  about  the  city 
could  easily  avoid  seeing  both.  As  the  senator 
said:  "Lux  was  so  completely  mine!  None  but 
the  blind  will  understand  the  whole  of  what  1 
mean."  The  story  of  his  loss  brought  him  hun- 
dreds of  letters  of  regret  from  many  countries. 
The  recently  reprinted  remarks  are  worth  read- 
ing again. 

Lux  and  the  senator  used  to  begin  their  days 
with  a  little  frolic  together.  But  as  they  went 
about  the  day's  business,  Lux  would  "stiffen  as 
a  soldier"  and  his  eyes  "must  have  assumed 
that  concentrated  vigilant  look  that  is  awake 
for  danger."  They  went  through  moving  traffic 
together,  in  elevators  and  aboard  the  subway 
at  the  Capitol. 

If  people  crowded,  the  dog  growled.  He  once 
blocked  the  senator's  path  with  his  body  "before 
the  wheels  of  a  heedless  car."  The  senator 
commemorated  all  that  in  a  moving  speech  in 
which  he  paid  due  honor  to  Senator  Vest  and 
his  earlier  eulogy  of  a  dog,  and  went  on  to  tell 
how  Lux  had  died  when  his  master  disappeared 
for  a  few  days  in  attendance  upon  the  funeral 
of  another  member  of  the  chamber. 

A  man  must  himself  be  bettered  by  such 
companionship.  Senator  Schall  learned  from 
Lux  why  it  was  that  the  dog  was  placed  at  the 
reet  of  women  in  mediaeval  monuments  as  a 
symbol  of  affection  and  fidelity,  and  under  the 
mailed  feet  of  crusaders. 
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Leave  Blind  Alone  When  Being  L 
By  Dogs,  Warns  an  Expert  Train 


*■, 


Eight  Afflicted  Persons 

End  Training  Course 

at  Berkeley 

If  you  see  a  blind  person  with  a 
white  cane,  help  him.  But  if  you 
see  a  blind  person  with  a  dog,  let 
them  alone;  the  dog  has  been 
trained  to  lead,  the  blind  person 
to  direct. 

Such  was  the  injunction  issued 
yesterday  as  eight  blind  persons 
returned  from  the  "seeing  eye" 
school,  conducted  by  E.  William 
Debetaz,  at  Hotel  Whitecotton, 
Berkeley. 

TRAINED   IN  EAST 

Each  had  a  specially  trained  dog 
procured     by     Debetaz     from     the 
"Seeing  Eye"  headquarters  at  Mor- 
ristown,    N.    J.      Debetaz's    course 
of  instruction  was^' 
the  fourth  held  in 
California.  It  was 
held  to  coordinate 
blind  persons  and 
dogs  to  work  as  a 
unit. 

Those  who 
finished  class 
with  a  dog  were 
Mrs.  Mercedes 
Dixon  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Parrish 
of  San  Francisco; 
Miss  Bernice  La 
Flamme,  graduate 
of  the  University 
of  California  and 
instructor  in  a 
Bay  Region 
Catholic  school; 
James  Brown, 
professional  sing- 
er and  graduate 
of  the  California 
School  for  the 
Blind;  Jesse 
Castler,  Pasadena, 
world  war  vet- 
eran; Carl  Rich- 
ardson, Santa 
Cruz,  who  plans 
the  establishment 
of  a  blind  shop 
in  San  Diego;  <j> 
Calvin  Hendricks,  Los  Angeles,  radio 
singer,  and  Oscar  Spencer,  San  Jose. 


M 


THEIR  TRAINING  completed,  these  three  "seeing  eye"  dogs  have  been 
turned  over  to  blind  persons  and  will  guide  them  in  their  daily  move- 
ments.   E.  William  Debetaz  is  the  trainer  shown  with  them. 


S.  F.  WOMAN  LEADS 

Chiefly  responsible  for  San  Fran- 
cisco blind  being  provided  with 
trained  "seeing  eye"  dogs  is  Mrs. 
Elford  Eddy,  young  San  Franciscan, 
who  was  the  first  blind  woman  in 
America  to  have  a  "seeing  eye" 
guide.  By  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion, Mrs.  Eddy  has  brought  the 
"seeing  eye"  to  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  Californians  who  have  j 
learned  the  value  of  the  dog  guide  j 


through  her  experience. 
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Instruction '  for 
Blind  Folk  Held 
Benefit  to  State 

Salesman     1  ells 
Optimists  of  Chances  for 
Economy. 

The    amazing   possibilities   in   thtyj 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  weredi.v* 

-ad  demonstrated i vest r- 
before  the  Optimist  Club  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple  by  R.  D.  White,  blind 
mian,  and  worker  in  numei 

nd    national      organizations 
for  blind  persons.    Mr.  White,  with 
emarkable   German     shepherd, 
a   convincing    exhibi- 
tion of  extraordinary  achievements^ 
Mr.   White   said   there   are    sixty- 
two    trades   and   professions   which 
would   be   open   to  blind   persons  if 
met  ion.      Mr. 
White  him;-  Siipporti 

:lesman   for  electric  ironin. 

'00,000  blind  in  the 
could  become 
self-supporting,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker,  and  in  California  alone 
a  half  million  dollars  could  be  ! 
the  State  annually  through  propcr 
rehabilitation   of  the   sightless. 

Mr.  White    briefly     sketched    the 
work  of  the  German  shepherd  dogs 
in   the  World   War  and  the   benefit 
een    to    the   blind    since 
then.      He    described    the    methods 
of  training  such  ''working  dogs"  as 
his   own   "seeing   eye,"   Wicky,    and 
i  demonstrated  to  his   audience 
some    of    the    complicated    feats    of 
jhis  dog.    Wicky  easily  led  his  mas- 
ker  to    such    objects   as     8      phono- 
electric     ironer, 
showed   her  ability  to  count  to  ten 
and  similar   feats. 
A  musical  feature  i 

series  of  cowboy  songs  by 
Eddie  Lctro  and  Billy  Rowley,  two 
youthful  "hillbillies"  who  played 
their  own  accompaniments  on  the 
guitar. 

it    Fred  Dean,     who 

presided,    ii  da     novel     fea- 

nnmely     the     playing     of     a 

phonograph    record    made     at      the 

time   of   his   installation    into   office 

years  ago.     The     Optimists 

were    keenly    interested    in    he;. 

after     many     years     the     speeches 

h   they  made   at  the  time. 


commissioner 
of  the  blind 
speakeiTmon. 

Addresses  Kiwanis  Club  At  Reg- 
ular Meeting — Explains  The 
"Seeing  Eye" 


William  H.  McCarthy,  commission- 
er of  the  blind  for  the  state  was  the 
speaker  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Kiwanis  Cli'b  held  Monday  evening. 
The  speaker  announced  was  H.  F. 
Benson,  technical  advisor  of  the  traf- 
fic survey  in  Whitman,  and  when  Mr. 
Benson  was  unable  to  appear,  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  secured.  Mr.  Benson 
will  be  the  speaker  next  week.  Presi- 
dent Frank  A.  Kirby  introduced  the 
speaker. 

The  talk  delivered  by  Commission- 
er McCarthy  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  year.  He  told  of  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  to  aid 
"those  who  live  in  the  dark."  Accord 
to  Mr.  VFcCart*  I  every  opportun- 
ity is  given  to  those  afflicted  to  learn 
the  use  of  their  hands  in  the  making 
of  rugs  and  baskets  for  public  sale. 
The  money  derived  from  such  sales 
is  turned  over  to  the  individual  who 
made  the  article. 

Commissioner  McCarthy  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  members  of  Ki- 
wanis to  visit  their  shop  at  73  New- 
berry street.  Boston  where  these  ar- 
ticles are  placed  on  sale. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the 
Massachusetts  type  of  legislation  for 
aiding  the  blind  was  the  finest  any- 
where in  the  country.  He  claimed 
that  Massachusetts  cares  for  her 
handicapped  citizens  as  well  as  any 
state  in  the  world. 

He  also  explained  the  "seeing  eye" 
which  is  in  reality  a  trained  dog, 
which  guides  the  blind  person  about, 
Several  incidents  were  cited  showing 
how  the  dogs  have  saved  the  lives  of 
masters.  A  machine  similar  to  the 
phonograph  with  a  radio  attacl 
are  also  used  among  the  blind  io 
good  advantage.  Books  are  recorded 
and  blind  persons  may  hear  the  stor- 
ies. It  is  hoped  that  someday  every 
service  club  will  have  one  of  these 
machines  to  loan  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  in  every  community. 


'Seeing  Eye'  Dogs 
Are  Boon  to  Blind 
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Mlfcc   a  J    Rialto   To   Show 

'  inr  Work  Done  by 

Trained  Dogs. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the 
blind  is  the  wonderful  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog.  Some  130  men  and  women, 
four  of  them  being  Allentonians, 
their  eyesight  gone,  now  have  the 
next  best  thing  t>.e  eyes  of  a  faith- 
ful companion  who  never  leaves 
them — to  guide  them  up  and  down 
stairs,  across  streets,  through  traf- 
fic— in  fact  wherever  any  person  in 
possession  of  full  eyesight  can  go. 
The  four  Seeing  Eye  dogs  that  may 
be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Allentown 
most  any  day  are  the  companions 
of  William  Geiss,  Arthur  Green, 
Jerry  Moyer  and  Roy  Bauder. 

These  companions  are  highly  in- 
telligent, "educated"  German  police 
dogs,  graduates  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
a  remarkable  philanthropic  school 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  whose  amaz- 
ing work  is  faithfully  depicted  in 
the  motion  picture  "Wings  In  the 
Dark"  which  opens  at  the  Rialto. 
Friday,  February  22nd,  with  Cary 
Grant  and  Myrna  Loy  in  the  starr- 
ing roles.  The  dog  is  trained  to  fol- 
low his  commander  of  "Forward, 
left  or  right."  Arriving  at  an  in- 
tersection the  dog  pauses  and 
awaits  a  command.  The  animals 
are  not  trained  to  watch  traffic 
lights,  but  to  wait  until  traffic  has 
stopped.  In  the  same  way  the  dog 
is  trained  to  lead  the  master  care- 
fully to  the  head  of  stairways,  to 
judge  the  height  of  awnings  and 
other  projecting  objects,  and,  if 
they  are  to  low  to  pass  under,  lead 
the  master  around.  The  Seeing 
Eye  is  a  philanthropic  institution 
providing  the  fully  trained  dogs  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  training.  It  is 
supported  from  contributions  from 
members. 

The  dogs  are  trained  for  three 
months  before  they  are  turned  Over 
to  their  masters.  In  the  first  period 
they  learn  only  to  obey  commands, 
in  the  second  they  learn  to  guide  an 
instructor  through  traffic,  in  the 
third  they  are  taught  intelligent 
disobedience — to  ignore  commands 
which  would  lead  their  masters  in- 
to danger,  and  proceed  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Tn  order  to  insure  accuracy  in 
the  scenes  in  which  "Lightning" 
and  Cary  ,  Grant  worked,  Elliot 
Humphreys  director  of  educational 
work  at  the  Seeing  Rye.  was 
brought  to  Hollywood  to  supervise 
the  production,  "Wings  in  The 
Dark."  The  picture  a  romance  of 
love  and  adventure  anove  the 
clouds  tells  the  story  of  a  blinded 
aviator  who  strives  to  rehabilitate 
himself,  win  the  girl  he  loves  and 
finally  regain  his  sight. 
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Because  of  the  work  done  by  the 
trained  dog  G.  E.  Ward,  superin- 
tendent of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  urges  everyone  to  see  the  pic- 
ture so  that  they  may  see  at  first 
hand  the  remarkable  work  done  by 
the  Seeing  Eye  foundation.  While 
there  are  four  dogs  in  Allentown, 
several  more  would  serve  to  make 
the  days  of  some  affiliated  person 
more  bright  and  cheery.  If  after 
seeing  the  picture  you  are  further 
interested  call  to  see  Mr.  Ward  at 
his  office  in  the  Dime  Trust  Build- 
ing and  he  will  gladly  explain  the 
work  more  fully. 
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Train  Dogs  To  Guide  Blind 

The  "seeing  eye"  service  of  trained 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind  is  not  al- 
together something  new,    but    it    has 
been  given  a  sudden  impetus  of  late, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  within  a  brief 
period  the  spectacle  of  a  oog  leading  a 
blind  person  will  be  a  common  sight  on 
many  streets  and  highways.  A  "seeing 
eye"  school  has    been    established    in 
Berkeley,  and  there  are  others  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  dogs  are  brought  here 
from  New  Jersey  "seeing  eye"  head- 
quarters, where  they  are  of  right  breeds 
and    where    they   receive    preliminary- 
training.   Drivers   of   automobiles   are  ; 
being  cautioned  to  take  note  of  persons  j 
with  white  canes — another  precaution  | 
— and  persons  being  led  by  clogs,  in  or-  i 
der  that  the  blind  may  be  safe  on  the  j 
highways.  It  is  said  that  the  dogs  soon  \ 
learn  what  their  duty  is,  and  that  they 
are  wonderfully  faithful.    The  innova- 
tion of  this  aid  to  the  blind  is  of  deep 
interest  to  the  general  public,  and  it  in- 
tensifies the  affection  in  which  most  of 
us  hold  that  dumb  and  faithful  friend 
of  man,  the  dog.  y 


Elliott  Humphrey,  dh'ector  of  the  Seeing  Eye  Foundation 
of  Mon-istown,  N.  J.,  occupied  an  important  technical  position 
on  the  set  of  Paiamount's  "Wings  in  the  Dark,"  the  picture 
which  is  now  at  the  Metropolitan  theatre.  He  had  to  instruct 
Cary  Grant,  shown  with  him  above,  hw-o  to  behave  as  a  blind 
man  while  being  piloted  by  one  of  the  famous  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs.     The   dog,  "Lightning,"  nearly  steals  the  picture. 
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FAMOUS  DOG 


from  which  he  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1932.  Scottie  was 
favored    with    honorable    mention, 

and    later    was    awarded    the    hero 

medal  of  honor  by  the  New  York 
Scottie    and    His    Blind    Master  Anti-vivisection  Society. 

Presented  at  Roosevelt  Mr.  Duckett  spoke  of  his  Jjtticuj- 

,      .  ties  in  obtaining  his  education,  but 

A4{~1     Junior  College.  more  of  the  duty  which  every  citi- 

L'J zen  owes  to  himself  and  his  coun- 

S*ottic  and  his  blind  master  visit-  try  to  accomplish  the  most  that  he 
ed    Roosevelt    Junior    High    School  is  able. 

Wednesday.  Scottie,  as  explained  Musical  selections  were  furnished 
by  his  master,  W.  R.  Duckett,  wa3  by  the  school  orchestra.  Billy 
rescued  from  the  Kansas  City  dog  Jones,  the  newly  elected  president 
pound  in  1926,  and  since  then  hasi0f  the  student  body,  presided  over 

traveled      in      more      than      three-  the  assembly.  """''' 

fourths  of  the  United  States.  Cana- 
da and  Mexico.  He  has  led  his 
blind  friend  through  a  successful 
college  career  in  four  universities, 
Kansas  University,  1926;  University 
of  Chicago,  1927;  Nebraska  Univer-  \ 
sity,  1929,  and  Columbia  University,  i 
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ITyHEN  a  man  boldly  leads  & 
"'  shepherd  dog  into  the 
street  car  or  the  railroad  coach 
In  which  you  are  riding  don't  be 
annoyed  because  he's  getting 
away  with  something.  The  dog  is 
doubtless  a  "seeing-eye,"  privi- 
leged to  accompany  his  blind 
master  anywhere. 

This  handsome  dog  is  one  of 
the  138  shepherds  now  guiding 
the  blind  throughout  this  coun-  * 
try,  after  extensive  training  by 
the  Seeing-Eye  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  according  to  Dickson  J. 
Hartwell  of  the  organization, 
who  explained  its  work  in  the 
absence  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis.  In  the  New 
York  association  headquarters, 
at  60  E.  42d  st.,  Mr.  Hartwell 
said  on  Saturday  that  it  was 
easy  to  gain  privileges  for  "see- 
ing-eyes,"  since  the  entire  pub- 
lic has  become  interested  in 
these  intelligent  beasts  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  blind. 
He  said: 

"After  the  'seeing-eye'  dog 
has  been  trained  for  three 
months  at  the  kennels  and  for 
one  month  with  her  new  mas- 
ter, she  is  able  to  act  as  a  guide 
even  more  aptly  than  a  person, 
for  she  realizes  her  responsi- 
bility and  never  forgets  it. 

Dumb  Intelligence 

"If  an  obstacle  confronts  her, 
she  becomes  the  eyes  of  her 
blind  master,  and  deliberately 
disobeys  his  command  to  go 
forward.  Instead  she  uses  her 
own  common  sense  to  lead  him 
around  the  obstruction. 

"She  stops  at  curbs,  proceed- 
ing when  she  sees  it  is  quite 
safe.  She  judges  the  height  of 
awnings  and  passes  under  only 
those  that  will  clear  her  mas- 
ter's head  without  bumping  it. 
She  leads  her  master  competent- 
ly through  the  most  congested 
streets  so  that  he  will  not  be 
jostled  by  pedestrians.  If  the 
master  drops  anything,  she  re- 
trieves it  so  carefully  that  it  is 
not  the  least  damaged. 

"Most  of  our  dogs  are  fe- 
males, for  they  are  less  easily 
distracted  than  their  brothers." 


Career  Dogs 

A  fee  is  charged  for  the  dogs 
because  the  organization  be- 
lieves this  is  the  first  step 
toward  returning  to  blind  per- 
sons the  self-confidence  that 
they  have  often  lost.  But,  Mr. 
Hartwell  hastened  to  add,  the 
terms  of  payment  are  elastic 
and  stretch  to  fit  individual 
cases.  Blind  folk,  successful  in 
many  branches  of  industry,  he 
continued,  would  still  be  torn 
by  despair  and  overcome  by  de- 
feat had  they  never  known 
their  "seeing-eyes." 

Dogs,  destined  to  become 
guides  used  to  be  imported 
from  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  But  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  in 
1929,  constructive  steps  have 
been  taken  to  produce  this  type 
of  canine  here,  and  today  all 
"seeing-eye"  shepherds 
American  bred- ■ 


JORDAN  liUEST 
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Public   Invited  Today  to 

See  Illustrator  of  Dogs 


Morgan  Dennis,  noted  illustrator, 
icctuwr  and  writer  of  dogs  will  appear 
at  Jordan  Marsh  Company  i  ashion 
Center  this  afternoon  at  2:30  o  clock. 
Mr.  Dennis  will  tell  of  his  early  news- 
paper experiences  and  how  he  came  to 
specialize  in  dogs.  »,<_,,,, 

Particularly  noted  for  his  etchings 
Mr.  Dennis  will  explain  In  eve TV  day 
language  how  it  is  done  and  will  show 
slides   illustrating  the  process. 

Some  of  his  drawings  of  famous  show 

docs    and    a    few    informal    unpublished 

pictures  of  movie  stars  and  their  dogs 

I  will  be  illustrated  with  slides.  To  com- 

I  Dlete  the  programme,  two  reels  of  film 

will  be  show n-one  is  about  Chesapeake 

'  Bay  dogs,  retrieving  the  other  features 

,  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  that  work  with 

'"Thftubllc    is    invited    to    this    novel 

I  programme   at  Jordan   Marsh   Company 

I  Fashion  Center,  sixth  floor,  main  stoie 

Lovers    of    dogs    all    over    the    world 

know  Morgan  Dennis  and  his  work.  H 

has  written   hundreds  of  articles   about 

dogs      and      their     ^^"^'T^hZ 

they   take   on   certain   qualities   of  the  r 

masters   or    mistresses,    how    to    handle 

arfd  train  them.  He  is  the  official  artist 

for  the  humane  society.  — 
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THE  ARROW 


GUIDE  DOGS 


FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  A.  Croxton  Smith,  o.b.e. 
(Chairman    of   the    Board    of 
Honorary   Directors     of     the 
Tail-Waggers'    Club). 
Despite  all  the  publicity  given  to 
the    Guide    Dogs    movement   within 
the  past  few  years,  most  people  in 
this    country   have    as    yet   no    real 
conception  of  what  it  is  and  what 
it  stands  for.    Any  mention  of  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  conjures  up  in 
the  average  person's  mind  a  picture 
of      a      shivering      little      mongrel 
attached    by    a     cord    to     a    blind 
beggar,    and    somehow    heightening 
his  general  air  of  pathos.     And  the 
thought    comes — is   it   really    advis- 
able   to    encourage    and   perpetuate 
that  sort  of  thing? 

It  is  necessary  to  rid  people's 
minds  of  that  misconception  before 
their  sympathy  can  be  enlisted  for 
the  Guide  Dogs  movement.  There 
is  simply  no  connection  between 
that  pathetic  little  prisoner  of  the 
kerb-side  and  the  self-reliant, 
efficient    Guide    Dog.       The    whole 


Mandy,  a  Guide  Dog,  takes  her  mistress 

around   an   obstacle  which  blocks  the 

pavement. 

object  of  this  movement  is  to  restore 
the  blind  person's  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  action:  to 
enable  him  to  walk  about  freely, 
independent  of  human  aid,  even  in 
city  streets,  and  thus  to  equip  him 
better  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

The  dog  is  trained  to  become  the 
eyes  of  its  blind  master.     A  blind 


person  has  a  fairly  adequate  mental 
picture  of  his  own  locality,  but  he 
needs  a  guide  to  lead  him  through 
that  picture.  The  Guide  Dog  wears 
a  harness  with  a  stiff  U-shaped 
handle,  which  is  held  in  the  sight- 
less owner's  left  hand.  The  re- 
actions or  movements  of  the  dog 
are  conveyed — or  signalled — to  the 
owner  through  this  handle.  The 
dog  guides  him  around  any  obstacles 
on  the  pavement — barriers,  man- 
holes, pedestrians.  On  approaching 
kerbs  and  steps  it  stops  close  to  the 
edge,  so  that  they  can  be  located  by 
touch  of  cane  or  foot.  If  the  street 
is  clear  the  blind  person  is  led  care- 
fully across:  if  not,  the  dog  holds 
him  back  until  it  is  safe  to  proceed. 
If,  while  crossing,  a  motor  car 
approaches,  the  Guide  Dog  will  slow 
its  pace  or  stop  to  permit  it  to  pass, 

This  article  is  reprinted  by 
kind  permission  of 

the  Editor  of 
"The  Tail-Wagger." 

only  proceeding  when  all  is  clear. 
The  dog  understands  the  commands, 
"Left,"  "Right,"  "Forward,"  and  it 
is  by  these  commands  that  it  is 
directed  by  its  owner. 

There  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  ordinary  trained  dog 
and  the  Guide  Dog.  The  former  is 
inculcated  in  the  habit  of  implicit 
and  immediate  obedience.  The 
Guide  Dog  is  educated  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  obedience  qualified  by 
conditions  of  safety  and  danger. 
When  it  is  safe  to  obey,  the  dog  is 
prompt  in  obedience:  when  it  is 
dangerous,  response  is  either  de- 
layed or  withheld.  The  dog  is 
taught  to  draw  proper  conclusions 
for  itself,  and  to  act  upon  its  own 
initiative  within  certain  well-defined 
limits. 

Because  of  their  remarkable 
natural  intelligence,  Alsatians  are 
universally  used  as  Guide  Dogs. 
The  female  of  the  species  is  almost 
invariably  chosen,  as  being  more 
reliable  and  less  subject  to  sudden 
impulse  than  the  male. 

Those  who  have  only  experience 


of  the  average  uneducated  dog, 
liable  to  follow  its  own  erratic 
impulses,  or  of  the  dog  trained  to 
implicit  unreasoning  obedience  in 
all  circumstances,  may  feel  that 
there  is  great  risk  in  throwing  on 
an  animal  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  ensuring  a  human  being's  safety. 


Brenda   taking  her   master   carefully 
across  a  busy  thoroughfare. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  scheme  works: 
it  is  a  definite  and  proved  success. 
The  reliability  of  the  dogs  under  the 
most  exacting  conditions,  their 
practicability  as  guides  to  blind 
people,  have  been  soundly  estab- 
lished. 

It  was  in  Germany,  during  the 
war,  that  a  system  of  training  shep- 
herd dogs  (i.e.,  Alsatians)  to  lead 
the  blind  was  first  worked  out 
scientifically.  It  proved  so  effica- 
cious in  its  results  that  it  was 
developed  on  a  national  scale,  and 
war-blinded  soldiers  were  trained 
in  the  use  of  these  dogs  by  the 
Government.  Nearly  12,000  Guide 
Dogs  have  been  trained  in  Germany. 
An  American  lady,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  impressed  by  these  results, 
organised  a  training  school — "L'Oeil 
Qui  Voit" — at  Vevey,  in  Switzerland. 
Its  success  led  to  a  request  from 
Signor  Mussolini  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  institution  in 
Italy.  A  like  request  came  from 
France,  and  in  the  United  States  a 
training  institution — "The  Seeing 
Eye" — was  established  at  Fortunate 
Fields,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
The  most  gratifying  success  attended 
all  these  efforts. 

(Continued  over  page). 
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GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND  -continued 


Owing  to  quarantine  restrictions 
it  was  not  possible  to  import  trained 
Guide  Dogs  into  Great  Britain,  but 
in  1930  a  Guide  Dog  Committee  was 
formed  in  England  and  a  training 
centre  set  up  at  Wallasey,  Ches, 
Experimental  courses  were  held 
under  instructors  loaned  from  the 
Vevey  establishment,  and  the  results 
were  so  encouraging  that  a  per- 
manent trainer  was  obtained.  Of 
the  dozens  of  dogs  trained  in  Great 
Britain,  every  one  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Many  blind  people  have  had 
their  lives  completely  revolution- 
ised: they  have  achieved  a  freedom 
and  independence  that  they  had 
never  known  since  they  lost  their 
sight;  have  been  able  to  follow 
occupations  denied  to  them  before, 
and  have  benefited  enormously  in 
health  and  happiness. 

There  are  about  60,000  blind 
people  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  least 
10,000  of  these  are  temperamentally 
and  in  every  other  way  fit  to  own 
Guide  Dogs.  The  Guide  Dog  Com- 
mittee has  been  inundated  with 
applications  from  blind  people  who 
wish  to  acquire  trained  Guide  Dogs, 
but  the  committee's  activities  have 
been  severely  restricted  by  financial 
considerations. 

It  takes  three  months  to  train  a 
dog,  and  the  blind  person  and  the 
dog  have  then  to  undergo  a  period 
of  three  weeks'  training  together. 
As  will  be  understood,  the  training 
of  the  dogs  is  highly  skilled  work, 
and  an  instructor  has  to  undergo  a 
specialised  training  of  at  least  three 
years.  The  cost  of  training  each 
dog  and  its  blind  master  is  approxi- 
mately £60 — a  sum  in  excess  of 
what  the  average  blind  person  can 
afford.  While  some  blind  people 
contribute  as  much  as  they  can,  the 
entire  cost  in  many  cases  must  be 
borne  by  the  institution,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions  for  its  support.  In 
the  selection  of  blind  people  (as  of 
the  dogs)  the  utmost  care  is  there- 
fore taken  to  ensure  that  they  are 
of  a  kind  to  make  the  working  part- 
nership a  success. 

The  financial  responsibility  hav- 
ing become  too  great  for  the  orig- 
inal Guide  Dog  Committee  to 
shoulder,  the  Tail-Waggers'  Club 
has  joined  forces  with  the  com- 
mittee.       The     movement    is    now 


under  the  control  of  a  newly  con- 
stituted authority,  called  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  the 
executive  body  of  which  is  com- 
prised of  nominees  of  the  former 
Guide  Dog  Committee  and  the  Tail- 
Waggers'  Club.  The  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  is  also  repre- 
sented on  the  Association.  The  Tail- 
Waggers'  Club  has  pledged  itself  to 
provide  financial  assistance,  and 
those  who  enrol  their  dogs  in  the 
Club  in  future,  or  make  donations 
to  its  funds,  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  one  of 
the  most  deserving  charitable  causes 
in  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  private  individu- 
als and  trade  organisations  will 
assist  the  work  by  providing 
scholarships  of  a  value  of  £60  each 
— a  sum  sufficient  to  train  a  blind 


person  and  a  dog.  Such  scholar- 
ships will  be  named  after  the 
founders,  who  will  also  have  the 
right  to  nominate  the  prospective 
beneficiary  (a  blind  person)  for 
selection  by  the  Association.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  philanthropic  people 
will  bear  the  Association  and  its 
work  in  mind  when  they  make  their 
periodic  disbursements  towards 
charitable  causes,  or  give  instruc- 
tions about  the  payment  of  legacies. 
The  Guide  Dog  movement  gives  a 
new  dignity  to  the  canine  race,  by 
educating  dogs  to  perform  perhaps 
the  noblest  service  of  which  they 
are  capable;  but — much  more  than 
that — it  lifts  a  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  sorely 
oppressed  and  adds  enormously  to 
the  sum  of  human  well-being  and 
happiness.  It  may  not  exactly  give 
sight  to  the  blind — but  it  provides 
an  extraordinarily  efficient  sub- 
stitute. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
IS  KEEN 

This  evidence  of  the  keenness  in 
South  Africa  for  the  Special  Tests 
Branch  comes  from  Scouty  News  of 
December  22nd,  published  by  the 
Cape  Headquarters: — 

Your  Christmas  Good  Turn.  At 
this  Christmastide — a  time  when  all 
of  you,  I  hope,  are  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  joys  and  oppor- 
tunities of  Camping,  I  would  ask 
you  to  think  of  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  ourselves — I  mean 
our  Brothers  in  the  Special  Tests 
Branch  of  the  Movement.  Our  Chief 
has  sent  out  the  call  throughout  his 
vast  domain,  calling  for  the  help  of 
Scouters  to  assist  in  this  great 
work,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Here  in  our  own 
Division  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities presenting  themselves,  for 
each  one  of  you  doing  your  Good 
Turn  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  be 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  others. 
Here  is  your  opportunity,  and  I  ask 
you  to  grasp  it  with  both  hands; 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  just  a 
little  extra  joy  and  sunshine  into 
the  lives  of  others,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  valuable  work  for 
the  great  Movement  to  which  we  all 
belong— a  two-fold  Good  Turn  of 
which  you  may  well  be  proud! 
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routine.  They  had  all  meals  except 
Sunday  dinner  in  camp,  and  spent 
practically  the  whole  day  with  the 
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BLIND  VET'S  DOG  FED  POISON  .  .  . 


■j,i..  .      wAiJiKK   AND    PRINCESS 
For  the  capture  of  her  enemies  he  offered  $100  reward. 


Blind  WarVjetXJffers  $100 
To  Save~Tfog  From  Poisoner 

Second' Attempt  on  Life  of  Pet  Which   Guides   Him 

Through  Camden  Streets  Causes 

Owner  to  Post  Reward. 


Someone  in  Camden  is  trying  to 
poison  William  Walker's  dog,  Prin- 
cess. 

Walker,    who    lives    at    415    28th 

st.,  Camden,  is  a  blind  war  veteran. 

Princess     is    a    pedigreed    Belgian 

police    dog    that    leads    him    about. 

Posts  $100  Reward. 

Bill  posted  a  reward  of  $100  yes- 
terday for  the  arrest  of  the  poison- 
er— and  appealed  to  the  Camden 
police  force  to  save  his  dog. 

Two  months  ago  the  dog  became 
mysteriously  ill,  but  she  recovered. 
About  the  same  time,  Bill  began 
getting  anonymous  telephone  calls. 

"You  better  get  rid  of  the  dog," 
a  voice  told  him.  "If  you  don't 
take  care  of  that  animal,  we  will." 


I  Bill  ignored  the  threats.  But  last 
week  Princess  again  became  viol- 
ently ill.  A  veterinarian  said  there 
was  no  doubt  she  was  poisoned. 

Walker  enlisted  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  entered  the  World 
War.  He  was  assigned  to  the  army 
intelligence  division,  and  went  to 
France  early. 

One    day    as    he    made    airplane 
observations     of     enemy     lines     his 
i  ship    fell    in   flames. 

Sent  Back  Home. 
Two  years  later  Bill  was  ship- 
ped home — lying  face  downward  in 
a  heavy  cast.  His  sight  was  gone, 
he  was  deaf  and  his  right  side  was 
paralyzed. 


Back  in  Camden,  Bill  learned 
Braille  and  typing.  He  earns  his 
living  by  tabulating  records  on  race 
horses. 

The  blind  veteran  lives  with  his 
16-year-old  daughter,  Leola— but  he 
has  never  seen  her.  The  girl  was 
born  a  few  months  after  Bill  went 
overseas.  Her  mother  died  a  few 
weeks  later. 
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Blind  Woman  Purchases  Loyalty 

' '  You    can 't    buy    loyalty. ' '  .,     ,  T^  ^* 


' ' You  can't  buy  loyalty. 
Miss  Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Haven, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since  child- 
hood, unquestionably  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  above  statement  during 
a  recent  visit  to  her  former  teacher, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Eisenwinter  of  Watertown. 
She  proved  that  she  bought  not  only 
loyalty,  but  also  companionship,  with 
freedom  to  walk  unharmed  through 
innumerable  hazards  of  busy  city 
streets.  She  purchased  a  new  world 
of  independence  in  which,  unafraid, 
without  human  companionship,  she 
braves  the  heaviest  traffic,  goes  to 
church,  rides  on  street  cars,  buses 
or  trains,  does  her  daily  marketing, 
even  goes  to  the  movies. 

All  these  things  are  hers  since  she 
purchased  Isa,  a  beautiful  German 
shepherd  dog,  from  "The  Seeing  Eye," 
famous  New  Jersey  institution.  Miss 
Stevens  has  been  sightless  since  she 
was  three  years  old,  when  she  was 
injured  by  a  fall.  She  was  formerly 
a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Eisenwinter  at  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Wa- 
tertown, Mass. 

"The  Seeing  Eye,"  which  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
schools  in  this  nation,  not  only  trains 
dogs  to  lead  blind  people,  but  also 
teaches  the  latter  to  put  unfailing  trust 
in  the  good  judgment  of  their  guides. 
Such  trust  requires  a  degree  of  cour- 
age which  the  blind  pupils  at  Morris- 
town  would  laughingly  deny,  but  if 
anyone  doubts  that  it  takes  bravery 
let  him  walk  blindfolded  along  a  busy 
city  street,  led  only  by  a  dog,  entirely 
dependent  on  his  guide's  ability  to 
think  and  act  quickly  in  an  emer- 
gency.   - 

Let  him  get  halfway  across  the 
street,  as  Miss  Stevens  did  a  short 
time  ago  in  New  Haven,  and  hear  the 
terrifying  sound  of  the  siren  of  fire- 
department  trucks  as  they  come 
around  a  near-by  corner.  Would  it 
take  courage  to  have  implicit  faith  in 
canine  wisdom  and  stand,  as  she  did, 
stock-still  in  the  car  tracks  while  the 
speeding  machines  whizzed  by?  Would 
it  minimize  the  terror  at  all,  just  be- 
cause he  had  never  seen  a  fire  truck? 

Miss  Stevens  tells  this  story  quietly, 
together  with  many  other  evidences  of 
Isa's  remarkable  good  sense.  But  be- 
fore that  co-ordination  of  mind  between 
mistress  and  dog  became  complete 
there  were  weeks  of  intensive  training 
during  which  a  sense  of  infinite  faith 
and  trust  were  painstakingly  developed 
between  the  two. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustice,  an 
American  woman  living  in  Switzer- 
land, saw  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  in  training  dogs  for  police 
work  in  Germany.  She  conceived  the 
idea  of  training  German  shepherd  dogs 
as  guides  for  the  blind  and  has  de- 
voted 11  years  to  this  work.  The  first 
trained  dog  guide  in  the  United  States 
was  "Buddy"  who  brought  her  mas- 
ter, Col.  Morris  Frank,  from  Switzer- 
land to  this  country  without  any  other 
companion.  Obviously  all  Americans 
could  not  go  to  Switzerland  for  the 
training,  so  "The  Seeing  Eye"  was 
opened.  There  are  now  over  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  of  these  dogs  working 
as  guides  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  takes  four  years  to  fit  a  man 
for  the  position  of  trainer,  three  months 
to  train  the  dogs,  and  four  weeks  to 
teach  the  blind  pupils  their  part  in 
the  work.  Only  female  dogs,  from 
14  to  18  months  of  age,  are  used, 
since    they    are    more    easily    trained, 


Miss  Ethel  Stevens  Is  Almost  as  Independent  as  if  Her 
Long  Lost  Sight  Were  Returned  Thanks  to 
Training  in  Unique  School  and  Posses- 
sion of  Devoted  Canine  Protector 


in  front  of  her  mistress  when  she  fell, 
saving    her    from    injury. 

Eight  adults  usually  constitute  a 
training  class  at  "The  Seeing  Eye." 
"The  first  important  step  in  the  train- 
ing," said  Miss  Stevens,  "is  a  close 
study  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  of 
each  individual's  likes  and  dislikes, 
his  capabilities,  his  disposition,  "his  ac- 
curacy, whether  or  not  he  is  nervous. 
We  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that 
a  dog  reflects  her  master,  and  there 
must  be  equal  friendship  between 
them.  If  we  have  no  confidence  in 
her,  she  will  have  none  in  us." 

Some  time  during  the  first  week 
each  pupil  is  taken  into  a  dark  room, 
where  those  who  have  not  suffered 
complete  loss  of  sight  are  blindfolded. 
The  pupil  is  turned  about,  at  first  slow- 
ly, then  more  and  more  rapidly,  and 
asked  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
door.  This  "orientation"  test  is  given 
to  determine  that  the  subject  has  a 
proper  sense  of  direction  since,  in 
time  of  danger,  a  dog  is  trained  to 
*heel  sharply.     A  person  without   di- 


Allss  Ethd  Stevens 
are   willing  to   work   harder,   and   are 
more    affectionate    than    the    male. 

First  of  all  the  dogs  are  taught  im- 
plicit obedience.  Simple  commands, 
such  as  "Itight!  LeftI  Forward!"  are 
given.  Thuy  are  taught  to  indicate 
to  their  master  an  up  step  or  a  down 
step,  or  a  quick  halt  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. They,  are  then  drilled  in  dis- 
obedience, When  their  sightless  mas- 
ters' commands  would  lead  to  danger. 
They  are  trained  to  protect  their  blind 
companions.  from  falling  over  or  bump- 
ing against  objects. 

Isa  will  nbt  guide  Miss  Stevens  when 
she  has  an'  umbrella  over  her  head. 
The  dog  vim  waik  around  her  mis- 
tress in  circles,  obviously  fearing  that 
she  will  hurt  herself  with  this  object. 
Recently,  although  unable  to  prevent 
Miss  Stevejig  from  slipping  on  an  icy 
pavement,    isa    quickly    threw    herself 


and  her  faithful  Isa. 

rection  sense  might  become  badly  con- 
fused by  such  a  maneuver. 

"It  wasn't  a  fair  test  for  me,"  smiled 
Miss  Stevens,  "because  I  could  hear 
the  walls.  No  one  would  believe  me 
at  first  until  we  had  called  in  others 
who  had  been  blind  for  many  years." 

Miss  Stevens  then  went  through  an 
intensive  drill  in  giving  commands, 
acquiring  certain  inflections  in  her  tone. 
The  trainer  acted  as  the  dog,  refus- 
ing to  respond  to  her  command  unless 
the  correct  words  and  inflections  were 
used.  Two  commands  must  never  be 
given  at  one  time,  as  it  will  confuse 
the  dog.  She  was  also  taught  that 
it  was  essential  to  show  her  gratitude 
and  appreciation,  without  which  the 
dog  will  not  work. 

"Even  now,"  she  laughed,  "if  Isa 
takes  me  safely  over  three  curbstones 
without    my   thanking   her,    she'll   just 


sit  down  on  the  next  and  refuse  to 
budge  until  I  thank  her,  telling  her 
she's    a    fine    dog." 

After  several  days  the  trainer,  who 
has  studied  the  personalities  of  dogs 
and  pupils,  determines  which  dog  will 
be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  and  the  dogs  are  assigned. 
Then  follows  thirty  consecutive  hours 
in  which  each  pupil  gives  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  winning  the  trust 
and  affection  of  his  dog.  Miss  Stevens 
could  not  converse  With  anyone  ex- 
cept her  roommate,  and  then  only 
when  strictly  necessary.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  read  or  write,  but  must 
exert  every  effort  toward  making 
friends  with  her  dog.  If,  at  the  end 
of  thirty  hours,  pupil  anH  -■-  ; 
not  become  inseparable  companions, 
the  training  must  "commence  again 
with   another  dog. 

Every  detail  of  the  dog's  care  and 
feeding  has  been  taught  because  from 
this  period  the  dog  is  never  separated 
from  her  master  or  mistress.  Isa  stays 
constantly  with  Miss  Stevens  during 
the  day,  lying  quietly  at  her  feet  even 
at  the  table,  and  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  at  night.  Isa's  bed  is  a  small 
fourposter,  with  an  especially  made 
mattress  of  cedar  shavings.  Several 
times  during  the  night  the  dog  comes 
to  her  mistress*  bedside,  determines 
that  she  is  safe  and  well,  then  again 
settles  herself  for  sleep  as  soon  as 
Miss   Stevens   speaks   to  her. 

Adjusting  the  harness  is  the  next 
step  in  the  training.  This  is  especial- 
ly designed  and  semi-flexible,  with  a 
handle  which  the  blind  person  holds 
easily  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  taught 
to  stand  erect,  shoulders  back,  with 
the  left  elbow  close  to  the  body,  in 
order  that  by  certain  signals  the  dog 
may  convey  directions  to  her  charge. 
The  entire  class  of  eight  pupils  is 
then  taken  into  city  streets  where  they 
receive  practical  instruction  in  follow- 
ing their  dogs'  guidance,  to  the  left  or 
right,  down  curbstones,  across  busy 
streets.  At  first  in  groups,  later  alone, 
the  trainer  instructs  them  to  follow 
such  directions  as  "Go  straight  ahead 
for  two  blocks,  turn  left,  cross  at  the 
next  crossing,  turn  back  and  meet  me 
at  such  a  corner  in  fifteen  minutes." 
Miss  Stevens  told  of  the  experiences 
endured  by  these  sightless  people,  not 
commenting  on  the  terror  which  must 
have  filled  some  hearts  as  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  go  where  their 
four-footed  guides  led.  Untold  stories 
of  patience  and  fortitude  are  hidden 
in  the  simple  words:  "We  were  all 
so  lame  and  sore  for  the  first  few 
days.  We  were  always  falling  down." 
The  remaining  "weeks  are  given  over 
to  constant  practice  in  subjecting  them- 
selves Lo  the  hazards  of  traffic.  The 
pupil  is  sent  out  with  the  words, 
"Your  dog  knows  what  to  do.  Do  you?" 
Since  dogs  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  color-blind  they  are  not  trained 
in  watching  red  and  green  lights,  but 
are  taught  to  go  with  the  traffic.  Day 
by  day,  with  increasing  confidence, 
dogs  and  pupils  progress  in  their  les- 
sons until  the  time  comes  for  the  final 
test. 

Unknown  to  the  pupil,  three  automo- 
biles leave  "The  Seeing  Eye"  at  the 
commencement  of  the  daily  exercise. 
The  dog  and  her  master  or  mistress 
are  constantly  harrassed  by  these  ma- 
chines, which  dart  suddenly  into  a 
driveway  in  front  of  them,  drive  a  zig- 
zag course  in  the  roadway  when  they 
attempt  to  cross,  or  collide  in  front 
of  them  when  they  are  halfway  across 
the  street.  The  response  which  the 
blind  owner  accords  the  signals  of 
the    dog    determines    whether    or    not 


(Continued  on  Page   3) 


to  add  to  her  bank  account  the  last 
big  pay  check  which  will  make  the 
grand  total  with  which  she  expects  to 
retire.  As  for  "Anthony  Adverse," 
she's  going  to  finish  it  if  it  takes  her 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  doesn't  like 
it  particularly,  but  critics  have  said 
that  it's  a  good  book  and  if  it's  a 
good  book,  she  wants  to  read  it. 

Miss  Corio  was  the  star  of  the  bur- 
lesque performance  at  Jacques'  the- 
aftcr  last  week.  A  native  of  Hartford 
and  a  graduate,  only  a  handful  of 
years  ago,  from  the  Hartford  high 
school,  she  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  blondineed  buxom  burlesque  queen 
of  a  decade  ago.  She  is  young  and 
lissome.  Her  figure  is  all  the  ads 
say  aixmt  it.  Her  dark  hair  frames 
a  very  pretty  face.  She  neither  drinks 
smokes  nor  chews  gum.  She  prac- 
tically never  goes  to  night  clubs,  she 
E^ys,  because  she  considers  rest  very 
irtant   in   the   preservation   of  her 

from   her   answers   to   ques- 

I    burlesque   and   the    "strip 

■    people  throng  the  theater 

to  see,  Miss  Corio  is  a  young  woman 

of  unexpected  intelligence. 

"Do  you  like  burlesque?" 

"I  like  it  for  the  money  I  earn.  That 
is   my  only   reason   for   being   in    it. 

"Do  you  like  to  do  the  'strip  act'?" 

"I  think  the  term  'strip  act*  is  hor- 
rible. But  there  seems  no  other  word 
for  it.  Of  course,  the  same  sort  of 
thing  is  done  in  revues  and  musical 
comedies.  If  I  accepted  offers  I  have 
had  to  go  into  musical  shows,  I  would 
be  doing  practically  the  same  thing, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  getting  so  much 
money  for  it.  As  for  night  clubs,  in 
their  floor  shows,  the  girls  walk  out 
practically  undressed,  instead  of  re- 
moving various  draperies  when  they 
appear  before  the  audience.  Also,  they 
walk  right  among  the  tables  of  the 
patrons.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  would  never  consider  going  into  a 
night  club." 

Miss    Corio    was    a    featured    player 


in  Earl  Carroll's  "Sketch  Book"  and 
has  had  other  offers  of  similar  type. 
She  feels,  however,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  famous  burlesque  star  with 
a  following  than  to  be  a  "glorified 
girl"  on  Broadway  for  one  season. 
The  young  star  is  nature's  own  gift 
to   burlesque   having   acquired   a   con- 


siderable reputation  for  beauty  and 
"refinement." 

"I  don't  like  to  sound  as  if  I  were 
patting  myself  on  the  back,"  she  says, 
"but  I  am  supposed  to  attract  a  better 
class  of  people  than  ordinarily  attend 
burlesque." 

Miss  Corio  is  frank  in  admitting  that 


she's  right,  but  her  baby  patter  gets 
over. 

The  star  is  5  feet  3  1-2  inches  with- 
out her  high  heeled  slippers  and 
weighs  120  pounds.  To  keep  her  beau- 
tifully proportioned  figure  she  does 
nothing  whatever.  She  doesn't  diet  or 
exercise,  although  she  likes  to  walk  and 
play  golf. 

"I  never  gain  weight,"  she  says, 
"In  fact,  I  have  the  opposite  difficul- 
ty. I  have  to  watch  myself  so  that 
I  won't  lose.  I  realize  how  fortunate 
I  am  when  I  see  other  girls  in  the 
show  business  who  have  to  carry  long 
diet  lists  to  the  dinner  table  and  con- 
sult them  before  daring  to  eat  any. 
thing."  . 

Asked  if  she  has  ever  been  bothered 
by  wise  cracks  from  the  audience  Miss 
Corio  said  that  she  has  not  and  at- 
tributes this  to  the  type  of  audience 
she  attracts.  She  receives  piles  of 
notes  asking  for  dates  to  which  she 
pays  no  attention  and  hurries  past 
groups  which  are  always  waiting  at 
the  stage  door.  She  also  receives  flow- 
ers and  candy  in  abundance. 

"What  about  diamond  bracelets?" 
she   was  asked. 

"Never  a  diamond  bracelet,"  she 
said,  "or  even  a  brilliant  one.  Those 
days  are  apparently  gone   forever." 

Miss  Corio  went  into  burlesque  six: 
years  ago  after  she  won  a  number  of 
beauty  and  amateur  stage  contests. 
Her  mother  visited  her  here  during 
her  week  at  Jacques  and  has  no  ob- 
jection to  her  daughter's  work. 

"The  thing  that  makes  me  happiest 
about  my  work,"  says  the  star  "is  that 
I  am  able  to  give  my  mcther  things 
she    could   never   have    otherwise." 

Variety,  the  magazine  of  vaudeville 
has  given  Miss  Corio  considerable  pub- 
licity, listing  her  a  short  time  ago, 
with  famous  screen  and  stage  stars 
and  society  women  as  among  the  best 
dressed  women  in  America.  When  in- 
terviewed, she  wore  a  black  crepe 
dress  with  metal  trimmings,  a  beret 
type  black  hat  and  a  full  length  mink 
coat  with  a  shawl  collar  of  mink. 


Milady  Drops  Diet  for  Strenuous  Hours  in  Gymnasium 


Strenuous  diet  is  giving  way  to  ex- 
ercise in  Waterbury.  The  fair  sex 
here  like  the  fair  sex  anywhere  else, 
has  been  striving  for  years  to  achieve 
the  slat-like  lines  of  Carol  Lombard 
without  conspicuous  success.  The  first 
idea  was  to  dance  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  danced  in  the  moonlight,  or 
in  the  Acropolis  or  wherever  they 
danced.  Several  years  ago  a  class 
of  local  women  of  rotund  proportions 
met  secretly,  donned  robes  of  cheese- 
i  Wi'ti,  n off sd  shoes  and  stockings  and 
assumed  attitudes  of  the  wistful  peach 
it  sea  gulls  in  flight.  Something 
to  their  rescue,  like  the  depres- 
sion or  a  sense  of  humor,  and  that 
was    that. 

Then  came  the  diet  craze  which  is 
still  the  subject  of  contract  bridge  ta- 
bles after  a  game  in  hearts  has  been 
bid  and  made.  Diet,  however,  whether 
the  18-day,  the  calory  method,  the 
lamb  chop  and  pineapple  or  the  or- 
ange juice  variety,  is  not  so  popular 
as  it  used  to  be.  Since  curves  came 
back,  women  have  not  been  so  stren- 
uously avoiding  sweets  and  starches, 
but  they  are  giving  thought  to  exer- 
cise, according  to  local  physical  di- 
rectors. Business  women  who  work 
all  day  at  typewriters  and  housekeep- 
ers who  exercise  only  certain  muscles 
doing  their  house  work  are  realizing 
8>e  value  of  proper  exercises  for  sup- 
ple and  lithe  figures  and  are  joining 
classes    every   day. 

At  the  Waterbury  Girls*  club  where 
hundreds  of  girls  and  women  are  en- 
rolled in  gym  classes,  the  physical  ed- 


Girls'  Club  and  FERA  Class  Enrollments  Indicate  a  Dif- 
ferent Approach  to  Problem  of  Removing 
Surplus  Poundage 


groups  of  women.  Men  and  women 
teachers  are  endeavoring  to  show 
every  member  of  these  classes  how 
to  swim  well  enough  to  prevent  her- 
self from  drowning  and  to  give  herself 
some  benefit  from  the  exercise. 


ucation  classes  are  more  popular  than 
ever,  Miss  Kathleen  Crowley,  the  di- 
rector says.  One  of  its  newest  groups 
is  a  conditioning  class  for  older  wom- 
en where  exercises  will  be  given  which 
are  designed  to  reduce  in  the  spots 
that  need  reduction  and  tone  up  the 
entire  system. 

Miss  Crowley  says  that  before  every 
basketball  game,  the  classes  are  given 
fifteen  minutes  of  corrective  exercises 
to  aid  mild  deformities  like  hollow 
backs  or  badly  held  shoulders.  Any 
serious  fault  of  this  knid  must,  of 
course,  be  treated  under  the  care  of 
a  physician.  The  director  says  that 
for  general  reducing  and  toning  up, 
women  like  the  strenuous  foot  circling, 
knee  bending,  bicycle  and  scissors  ex-  ■ 
ercises  which  tend  to  reduce  hips  and 
stomachs.  They  also  favor  swimming 
which  is  the  ideal  exercise  because 
it  brings  every  muscle  into  play.  Tap 
dancing,  while  not  so  popular  as  it 
used  to  be  is  still  being  done  stren- 
uously. This,  Miss  Crowley  says  is 
an  excellent  reducing  exercise.  Anoth- 
er which,  after  swimming,  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  all,  is  walking.  Walking, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  popular 
with  Waterbury's  fair  sex.  The  girls 
much  prefer  to  ride  downtown  on  the 
trolley    and    then    go    through    violent 


r;°  Blind   Woman 


(Continued  from  Page 


gyrations    on    the    gym    floor   than 
walk    a    few    miles    into    the    country. 

" '  'All   this   interest   in   gymnastic 
ercises   cannot   help   being   beneficial" 
says   Mi; 
the   classes 

women  able  to  take  certain  exerc  s   Stevens  brought  Isa   home  al» 

work  together."  1  most  a  year  ago.     She  is  happier  than 

The  school  department  has  also  I»ad  |  ever    before    as    she    goes    about    her 

an    opportunity    to    see    bow    popular  j  duties   as   housekeeper   for   her   father 
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4iss   Crowley,    "especially   since      th<     pupil    has    con 
Lsses  are  grouped  so  that   only 


physical   culture   has   become   through 
its  FERA  classes.     These  classes  are 
conducted  to  give  jobs  to  Vieedy  te;  ch- 
ers  who  are  paid  out  of  1' ERA  fu  fcfis 
They    then    instruct    free    anyone    who 
applies    for    admission.      SfTje 
classes  have  proven  the  n.iost  popular 
of    all    according    to    the  ,de*partn 
400  men  and  women  over  sixteen 
ing   enrolled.     Since    they   concentrate 
on  social  dancing,   becausi-  °f  po] 
demand,    these    classes    ai"e    as 
for  recreation  as  for  exei'cise. 
of  the  women  members  however 
asked  to  be  taught   tap  ?*  that   IheJ 
can  reduce  before  spring  ^omes. 
Three  teachers  are  conducting  i 
cal  education  classes  madf,  up  of 
en  alone.    These  include  hasketta 


in  their  home  in  New  Haven,  or  as 
substitute  teacher  of  the  blind.  She 
expresses  her  complete  satisfaction  in 
her  bargain  by  the  appropriate  words 
of  Anna  Campbell: 
"You   can't   buy  loyalty,    they  say; 

1    nought   it,   though,   this   very   day. 
You     can't    buy    friendship     firm     and 
true; 

I  bought  sincerest  friendship,  too* 
And  truth  and  kindliness  I  got. 

And   happiness   —   oh   such    a   lot. 
So  many  joyous  hours  to  be 

Were    sold    with    that    commodity. 
I  bought  a   life   of  simple   faith 

And  love  that  will  be  mine  'til  death, 
And  two  brown  eyes  that  I  could  see 
^^Luld  not   be   long   in   knowing   me. 


which  .the  younger  women  are  pa- 1  [   bought   protection,    bought  a   guard, 

larly  interested,   and  milder  exerciseajj  Right    now    and    ever    afterward. 

for  the  older  women.   Thi^e   teachers'  Buy   human  friendship?   Maybe  not, 

are    taking    care    of    large    swimming  You    see    it    was   a    dog   I    bought.'* 


lind  Veteran's  'Eyes' Imperiled 
s  Someone  Tries  to  Poison  Dog 


Master  Offers  $100 
Reward  for  Solution 
of  Plot  on  Him 


'Princess/  His  Friend, 
Guide  6  Years;  Lost 
Sight  in  Air  Crash 


PRINCESS,  of  course,  doesn't 
know  what  it's  all  about. 
She's  a  coal-black  Belgian 
police  dog  who'  has  devoted  six 
years  of  her  life,  and  is  loyally 
willing  to  devote  all  of  the  remaind- 
er of  her  years  to  being  William  F. 
Walker's  guide  and  friend. 

William  F.  Walker  is  47  years  old 
and  he's  blind — he's  been  blind  since 
a  Spad  "avion  de  chasse"  came 
spiraling  down  in  flames  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  with  a  dead  pilot  at 
the  controls,  and  ''Bill''  Walker,  U. 
S.  Army  Intelligence,  strapped  help- 
less in  the  forward  cockpit. 

And  now,  someone  who  doesn't 
like  dogs  Is  trying  to  poison 
Princess:  They've  tried  it  twice,  once 
in  January,  and  once  again  last 
week. 

She's  His  Eyes 

Today,  while  Princess  lives,  "Bill" 
Walker  can  walk  securely  about  the 
streets,  placing  all  of  his  confidence 
in  the  almost  human  intelligence 
of  the  great  black  dog  trotting  just 
ahead  of  him.  Traffic,  foot-pads, 
curbs — all  such  things,  to  injure  and 
trip  a  blind  man  don't  exist  when 
Princess  is  around. 

She  is  more  than  the  blind  veter- 
an's eyes.  She  is  his  guide,  phil- 
osopher and  friend.  Between  the 
two,  there  is  a  language  of  silence, 
of  touch,  of  devotion,  that  speaks 
as  loudly  as  words. 

Yesterday,  Walker,  who  earns  his 
living  as  a  correspondent  for  racing 
journals,  despite  his  blindness  and 
his  deafness,  offered  $100  reward  for 
anyone  identifying  the  person  who 
is  trying  to  poison  his  dog. 

Appeals  to  Police 

He  appealed  to  the  police,  and  of- 
fered a  deposit  in  the  Police  Pen- 
sion Fund  of  $100  if  the  miscreant 
is  disclosed. 

"That  dog  is  my  very  life,"  Walk- 
er declared  yesterday,  "since  I  have 
become  blind  and  my  hearing  is 
anything  but  good.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  Princess,  I  would 


V  / 

William  F.  Walker,  47-year-old  blind  war  veteran,  of  Camden,  is 
shown  with  his  six-year-old  black  Belgian  police  dog,  "Princess,"  in 
his  arms.  The  dog,  who  has  been  trained  to  lead  and  protect  her 
sightless  master,  is  the  prey  of  a  dog  poisoner,  who  has  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  kill  her  in  the  paM  two  months.  Walker  has 
offered  a  reward  of  $1000  to  any  civilian  who  reveals  the  identity  of 
the  miscreant,  and  a  similar  gift  to  the  Police  Pension  Fund  for  such 
apprehension  by  Camden  police. 


have  to  start  life  in  the  dark  all 
over  again." 

Walker  makes  his  home  with  his 
16-year-old  daughter,  Leola.  whom 
he  has  never  seen.  His  wife  died 
two  weeks  after  the  daughter's 
birth— and  the  child  first  saw  her 
father  when  she  was  two  years  old. 
He  was  blind  and  deaf  and  his 
speech  was  thick^  He  was  strapped 
to  a  hospital  cot  in  an  Army  hospi- 
tal, and  held  in  a  cast  that  extended 
from  his  head  to  his  heels. 

While     Army     surgeons     literally 


gaped  in  surprise.  Walker  fought 
rlown  his  all  but  fatal  injuries,  and 
started  out  to  build  his  life  all  over 
again,  and  what  he  started  to  do, 
ho  finally  did. 

Now,  someone  Is  trying  to  poison 
his  dog,  an  anonymous  someone 
who  anonymously  calls  a  blind  man 
on  the  telephone  and  says,  "Get  rid 
of  that  dog,  or  else.  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  Princess  sticks  by 
"Bill '  Walker,  her  red  tongue  loll- 
ing, her  eyes  fixed  irremovably  on 
his  every  movement.  That's  her  job. 


'^st&j 


His  Master's  Eyes 


"Almo",  the  famous  "eye  dog"  who  sees  for  his  master,  Dr.  W.  A.  Chris- 
tensen,  shown  with  him  here,  guides  him  safely  across  busy  thoroughfares 
and  through  perilous  traffic,  boards  street  cars  and  busses  and  guards  and 
aids  him  at  all  times.  He  responds  to  every  command,  and  his  keen,  faith- 
ful eyes  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  slightest  threat  to  his  master's  safety 
or  discomfort.  Almo  is  the  fore-runner  of  a  school  of  great  Shepherds  to 
be  trained  in  Los  Angeles  under  Dr.  Christensen's  direction,  so  that  the 
more  than  3000  blind  residents  of  California  can  find  their  way,  as  has 
Dr.  Christensen,  to  happiness  and  independence,  through  the  intelligent 
and  loving  companionship  of  these  noble  animals.  Almo  made  a  public 
appearance  at  The  Broadway  store  auditorium,  Wednesday,  where  a  special 
audience  watched  him  perform.  He  has  won  five  cups,  many  ribbons, 
modelled  for  a  famous  sculptor,  and  beeVi  made  the  hero  of  a  widely-read 
book,,  besides  other  honors. 
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Great  "Eye  Dog"  Pioneer 

In  Plan  to  Help  Blind 
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Almo, 


Famous     German     Shepherd,     Devotes 
Service  to  Sightless  Who  Anticipate 
Dog  Training  School  Here 


Life 


Through  the  steady  eyes,  devotion  and  intelligence  of  a  great  and 
noble  dog,  hundreds  of  sightless  residents  of  California  hope  to  find 
their  way  out  of  frightening  darkness  and  dependence  and  walk  once 
again  amid  accomplishment  and  success. 

This  is  the  word  that  has  lightened  a  lonely  world  for  many  people 
since  the  arrival  here  of  Almo,  famous  hero  "Eye  Dog",  and  his  blind 
master,  W.  A.  Christensen,  D.  C,  Ph.  C,  N.  D. 

His  real  name  is  Almo  von  Eckenweiler,  a  beautiful  German  Shep- 
herd.   He  spent  his  puppyhood  frisking  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 

the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  and-<  r««j  r^»„j  r„„,.; i 

...  ,  .        ,  'Vui  Uood   Breed   Kequired 

since  those  happy  days  in  the  little 


German  village  he  has  contributed 
to  humanity  more  help,  kindness, 
sympafhy  and  compassion,  more 
bravery    and    friendship,    and    re- 


"The  type  of  German  shepherd 
dog  required  must  be  of  good  blood 
lines,  healthy,  vigorous,  keen,  fear- 
less and  intelligent.   He  must  be  of 


ceived   more  honors  than   possibly  fair  size  and  have  fine,  all-weather 

any  other  dog  in  the  world.  coa*s  and  good  feet  that  will  stand 

»«         .            »»  roa"    work   and    he   must   also    be 

His  Ma.ter  s  Eye.        ^  of  such  disposition  to  adapt  him- 

Almo  is  the  pioneer  of  the  "Eye  self  permanently  to  the  occupation." 

Dogs",  who   see   for   their  masters  "Sight  is  of  the  body,  vision  of 

and    mistresses,    guide    them    and  the  soul",  Dr.   Christensen  quoted. 

guard   them  at  all  times,  and  his  He  repeated  the  words  of  two  little 


coming  to  Los  Angeles  is  the  first 
step  to  establish  heve,  by  the  Na- 
tional   Eye    Dog    Association,    in- 
corporated,  a  training  station   for 
Southern    California    where    "Eye 
Dogs"  will  be  trained  and  finances 
secured    to    make    it    possible    for 
blind    persons    in    this    section    to 
have  the  help  of  these  trained  dogs. 
"We  plan  to  start  a  school  here", 
Said   Dr.   Christensen  in   a  recent 
interview.  "A  training  farm,  which 
would  be  a  show  place  for  tourists 
and  residents  to  come  and  see  the 
great  work  that  goes  on   as  these 
dogs  are  taught  their  duties  in  aid- 
ing the  blind.   There  will  be  a  mini- 
ature city  with  traffic  hazards  to 
familiarize  the  dog  so  that,  when 
trained,  he  guides  his  master  safe- 
ly and  without  confusion  through 
the  densest  traffic.    Visitors  to  this 
training  ground  will  be  able  to  see 
how    the    work    is   carried    on    and 
how  funds  are  expended. 
Philanthropical    Plan 
"Expenses      for      the      training 
school  will  be  maintained  by  public 
subscription,  sponsors  of  the  "Eye 
Dogs"  and  by  benefits.    The  enter- 
prise   is    non-profit    making,"    Dr. 
Christensen  explained. 

"For  centuries  past,  loyal  dogs 
of  various  breeds  have  been  known 
to  lead  blind  men  over  familiar 
!  ground  by  means  of  a  leash", 
writes  Dr."  Christensen  in  his  book, 
"Almo"  which  gives  the  history  of 
this  famous  dog,  "but  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  great  World 
War   that   German    shepherd    dogs 


were  scientifically  educated  to  take  '  "'* "le  his  master,  his  h 
their  blind  charges  at  command,  knowingly  from  time 
safely  wherever  they  wanted  to  go.   watching  each  face.   His 


safely  wherever  they 

"The  method  of  training 
dogs  is  a  matter  of  confidential  in- 
formation that  has  been  carefully 
guarded  by  the  very  few  trainers 
who  have  been  successful  in  this 
highly  specialized  work.  These 
nun  are  not  only  exceptionally 
skilled    but    must    be    students    ot 


girls, \Freda  Rosenfeld  and  Vir 
ginia  Verrill,  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  Thomas  Starr  King  Junior 
high  school  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
were  inspired  by  the  realization 
of  what  these  dogs  mean  to  the 
blind: 

"Picture  a  man,  all  alone,  in  a  j 
frightening  world  of  darkness] 
with  a  fear  in  his  heart,  and  a 
longing  to  see  the  sun  shine  on  the 
world  once  more;  a  lonely,  help- 
less man  with  no  cheery  companion 
nd  to  heal  his  fears  or  guide 
him.  His  groping  hand  trembles  as 
he  slowly  tries  to  find  his  path  in 
life.  No  ray  of  hope  enters  his 
heavy  heart.  Think  yourself  a 
blind  man!  What  a  bliss — what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  you 
could  have  a  second  sight! — a  com- 
rade, a  true  companion,  someone 
to  guide  you  through  the  strange, 
perilous  paths  of  a  sunless  life — 
a  dog!" 

A  Greater  Service 

"We  hope",  Dr.  Christensen  con- 
tinued, "to  do  an  even  greater  serv- 
ice for  the  sightless  by  interesting 
people  in  donating  these  trained 
dogs  to  the  blind.  Many  persons 
without  sight  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  trained  "Eye  Dog".  But 
many  people  who  wish  to  bring 
happiness  and  aid  to  the  blind,  can 
do  a  great  service  by  contributing 
funds  to  train  a  dog  for  someone 
who  needs  it." 

Almo  was  an  interested  listener 

i  to  this  conversation.    He  sat  erect 

head  cocked 

to    time  i 

s  ears  stood 

such    straight  on  his  beautiful  JyCMm  and 

his  fearless,  steady  eyes  miss<id  no 

detail  of  happenings, 

Won  Many  Honor* 

Almo  has  won  five  cujgg^many 
ribbons,  been  the  hero/faVok, 
modelled  for  a  famous  sculptor  \nri 
had  dozens  of  other  honors  comelto 
him  since  those  puppy  days  w 


small  head  of  thj^great  se\vic/  he 
was  later  to  b 

The  dog  is^known  to  thJftsands 
of  Los  Angel/s  residentorJe  was 
distinguishedlat  the>Kos  ingeles 
City  Hall  in  \ha«<ftfesenee  If  for- 
mer Mayor  Porter,  formef  Chief 
of  Police  Steckel,  Fire  Chi*  Scott, 
and  other  city  officials  andj  motion 
picture  notables,  when  he  deceived 
the  first  medal  ever  awarded  a  dog 
for  heroism  by  the  City  owLos  An- 
geles. The  medal  was  presented  by 
Helen  A.  French,  vice-pi*ident  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Humai*  society. 
He  was  also  honored  by  hling  made 
an  official  "Dog  Scout"!  and  pre- 
sented with  a  medal  h§  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Xouncil  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  during  a 
Kindness-to-Animals  Week  cere- 
mony at  Exposition  Park.  Medals 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
Department  were  presented  at  a 
public  ceremony  at  the  Arroyo  Seco 
Playground. 

Personnel   of   Backers 

Headquarters  of  the  National 
Eye  Dog  Association,  incorporated, 
are  at .  1613  Oak  street,  Los  An- 
geles. United  States  S  e  n  a  to  r 
Thomas  D.  Schall  is  President  of 
the  organization;  Colonel  Fred 
Fitzpatrick,  United  States  Mar- 
shall, is  first  Vice-President;  Dr. 
W.  A.  Christensen  is  Second  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager; 
E.  P.  Christensen  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  other  trustees  are: 
Maitin  S.  Hauser,  Helen  M. 
French,  Fred  H.  Skinner,  Frances 
X.  Kadow  and  Charles  E.  Watkin- 
son.  J 
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Boonton  Junior  Women  Ask 

Your  "Help  for  Bind  Fund 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
blind?  Not  to  see  the  faces  of  your 
friends?  Not  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  your  fellow  men?  Not 
to  be  able  to  read?  114  000  persons 
in  this  country  know  what  the  feeling 
of  being  blind  is,  if  you  don't. 

Many  people  during  the  course  of 
years  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
plight  of  the  blind,  and  have  en- 
deavored in  many  ways  to  lighten 
their  burden.  It  was  as  a  result  of : 
such  work  that  we  saw  the  advent  of 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  and  the  Brialle 
system  of  reading. 

Do  you  realize  that  three-fourths 
of  the  blind  parsons  in  this  country 
cannot  read  Braille.  It  is  not  an  easy  I 
system  to  master,  and,  as  a  result, 
three  out  of  every  four  blind  persons 
sit  in  darkness  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  to  read  it. 

It  was  for  these  people  that  the 
talking  book  was  invented.  It  brings 
to  life  all  of  our  favorite  books  and 
poems;  it  reads  them  aloud  to  us. 

The    voice    of    an     artist     reading 
aloud  a  book  on  poems  has  been  ex- 
pertly recorded  on  a  flat  light  weight 
disc.     A  dozen  of  these  discs  will  re- 
cord a  full  length  novel.     A  talking 
book  reading  machine  reproduces  the  i 
talking   book.     The    machine   is   very| 
easy    to    manipulate    and    any    blind  \ 
person  can  take  care  of  it. 

Now  that  we  have  the  machine,  the 
next  problem  is  to  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  blind.  Will  you  help  the 
Boonton  junior  women  do  so?  (Pub- 
licity Committee).  _ 
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man    Shepherd   Dog   Wickee 
ives   Sight    to   Blind   Master 


Reginald  D.  White  is  a  business 
man.  He  puts  in  his  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  sometimes  more.  He  travels 
a  lot.  When  the  day's  work  is  over 
he  goes  for  a  walk  of  several  miles. 
Then  he  returns  to  his  hotel  room. 
He  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair.  He 
lights  his  pipe  and  puffs  comfort- 
ably. His  dog  lies  down  beside  him 
and  puts  her  head  on  his  feet. 
Reginald  D.  White  is  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

Does  that  sound  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  homey,  ordinary  story 
about  almost  any  man?    It  isn't. 

Mr.  White  is  blind. 

Before  an  accident  robbed  him  of 
his  sight  in  1925,  Mr.  White  was  an 
engineer.  For  five  years  he  was 
helpless.  Today  you  may  see  him 
rushing  through  Seattle  streets  on 
his  business.  He  is  being  led  by  his 
dog.  Many  a  person  with  two  good 
eyes  would  be  lost  in  pace  they  set. 

April  1  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
fifth  year  Mr.  White  has  had  Wickee. 
She's  a  German  Shepherd,  7  years 
old.  She's  one  of  the  famous  "Seeing 
Eye"  dogs  trained  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.  She's  given  her  master  back 
to  the  work-a-day  world,  and  the 
world  back  to  hirrv 

Mr.  White  is  with  the  home  laun- 
dry equipment  division  of  an  elec- 
trical supply  corporation.  He  used 
to  be  an  engineer.  Even  when  he 
could  see  he  was  interested  in  fool- 


ing around  the  house.  Today  he 
says  he  can  bake  an  angel  cake  as 
well  as  any  sighted  woman.  He  isn't 
an  engineer  any  more;  he's  a  home 
economist.  He's  conducted  cooking 
schools. 

"This  idea  of  a  blind  man  not  en- 
joying his  smoke  is  all  hooey,"  Mr. 
White  said  today.  He  reached  for 
his  pipe,  found  it  the  second  time  on 
his  hotel  room  desk,  and  lighted  up. 
"Through  Wickee's  beautiful  brown 
eyes  I  can  see  the  world  as  well  as 
anyone.  She's  the  only  lady  that's 
bossed  me  for  five  years  and  got 
away  with  it,"  he  laughed. 

Mr.  White's  headquarters  are  in 
San  Francisco.  He  travels  up  and  1 
down  the  coast  all  the  time,  on  busi-  ! 
ness.  Wickee  is  always  with  him. 
They  play  a  lot  together.  When 
Wickee  is  leading  her  master 
through  a  thick  stream  of  traffic 
she's  all  business.  "But  she  has  a 
sense  of  humor,"  says  her  master, 
who  has  one  too.  "When  we  go 
swimming  she  dumps  me  all  over  the 
beach  by  tripping  me.  Then,  friends 
tell  me,  she  wags  her  tail  and  grins." 

The  pair  go  to  theatres.  Mr.  White 
says  the  talkies  are  great.  He  enjoys 
them  and  operas  and  symphony  con- 
certs. He  likes  parties.  You  wouldn't 
think  he  was  blind  to  hear  him 
tell  of  the  things  he  does.  He  says 
he  isn't  blind.  He  says  he  has 
Wickee. 
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Blind  Man  Wants 
Dogs  Carried  on 

Cars  and  Buses 

— 

Actions  of  a  German  Shepherd  dog, 
taught  to  be  "eyes"  for  a  blind  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  were  studied  this  after- ' 
noon  by  the  public  welfare  commit- 
tee of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Herbert  Geisler,  Chicago  attorney, 
who  was  valedictorian  of  his  class  at 
Chicago  university  law  school,  ap- 
peared with  his  dog  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee that  it  recommencLpassafifi  of 
the  Berman  bill,  which  would  make 
it  mandatory  for  public  vehicles  to 
carry  dogs  which  act  as  guides  for 
theJaliad. 

Geisler  pointed  out  that  his  guide 
enabled  him  to  perform  many  duties 
which  he  otherwise  could  not  do.  He 
attempted  to  show  that  refusal  of 
street  cars  and  buses  to  take  the 
canine  aboard  handicapped  him  in 
his  duties  and  that  himself  and  other 
blind  persons  were  not  receiving  a 
fair  deal. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE' 
IS  MEDIA  TOPIC 

Club  Women  and  S. P. C.  A., 
Told  How  Dogs  Are 
Trained  to  Lead  the  Blind 
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Morris  S.  Frank,  vice  president  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  was  greeted  by  a  large  audience 
at  the  Woman's  clubhouse,  South 
Jackson  street,  Media,  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon when  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Media  and  the  Del- 
aware County  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  was 
held.  All  were  interested  in  Mr.  Frank 
and  "Buddy,''  his  dog. 

Mr.  Frank  gave  an  interesting  and 
educational  talk,  illustrated  with  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  methods  of  train- 
ing dogs  to  guide  the  blind  into  lives 
of  self  reliant  and  usefulness. 

"Buddy,''  a  German  shepherd  dog, ' 
has  been  Mr.  Frank's  constant  com-  i 
panion  for  eight  years  and  they  are  | 
great  pals. 

Mr.  Frank,  in   1928,  became  inter-  [ 
ested  in  a  magazine  item  regarding  a 
research  and  experimental  station  in 
Switzerland,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Har- 
ris Eustis,  where  dogs  are  taught  to  j 
patrol  the  Swiss  national  border  for 
the  customs  service  of  the  Swiss  state  ' 
police.     With   the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Eustis,   Mr.   Frank   and   she   founded 
"The   Eeeing    Eye." 

Mr.  Frank  said  the  method  by  ! 
Which  the  dog  and  man  work  to-  [ 
gether  is  simple.  The  dog  guide  does 
not  take  its  master  to  his  destination 
without  being  told  which  way  to  go 
Blind  people  develop  an  adeciuate 
mental  picture  of  their  own  com- 
munities. All  they  need  is  a  means  by 
which  they  may  to  guided  around 
their  picture. 

In  strange  cities  they  ask  direction 
es  any  one  else  would.  The  dog  is  di- 
rected by  oral  commands,  right,  left, 
forward. 

The  dog  leads  his  master  by  means 
Of  the  grip  of  the  leather  harness 
which  he  holds  lightly  in  his  left 
hand,  and  takes  him  around  pedes- 
trians, sidewalk  obstructions  auto- 
mobiles, anything  which  may  inter- 
fere with  his  safe  progress. 

It  takes  about  forty  days  for  the 
dog  to  take  the  course.  The  lessons 
have  been  thorough  and  the  animal 
can  be  depended  upon. 

The  dog  is  taught  to  think  and  is 
tested  under  the  most  difficult  con- 
ditions on  street  and  intersections 
and  in  the  heaviest  of  pedestrian  and 
automobile  traffic.  When  the  ex- 
amination has  been  passed  the  ani- 
bal  Ls  certified  as  ready  for  a  blind 
master. 

There  are  about  10.000  persons  in 
America  who  would  be  benefited  by 
a  dog  guide.  The  Seeing  Eye  is  being 
urged  to  extend  its  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  possible 
Standards. 


First  the  dogs  are  taught  obedience; 
second,  guiding  in  traffic;  third  the 
most  important  the  intelligent  diso- 
bedience, which  makes  it  possible 
when  necessary  to  ignor  dangerous 
commands  and  proceed  on  their  own 
initative. 

The  dogs  instructions  are  based 
Wholly  on  kindne  s.  They  are  never 
punished  for  a  mistake  but  are  al- 
ways praised  for  good  work. 

Mr.  Frank  said  an  instructor  is  not 
an  animal  trainer,  but  a  teacher.  It 
requires  three  years  of  intensive 
study  to  become  a  "Seeing  Eye"  in- 
structor. 

From  the  time  the  student  is  as- 
Signed  his  dog.  the  two  are  insepar- 
able. No  one  else  feeds  or  cares  for 
the  animal  and  within  a  few  days  the 
two  are  bound  together  by  a  mutual 
affection — a  tie  which  remains  un- 
broken throughout  the  years  of  the 
dog's  working  life.  The  dog  sleeps 
Close  to  its  master's  bed. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  have 
granted  permission  for  dog  guides  to 
accompany  their  masters  In  dog 
coaches,  over  the  entire  system  as  has  | 
also  the  Pennsylvania,  Lackawana, 
Lehigh  Valley.  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  other  lines 

The  pictures  brought  vividly  the 
.Wonderful  training  of  the  dogs. 

Calvin  N.  Hayward,  superintendent 
bf  the  Delaware  County  S.  P.  C.  A., 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  done 
by  the  society  and  invited  all  present 
to  visit  the  Shelter. 

Mrs.  Warren  E.  Tryon.  co-chairman 
Of  the  Humane  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Society,  whose  efforts 
brought  the  speaker  to  Media,  in- 
troduced him 

Mrs.  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Seeing 
Eye.  accompanied  Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Hayword  motored  to  Philadel- 
phia and  met  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Frank  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
hotel,  and  brought  them  to  Media. 

Mrs.  Paris  B.  Andes,  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Media,  made 
several  announcements  and  then  gave 
the  afternoon  over  to  Mrs.  Tryon. 

Mr.  Frank  answered  a  number  of 
Questions  following  his  taljc. 
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The  crowd  sways  back  and  forth 
across  the  dance  floor  in  perfoex 
harmony  with  the  melodic  tunes 
of  the  orchestra.  The  air  is  seem- 
ingly charged  with  happiness, 
gaiety,  lightness  and  laughter, 
,  Cares,  worries,  burdens  are  be- 
ing driven  away  by  the  music  as 
the  various  couples  swing  about 
the  dance  floor  enjoying  their 
own  little  dream  ^Srld.  The 
music  continues  softly  and  sud- 
denly dies  away  as  the  rhythmic 
note,?  of  the  piano  become  dis- 
tinctly audible.  The  crowd  makes 
'  its  way  toward  the  piano  and 
'  dances  nearby.  Their  attention 
is  focused  on  the  pianist.  Theyj 
watch  his  nimble  fingers  travel ! 
|  with  lightning-iike  rapidity  up 
!  and  down  the  white  keyboard  and 
they  chuckle  in  amusement.  They 
realize  the  man  is  an  accomplish- 
ed pianist.  But  what  they  don't 
know  is  that  the  man  they  are 
applauding    is    blind. 

He  is  John  Hepler  who  is  now 
making  his  home  in  the  Palisades 
Hotel  in  Englewood.  If  the  danc- 
ing couples  were  to  look  more 
clcsely  they  would  see  a  beautiful 
German  Shepherd  dog  lying  quiet- 
ly in  back  of  the  piano.  Nanette 
is  the  name  of  Mr.  Hepler's  clos 
companion.  And  it  is  Xanette 
through  whose  eyes  Mr.  Hepler 
has  been  able  to  "see"  for  rr.: 
years.  With  the  aid  of  his  in- 
telligent guide,  Mr.  ^.Hepler  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  within 
the  past  four  years.  His  faithful 
pet  is  always  by  his  side,  guiding 
him  across  dangerous  street  in- 
tere^tions  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  or  any  large 
center  where  Mr.  Hepler  has  a 
playing  engagement.  Through 
countless  cities  they  have  roamed 
together  without  a  single  accident 
or    mishap. 

The  dog  is  the  closest  friend  of 
a  man  recognized  today  as  the 
world's  greatest  blind  pianist.  She 
has  given  him  the  necessary 
"sight"  to  make  a  living  from 
his  profession  which  he  learned 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the 
Blind. 

People  who  visit  the  Rustic  I 
Cabin,  Englewood  Cliffs,  on  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  nights,  usually 
go  there  to  enjoy  an  evening  of 
fun.  Little  do  they  realize  that 
one  who  is  entertaining  them  has 
never  seen  the  life  which  gives 
them    their   joy    and   happiness. 
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USE  OF  DOGS  BY 
BLIND  IS  SHOWN 
TO  KIWANIS  CLUB 

Ridgefield  Park-Teaneck 

Members  Hear  Talk 

By  Helper 

PLAN  PLAYGROUNDS 

A  demonstration  of  the  work  of  Ger- 
man shepherd  dogs  in  use  by  the  blind 
featured  the  weekly  luncheon-meeting 
of  Ridgeneld  Park-Teaneck  Kiwanis 
Club  at  Bernhardt's  Inn,  Teaneck, 
yesterday. 

The  demonstration  was  staged 
through  the  courtesy  of  John  Hepler, 
blind  musician,  and  his  specially 
trained  dog,  "Nanette".  He  told  of  the 
dog's  training  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
system  is  now  being  carried  on  at 
Whippany  An  actual  demonstration 
of  the  dog's  ability  to  guide  him  was 
given,  "Nanette"  leading  him  into  the 
room   and   around   obstacles. 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Schwartz  of  Bogota 
reported  that  the  proposal  to  organize 
the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Bergen  County 
into  a  general  council  for  the  carrying 
on  of  projects  for  underprivileged 
children  during  the  coming  summer, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bergen  Even- 
ing Record  and  other  newspapers,  was 
making  progress.  William  Twigg, 
vice-president  of  the  Englewood  Club, 
has  been  chosen   as  the  chairman. 

Plans  are  progreessing  for  the  sum- 
mer time  playgrounds  and  also  the 
community  gardens,  reports  indicated. 
The  club  voted  to  participate  again 
this  year  in  the  annual  piano  contest 
conducted  by  Prederio-C.  Weldling  of 
Ridgefield  Park,  and  contributed  funds 
for  a  prize. 

Announcement  was  made  Sheriff 
Mort  L.  O'Connell  would  address  the 
meeting  next  week  on  the  problem  of 
jury  selection. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Club  at- 
tended a  testimonal  dinner  to  the  Rev. 
John  Soeter,  recently  transferred  from 
the  Smith  Community  Church,  Tea- 
neck,  to  the  Church  on  the  Green, 
Hackensack.  The  Kiwanians  gave 
him  a  similar  dinner  last  week. 

A  delegation  from  the  club  will  at- 
tend the  inter-division  meet  at  Newark 
April  11.  Twenty-six  clubs  and  about 
600  members  are  to  attend.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  spring 
conference  of  the  Metropolitan  divis- 
ion April  30  at  Paterson.  Fifteen  clubs 
Df  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Passaic  Coun- 
ties \all  attend. 
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The  framed  dog  can  lead  his  sightless  master  or 
mistress  even  through  a  maze  of  city  traffic. 

By   Julia    M.    Davidson 


CAN  freedom  be  bought?  More 
than  125  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  the 
Seeing  Eye  course  of  instruc- 
tion, at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
have  received  a  Seeing  Eye 
(trained  dog  guide  answer  "Yes!"  with  one 
accord.  But  they  would  rather  say  that 
independence,  happiness  and  the  desire  to 
live  has  been  restored  to  them. 

In  1928  Morris  S.  Prank,  himself  sight- 
less, sought  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
who,    maintained   ar    experimental    station 
in    Switzerland    to    de- 
velop the  intelligence  of    | 
dogs,  so  that  they  might 
become    "eyes"    for    the 
Sightless.     His  desire  to 
start  a  similar  training 
school    in    the    United 
States  for  those  handi- 
capped like  himself  in- 
terested     Mrs.      Eustis, 
and  she  invited  him  to 
visit  the  research  center, 
in  Europe,  and  be  taught 
to  use  a  dog  guide. 

Mr.  Frank  returned  to 
America  with  Buddy,  his  shepherd  dog 
companion  and  guide  —  tested  the  dog's 
education  and  intelligence  in  the  com- 
plexity of  traffic  in  American  cities,  and 
was  convinced  that  he  had  found  "eyes"  in 
his  affectionate  canine  friend.  He  reported 
his  success  to  Mrs.  Eustis,  and  together  they 
founded  the  philanthropic  organization 
which  had  changed  blindness  from  a  real 
affliction  to  a  handicap  which  can  be  over- 
come. 

Students  wishing  to  take  the  Seeing  Eye 
course  of  instruction  must  pass  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation before  acceptance,  to  make  sure 
that  the  school  can  be  of  help  to  them. 
Once  accepted,  they  must  go  to  the  school 
to  live  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  while 
they  are  taught  how  to  command  the  dog 
assigned  to  them  and  to  practice  following 
the  dog's  guidance. 


Julia   iM. 
Davidson 


ALL  the  dog-guides  have  gone  through  a 
rigid  course,  not  of  instruction,  but  of 
education,  in  thinking  for  themselves.  For 
if  a  dog  were  merely  to  follow  instructions 
given  by  her  master,  she  would  be  useless. 
Thus,  while  the  master  may  command  "left" 
or  "right"  or  "forward"  in  traveling 
through  the  city  streets  to  a  certain  des- 
tination, the  dog  must  signal  to  her  mas- 
ter when  arriving  at  curbings  or  street 
crossings,  must  guide  him  around  pedes- 
.  rians,  and  stop  or  hurry  him  instantly  at 
tne  approach  of  cars  in  midstreet. 
"The  Seeing  Eye  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  dogs  trained  by  the 
institution  have  proven  themselves  able  to 
cope  with  even  unforeseen  emergencies  in 
traffic. 

From  the  time  the  student  enrolls  at  the 
school  he  and  his  dog  guide  are  insepar- 
able. No  one  else  feeds  the  dog,  or  cares  for 
her,  and  within  a  few  days  a  tie  of  affec- 
tion and  comradeship  is  formed,  which  re- 
mains unbroken  for  life. 

The  blind  students  practice  on  city 
streets,  and  learn  to  give  instructions  and 
respond  to  the  actions  of  the  dog,  as  relayed 
to  them  by  the  special  double  harness  by 
which  they  hold  their  guide.  And  they 
learn  also  to  cast  aside  the  shuffling,  un- 
certain feet,  the  fear  of  being  unaccom- 
panied, and  the  mental  dread  of  going 
abroad,  which  so  often  beset  the  sightless 
person.  Confidence  in  their  friend  and 
guide  teaches  them  to  walk  forward,  at  a 
pace  faster  than  that  of  the  ordinary  pedes- 
trian, head  erect,  and  without  fear  of  any 
kind.  Thus,  physical  liberation  is  given, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  mental  houseclean- 
ing  of  all  the  phobias  and  dependence 
which  blindness  has  caused,   is  performed. 

Mr.  Frank's  files  contain  letter  after  let- 
ter from  students  who  have  gone  out  into 
the  sighted  world  and  found  independence 
and  who  are  now  gainfully  employed — not 
at  weaving  baskets  with  fumbling  fingers, 
but  as  salesmen,  research  Workers,  typists, 
canvassers  and  in  business  enterprises  of 
their  own. 


Col.  Frank  Talks 

On  Seeing  Eye7 

/  ■ 

Woman's  Club    To    Hear    Of 
Training  Dogs  To  Guide 
Blind 
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Colonel  Morris  Frank  will  speak 
j  before    the    Dover    Woman's    Club 
at   their  annual     meeting    in    the 
I  Northside    School     Wednesday     at 
2:30   P.   M.   on  the  work   of  "The 
|  Seeing  Eye,''  noted   Mendham  in- 
1  stitution   where     police     dogs    are 
!  are    trained    to    guide    blind    per- 
sons. 
Blind  himself,  Colonel  Frank  will 
be     accompanied     by   his    faithful 
companion,    "Buddy,"    one    of    the 
trained  German  shepherds.  He  will 
show  by  use  of  slides,  the  marvel- 
ous  worked   accomplished   for   the 
blind   in   this   unique   development. 
The  work  of  training  dogs  in  this 
fashion  originated  in   Switzerland, 
later   being   transferred   to   Mary- 
land and  a  few  years  ago  to  Mor- 
ristown.    The   public    is   invited   to 
hear   the   address. 

The   annual   election   of  officers 
for  the  club  will  also  be  held. 
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Blind  Shall 
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Dog,  Mans  Best  Friend,  Attends 
School  for  Education  in  How 
To  Pilot  Master  Through  Life 

THE  blind  are  being  taught  to  "see"  again. 
They  are  being  given  "eyes"  with  which  they  can  see  to  go 
anywhere,  through  the  heaviest  of  automobile  and  pedestrian 
traffic,  on  trains,  buses,  even  Trang-Atiarrrj^  stpamprs. 

The  eyes  belong  to  German 
shepherd  dogs  which  are  edu- 
cated in  an  amazing  school,  the 
Seeing  Eye,  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  they  are  taught, 
not  to  read  or  write  or  do 
tricks,  but  in  the  delicate  and 
humane  task  of  bringing  free- 
dom to  blind  people. 

The  other  day  we  were  ambling 
•long  Market  st.,  noticing  nothing  in 
particular,  when  a  man  passed  us 
walking  rapidly,  apparently  exercis- 
ing his  beautiful  dog.  It  wasn't  on 
a  leash,  but  its  master  held  lightly 
to  the  handle  of  a  leather  harness 
buckled  about  its  shoulders.  As  we 
were  watching  them  idly,  they  ap- 
proached the  corner  and  stopped.  We 
heard  the  man  say  something  to  the 
dog  and  together  they  stepped  oft 
the  curb.  Suddenly  a  huge  truck, 
pounding  down  Market  st.  at  an  ex- 
cessive speed,  careened  around  the 
corner.  They  were  directly  in  its 
path.  I  expected  the  man  to  run 
but,  instead,  It  was  his  dog  which 
acted.  With  unusual  agility  the  man 
backed  up  also,  the  dog  pulling  him 
by  the  harness  as  rapidly  as  it  could. 
It  was  over  almost  instantly.  Pass- 
ing within  inches,  the  truck  pounded 
on.  The  man  and  his  dog  started 
to  cross  the  street  again. 


MORRIS  S.  FRANK  and  Baddy, 
first  of  famous  German  shepherd 
dogs  ased  in  this  country  to  guide 
unfortunates    around    and    under    (n  ^~f-\ 
obstacles  to  safety  V~07lLJ 


We  Learn  Lesson 
From  a  Dog 

But  we  love  animals  and  that 
scene  made  us  angry.  It  looked  as 
if  the  man  were  indifferent  not  only 
to  his  own  safety,  but  to  that  of  his 
dog.     We  ran  up  to  him. 

"Look  here,"  we  said,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  risking  that  dog's  life? 
It's  all  right  to  take  a  chance  with 
your  own  neck  if  you  want  to ." 

We  stopped.  He  had  turned 
toward  us  and  we  saw  he  was  blind. 

"We're  sorry,"  we  said.  "We 
didn't  know  you  couldn't  see.  Can 
we  help  you  across?" 

He  smiled. 

"No,"  he  said  quietly,  "Nanette 
will  take  me  across  safely  enough — 
probably  more  safely  than  you 
could.  Didn't  you  see  how  she 
saved  my  life  just  now?  She  has 
done  that  many  times." 

"You  know,"  he  added,  not  un- 
kindly, "if  a  human  had  been  with 
me  he  might  have  become  panicky 
and,  to  save  himself,  left  me  stand- 
ing there — alone." 

As  he  spoke  he  patted  her  affec- 
tionately. 

"Nanette  came  from  the  Seeing 
Eye,"  he  said  as  he  walked  off  with 
a  jaunty  wave  of  the  hand.  "Write 
them  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  They 
will  tell  you  about  it." 

140  Blind  People 

Led  by  Educated  Dogs 

The  Seeing  Eye  finds  nothing 
spectacular  in  the  incident  of 
Nanette  and  her  master.  Such  in- 
cidents have  been  to  them  a  daily 
occurrence  for  over  five  years.  They 
are  reported  even  more  frequently 
now,  for  today  there  are  over  140 
blind  men  and  woman  graduates  of 
the  school  who  daily  go  through  the 
traffic  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  New  York 
and  scores  of  other  towns  and  cities 
without  the  help  of  any  human 
beings. 

How  do  they  do  it?  How  does 
the  Seeing  Eye  educate  these  mar- 
velous dogs  and  then  teach  the 
blind  men  to  use  them? 

Here  is  the  story. 

Back  in  1928  a  magazine  article 

excited  the  interest  of  a  young 
southerner,  Morris  S.  Frank.  The 
article  described  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  shepherd  dogs  as 
guides  for  blinded  war  veterans  of 
Germany.  It  told  in  detail  how  sev- 
eral thousands  of  these  dogs  daily 
led  their  blind  masters  in  cities  and 
in  the  country.  It  stressed  the  in- 
dependence these  dogs  made  pos- 
sible, an  independence  which  Frank 
himself  desperately  craved,  for  he, 
too,  was  blind. 


EDDIE"  HOFFMAN,  2445  S.  Hoffman  st.,  who  operates  newsstand  in 
city  hall  entrance,  and  Helga  demonstrate  how  dogs  are  educated  to 
go  forward  nntil  they  meet  obstacle.    Then  they  will  sit  down,  letting 
their  blind  master  know  there  is  something  preventing  them  from 
carrying  out  orders. 
Frank  Contacts  and   all   they   need   is   a   means   by 

Woman  Writer  which   they  may   be  guided  around 

their  picture.    In  a  strange  city  they 

Frank    wrote    to    Mrs.    Harrison  ask  directions  as  anyone  else  would. 

Eustis,    the   author   of   the   article.       The  master  directs  his  dog,   but 

She  was  not  a  journalist,  as  he  had    L       .  ,.        ..  _ 

the   dog   guides    the   master.       By 


supposed,  but  was  herself  doing  the 
work  in  Switzerland  where  for  five 
years  she  had  been  working  success- 
fully with  another  American,  Elliott 
S.  Humphrey,  the  geneticist,  to  de- 
velop the  intelligence  which  had 
marked 


means  of  the  handle  of  the  leather 
harness  which  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand,  she  takes  him  around  pedes- 
trians, sidewalk  obstructions,  auto- 
mobiles, anything  which  may  inter- 
the  German  shepherd  dog  fere   with   his  safe   progress.      The 


during  the  centuries  it  had  tended  pace  is  rapid,  rather  faster  than 
sheep  throughout  middle  Europe.  that  of  the  average  pedestrian. 
Mrs.  Eustis  invited  Frank  to  For-  Upon  arriving  at  street  crossings 
tunate  Fields,  her  research  center,  the  dog  guides  its  master  to  the 
to  be  trained  with  a  dog.  When  he  edge  of  the  curb  and  stops.  He  finds 
returned  to  America  with  Buddy  he  the  edge  immediately  with  his  foot 
was    determined    other    blind    men  or   cane   and    then    gives   the   com- 


and  women  in  this  country  should 
have  the  same  freedom  he  had 
found.  He  set  out  to  test  his  dog 
under   every   conceivable   condition 


mand  for  the  direction  in  which  be 
wishes  to  go. 

The  dog  can  he  depended   upon 
to  do  its  part.   Its  lessons  have  been 


of    American     traffic  —  notoriously  thorough,   particularly  those  which 
moro  difficult  than  that  of  Europe. 
Everywhere    he    and    Buddy    went 
together    and    never    once    did    the 
principles     mastered     abroad     fail 


teach  it  to  think  for  itself.  It  must 
pass  the  school's  rigid  "blindfold" 
test,  in  which  the  instructor's  eyes 
are    bandaged    so    that    he    is,    for 


when  applied.    He  cabled  Mrs.  Eue-  practical  purposes,  blind.    It  is  then 
tis  he  had  proved  the  _efficiency  of  tested  under  the  most  diffleult  con. 


the  dog  guide  in  America  and  they 
must  start  a  philanthropic  school  in 
this  country  at  once.  She  agreed 
immediately  to  rearrange  her  work 
abroad  and  to  help  him.  Together 
they  founded  the  Seeing  Eye. 

Seeing   Eye  masters  direct   their 


ditions  on  streets  and  Intersections 
and  in  the  heaviest  of  pedestrian 
and  auto  traffic.  When  it  passes  it 
can  be  certified  as  ready  for  a  blind 
master. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  must  not  only  be 
educated  to  watch   for  such  simple 


dogs  by  oral  commands  of  "right,"  obstructions  as  packing  boxes,  bar- 
"left"  or  "forward."    Although  it  is  r^8    <.0al   holes    on    the   sidewalks, 
not     generally     appreciated,     blind  tney  mu8t  be  able  aleo  to  judge  the 
people  develop  an  adequate  mental 
picture   of   their   own   communities  ,         >_jln, 


•'■■>     :u>  can  v     at  a 


height  of  awnings.  In  the  three 
months'  task  of  giving  the  dog  its 
education  the  instructor  necessarily 
must  take  many  bumps  until  it  has 
learned  just  how  much  clearance  to 
allow.  Once  it  realizes  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it,  however,  it  assimilates 
education  rapidly. 

Difference  Between 
"Educated"  and  "Trained" 

There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween an  educated  animal  and  one 
which  is  trained.  A  trained  dog  will 
react  only  to  commands,  while  edu- 
cation aims  to  teach  a  dog  to  dis- 
obey where  obedience  ia  impossible 
or  wil!  endanger  its  master. 

A  young  woman  had  just  started 
to  cross  a  quiet  street  recently  when" 
a  small  parcel  which  she  was  carry- 
ing slipped  from  her  hand.  She  gave 
the  word  "fetch,"  which  to  a  trained 
dog  would  have  been  a  command 
immediately  to  be  obeyed  at  all 
costs.  Eut  half  a  block  away  there 
was  an  automobile  approaching  rap- 
idly. To  have  picked  up  the  package 
would  have  been  dangerous.  With- 
out hesitation  the  dog  took  her  mis- 
tress to  safety  on  the  sidewalk,  re- 
turning to  the  parcel  only  after  the 
automobile  and  the  danger  had 
passed. 

The  lessons  in  disobedience  form 
an  important  part  of  the  dog's  edu- 
cation. Frequently  a  truck,  a  coal 
chute  or  construction  work  com- 
pletely blocks  a  sidewalk.  The  blind 
man  cannot  see  the  best  way  to  go 


around  the  obstruction  and  when 
his  dog  stops  can  only  give  the  com- 
mand "forward,"  which  is  the  gen- 
eral direction  in  which  he  wishes 
to  go.  To  obey  this  command  is 
impossible.  So'  the  dog  must  obey 
the  spirit  of  it.  And  frequently  this 
means  going  into  the  street  and 
around  parked  cars  before  the  ob- 
struction is  cleared. 

Students  Enroll 
In  Groups  of  Eight 

A  student  from  Wilkes-Barre 
writes  to  the  school: 

"You  will  doubtless  remember 
the  part  of  N.  Main  st.  where  the 
sidewalk  is  so  high  above  the  road 
that  there  is  an  iron  railing  for  two 
blocks.  Well,  one  day  last  week 
there  was  a  large  pipe  across  the 
sidewalk.  Jan  stopped;  I  felt  the 
pipe  but  had  no  idea  what  to  do 
as  I  knew  I  could  not  go  off  the 
sidewalk  at  that  point.  I  gave  the 
command  'forward'  and  left  the 
solution  of  the  problem  entirely  to 
Jan.  She  immediately  took  me  up 
a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  house, 
walked  across  a  lawn  separating 
two  houses  and  then  descended  a 
flight  of  steps  which  led  down  to 
the  sidewalk  from  another  house." 

Blind  students,  men  and  women, 
come  to  the  school  in  classes  of 
eight,  the  maximum  au  instructor 
is  able  to  teach  at  one  time.  Whllo 
their  major  objective  is  to  learn 
through    practice    and    instruction 


"FORWARD,"  says  Eddie  Hoffman  again,  but  since  Helga  can't  go 
forward,  she  disobeys  orders,  leads  Eddie  aroand  obstacle  and  then 
straightens  out  on  "forward"  course.  In  teaching  Seeing  Eyes,  this 
is  known  as  instructing  dogs  to  disobey  orders  and  think  things  out 
for  themselves  and  masters. 


how  to  direct  the  dog  and  follow 
its  guidance,  some  of  them  must 
learn  other  things,  too.  Many  of 
them  since  blindness  have  lost  tho 
faculty  of  finding  their  way  in 
known  surroundings.  Others  havo 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  shuffling 
feet  and  groping  walk,  with  body; 
bent  forward  and  hands  outstretch- 
ed. Some  never  had  walked  down 
stairs  unaided.  Fear  has  conquer- 
ed them — not  just  the  fear  of  phy- 
sical injury,  but  of  dreaded  eco- 
nomic dependence. 

It  is  this  fear  which  so  often  has 
grave  mental  consequences — when 
the  mind  deteriorates  and  no  longer 
can  evaluate  properly  its  impres- 
sions. These  are  things  which  must 
be  unlearned  if  the  dog  is  to  bring 
independence.  At  The  Seeing  Eyo 
the  student  is  taught  to  free  him- 
self from  these  habits  of  helpless- 
ness, so  that  self-reliance  and  cour- 
age gradually  return.  Anticipation 
replaces  despair  as  the  dog  opens  a 
new  world  for  her  master,  one  ho 
dreamed  of  but  never  hoped  to  havo 
again. 

All  the  practice  work  of  the  stn- 
dent  with  his  dog  takes  place  on 
the  streets  of  Morristown.  Here, 
morning  and  afternoon  each  day, 
the  student  gradually  assimilates 
his  lessons.  Near  the  end  of  hla 
month's  course  he  is  able  to  so 
about  the  city  without  an  instruo- 
tor,  just  as  he  will  on  his  return 
home. 

Two  Soon  Become 
Inseparable  Companions 

From  the  time  the  student  la 
assigned  his  dog,  the  two  are  In- 
separable. No  one  else  feeds  or 
cares  for  it,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  two  are  bound  together  by  a 
mutual  affection — a  tie  which  re- 
mains unbroken  throughout  tho 
years  of  the  dog's  working  lifo. 
Even  about  the  house,  where  no 
guiding  is  necessary,  dog  and  man 
are  constantly  together  just  becauso 
they  want  to  be.  It  even  sleeps 
close  by  the  master's  bed.  It  loves 
the  work.  To  it,  service  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  not  a  duty.  Its  main  com- 
pensation is  the  master's  affection 
and  his  utter  reliance  on  it.  And 
in  contrast  with  hired  human 
guides,  it  does  not  ask  $40  a  month, 
p'.us  lunches  and  carfare  as  a  salary 
foi  eight  hours  a  day. 

Though  the  school  is  philan- 
thropic, it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  to  give  dog  guides 
free.  Blind  people  do  not  want 
charity  any  more  than  do  those  of 
us  who  see.  The  blind  beggar  i 
hardly    more   representative    of    al 
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the  blind  than  the  panhandler  13 
typical  of  those  with  eyesight.  Each 
student  is  asked  to  pay  $150  for 
his  fully-educated  guide,  his  equip- 
ment, tuition,  and  board  and  lodg- 
ing during  at  least  four  weeks  of 
instruction  at  headquarters.  Nat- 
urally, many  blind  applicants  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  in 
advance,  or  even  a  large  part  of 
it.  Special  arrangements  are  made 
for  them  to  distribute  their  pay- 
•  ments    over    a    period    of    several 

I  years. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
does  not  represent  the  actual  out- 
play which  The  Seeing  Eye  must 
make  to  give  independence  to  a 
blind  individual.  It  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
a  blind  man — work  which  The  See- 
ing Eye  begins  long  before  the 
student  comes  to  the  school  for  his 
dog,  and  continues  after  the  dog  and 
his  master  have  returned  home  to- 
gether. The  cost  of  this  -work  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  school's 
program,  but  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant, too,  for  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is  this 
rehabilitation.  In  this  the  dog  is 
the  all-important  instrument,  but 
it  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  It  is 
the  seed  from  which  a  new  life 
grows,  out  only  if  the  ground  is 
well  prepared  and  the  plant  care- 
fully  nurtured. 

The  Seeing  Eye  Is  supported  by 
its  members  who  subscribe  annually 
to  make  possible  the  continuance 
of  its  work.  But  thev  do  not  join 
solely  to  support  the  organization, 

nor  is  it  for  that  reason  alone  that 
they  are  welcomed. 

As  the  Seeing  Eye  grows  it  needs 
wider  public  support,  both  financial 
and  moral.  Over  140  blind  men 
and  women  already  have  received 
Seeing  Eye  guides  and  hundreds  of 
others  throughout  America  are  now 
ready  to  go  forward  in  the  same 
way  to  independence.  They  know 
there  are  jobs  which  they  can  fill 
as  salesmen,  store  and  newsstand 
operators,  masseurs,  as  factory 
workers  in  industry,  as  dictaphone 
operators,  typists,  and  in  numerous 
other  fields.  But  they  cannot  take 
the  jobs  if  they  can't  get  to  them. 
They  must  be  able  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another  safely,  economical- 
ly and  quickly. 

The  best  answer  is  the  dog  guide. 


Magic  Bestows  Eyes 
on  the  Blind 

SCHOOLING  DOGS  TO  MAKE 
SIGHTLESS  PERSONS  INDEPENDENT 
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by 
CHARLES   D. 


.T  I N  D  I  N  G  ourselves,  during  a  week- 
end trip  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  my  daughter  and 
I  paid  a  visit  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  the 
notable  institution,  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  that  city,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
humanitarian  work  of  training  dogs  as  guides 
for  blind  people. 

After  an  enlightening  interview  within  the 
building,  Morris  S.  Frank,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  canine  school  and  its  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  division  for  the  blind, 
took  us  upon  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
grounds,  including  a  visit  to  the  kennels  some 
distance  from  the  house.  To  us,  the  remark- 
able character  of  this  tour  was  the  fact 
that,  though  Mr.  Frank  is  himself  totally 
blind,  and  though  our  walk  led  us  up  and 
down  steps  a  number  of  times,  around  several 
bends  in  the  path  and  past  obstructions  in 
the  form  of  bushes,  trees  or  corners  of  the 
house,  he  yet  walked  the  entire  way  with 
perfect  freedom,  safely  and  with  unfaltering, 
confident  step — and  without  human  aid. 

I  have  said  he  walked  without  human  aid, 
but  he  was  not  without  aid,  for  beside  him 
was  "Buddy,"  his  Seeing  Eye  dog.  which  in- 
dicated to  his  master  unerringly  the  up-and- 
down  steps  he  must  negotiate  and  led  him 
with  a  safe  margin  around  the  various  ob- 
structions which  were  encountered  in  the 
path. 

the  seeing  ■  eye  in  the  past  half  dozen 
years  of  its  existence  has  supplied  to  around 
125  other  blind  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  perfectly  trained  dogs  which, 
as  intelligent  and  efficient  guides,  have 
brought  to  their  masters  and  mistresses  a 
new  freedom.  In  many  cases  these  dogs  have 
brought  economic  independence  —  enabling 
blind  people  to  go  anywhere  thev  desire,  even 
among  the  congested  traffic  of  downtown 
streets.  Thus  many  of  these  handicapped 
people,  instead  of  having  to  remain  more  or 
less  helpless  invalids  at  home,  have  been  ac- 


HOLLAND 

corded  the  opportunity  of  rehabilitating 
themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of  engaging  in 
some  independent  business  occupation  of 
their  own.  The  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in 
America  was  begun  in  1928.  It  may  be  said  to 

have  had  its  inception  when  Morris  Frank,  a 
young  blind  man  living  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
had  read  to  him  by  a  friend  an  article  which 
had   appeared   in    the   previous   year   in   a 
national  magazine,  describing  the  successful 
training   of   shepherd   dogs   at   Potsdam   as 
guides    for   blinded   German   war   veterans. 
So  intense  was  Mr.  Frank's  interest  in  this 
article  that  he  wrote  at  once  to  the  author, 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  an  American  woman 
who  for  several  years  had  been  conducting 
experiments  in  a  similar  training  of  dogs  at 
Fortunate  Fields,  her  estate  in  Switzerland, 
for  further  information,  asking  "how  can  I, 
a  blind  man,  help  to  develop  a  similar  service 
for  America?" 

The  result  was  that  he  was  invited  to  visit 
Fortunate  Fields,  where  he  was  provided 
with  a  trained  dog  and  taught  in  the  use  of 
it  as  a  guide. 

upon  his  return  to  this  country  with  ■, 
Buddy,  the  guide  which  he  still  has  and 
which  thus  became  the  original  Seeing  Eye 
dog  in  America,  Mr.  Frank  spent  several 
months  putting  the  practicability  of  such  a 
guide  for  blind  people  to  every  conceivable 
kind  of  test  in  American  traffic — notoriously 
more  complex  than  that  of  Europe. 

With  no  other  companion  or  helper,  he 
visited  many  places  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  this  country.  In  some  of  our  largest  cities 
he  deliberately  sought  out,  for  purposes  of  j 
experiment,  bad  intersections,  narrow  curb- 
less  streets  and  points  of  fast  and  congested 
traffic. 

MRS.  eustis  and  her  associates  in  Swit- 
zerland had  recognized  that  Mr.  Frank  would 
have  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the 
use  of  dogs  under  such  conditions  before  the 
development  of  this  work  in  America  could 
be  undertaken.  But  from  the  moment  he  and 


CORA     LEADS     ARTHUR     SEWELL     UNERRINGLY    THROUGH    A    NARROW    PASSAGEWAY 

The  curator  of  the  Flag  House  moves  through  city  traffic  with  complete  freedom,  thanks  to  his  dog 

'Buddy  left  the  boat  in  New  York  city,  they  tre  methods  employed  by  The  Seeing  Eye  then  enter  uPon  a  PerIod  of  intensive  tram- 
walked   with   ease   and   safety   through   the    are  of  interest    While  a  few  dogs  of  other  ing,  which  requires  for  each  dog  an  average 

:    species  have  been  trained,  German  shepherd  of  three  months. 

dogs  for  the  most  part  are  used,  the  females 

being  preferred.  For  their  period  of  training  THEY  ARE  *IRST  taught  implicit  obedience. 

the  dogs  must  be  between  the  ages  of  four-  They  learn  the  meamng  of  the  commands 
out  human  aid.  I  can  go  anywhere  as  quickly,  teen  an6d  twenty.four  months>  this  being  the  "forward,"  'left"  and  "right."  They  are 
safely  and  economically  as  any  seeing  perso*   ^  ^  ^^  they  are  found  tQ  be  Ae  mQ&t  trained,  when  walking  with  their  companions, 

jean."  Not  once,  he  testifies,  have  the  prin-  dependable  for  teaching.  The  problems  iac4  t0  stoP  when  they  come  to  stePs  down  or 

ciples  in  the  use  of  his  dog  guide  failed  him.  ing  such  an  institution  are  not  so  much  in  UP-  or  to  a  street  curb-  Waiting  until  the 

Consequently,  with  the  backing  of  Mrs.j  the  training  of  the  dogs  as  in  the  difficulties  master  has  iou^  with  his  foot  the  curb  or 

Eustis  and  some  of  her  friends,  The  Seeing  encountered  in  securing  capable  trainers  for  the  beginning  of  the  stairs,  when  he  gives 

Eye  was  duly  established  and  since  1928—  them    We  were  told  that  less  than  ten  per  the  command  "Forward,"  the  dog  then.ad- 

as  fast  as  its  limited  facilities  and  the  thor-  cent   of  the  carefuny  cn0sen  candidates  tyi 


metropolis. 

"In  the  intervening  years,"  Mr.  Frank  told 
us,  "I  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  with- 


vances,  if  the  traffic,  which  he  watches,  per- 


oughness  of  the  work  required  would  permit  trainer  jobs  are  found  to  have  the  patience,  mi^  of  ,safe  progress, 
—has  continued  its  task  of  training  and  sup- 
plying to  other  blind  people  these  helpful 
dog  guides.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  Balti- 
more readers  to  know  that  two  of  these  dogs 
are  now  in  this  city,  giving  daily  service  to 
their  sightless  masters. 


the  tact  and  the  instinct  to  instruct  dogs.  It 
takes  three  years  to  train  a  good  instructor. 
The  dogs  must  first  serve  an  apprentice 


The  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  their  masters 
with  a  safe  margin  around  pedestrians  or 
obstructions  on  the  sidewalk,  and  are  even 


ship  to  determine  whether  they  have  the  taught  to  gauge  the  height  of  overhanging 
capacity  for  so  responsible  a  mission.  When  obstacles,  such  as  low  awnings,  against  which 
they  have  passed  their  apprentice  tests,  they  their  sightless  companions  might  bump  their 

(demf) 


heads.  They  also  learn  to  be  helpers  of  their 
masters  by  picking  up  for  them  any  objects 
—their  canes,  for  example! — which  they  may 

drop.  AH  of  this  instruction  takes  place  in 
actual  practice  on  the  streets  of  Morristown. 
As  the  dogs  near  the  end  of  their  period  of 
intensive  training,  they  must  pass  the  so- 
called  "blindfold"  test.  In  this  their  trainers 
are  blindfolded  so  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  are  themselves  blind  for  the 
time  being.  And  the  dogs  must  lead  them 
safely  through  every  sort  of  traffic  in  the 
downtown  streets  of  the  city  and  over  every 
conceivable  kind  of  outdoor  pathway.  Only 
until  they  have  proven  their  entire  reliability 
in  these  ways  are  they  considered  ready  to 
be  put  into  the  service  of  the  blind.  Abso- 
lute thoroughness  of  training  is  the  policy 
of  the  institution,  for  a  human  life  will  be 
dependent  upon  each  dog. 

The  dogs  are  trained  in  classes  of  eight. 
When  a  class  has  completed  its  training,  the 
next  eight  blind  applicants  for  dogs  on  the 
long  waiting  list  of  the  school  are  brought  to 
Morristown,  where  they  live  for  a  time  at 
the  institution,  getting  acquainted  with  their^ 
dogs  and  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  them 
as  guides.  An  average  of  a  month  is  required 
for  each  student  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  guidance  of  his  dog,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  is  usually  able  to  go  about  on  the 
streets  of  the  city,  anywhere  he  wishes,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  four-footed  com- 
panion. 

m  service  each  dog  wears  a  harness  similar 
to  that  worn  by  any  other  dog  on  leash, 
except  that,  in  addition  to  the  leash,  there  is 
a  rigid  U-shaped  leather  handle  attached  to 
the  harness,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  dog's  companion.  Mr.  Frank  described  to 
•ns  the  manner  in  which  the  dogs  guide  their 
masters. 


"This  handle,"  he  said,  "is  short  and  brings 
the  dog  in  position  at  our  left  knee  and  gives 
us  every  movement  of  her  body  as  she  stops 
for  steps  up  and  down  or  to  let  traffic  pass, 
as  she  goes  faster  to  get  across  the  street,  as 
she  leads  us  around  the  pedestrians  on  the 
sidewalk  or  under  overhanging  obstructions. 
As  the  dog's  body  is  inclined  downward  or 
upward  in  going  down  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
the  handle  flattens  toward  her  back.  When 
she  reaches  the  bottom — or  the  top,  as  the 
case  may  be — and  again  assumes  a  level  posi- 
tion  the  handle  straightens   up  again,   thus 
apprising  us  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
the   stairway.   By   the   vocal   commands   of 
'right,'  'left'  and  'forward'  we  are  able  to  give 
our  dog  the  necessary  directions  to  take  us 
where  we  wish  to  go.  Of  course  we  know  our 
own  city,  and  when  we  do  not,  we  ask  direc- 
tions as  any  seeing  person  would." 

One  of  the  first  lessons  blind  students  must 
learn  in  the  use  of  their  dogs  as  guides  is 
implicit  confidence  in  their  guidance.  In  doing 
this,  the  hesitation  and  fear  which  they  have 
formerly  felt  because  of  their  handicap  are 
usually  quickly  overcome,  and  a  new  confi- 
dence in  life  is  given  them.  In  this  way,  many 
have  been  rescued  from  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness or  an  attitude  of  despair. 
MR.  frank  supplied  some  testimonials  from 
the  files  of  the  institution,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few: 

ice  I  have  had  my  dog  I  have  been 
going  to  all  the  places  I  have  really  wanted 
to  visit  for  the  past  twenty  years.  .  .  ." 

"Instead  of  getting  $21  from  the  city  for 
relief  to  support  my  family  of  seven  children 
I  am  earning  my  own  livelihood." 

"I  am  earning  $60  a  month,  which  is  the 

first  I  have  earned  since  leaving  blind  school." 

"My  dog  makes  me  as  independent  as  I 

was  four  months  ago,  before  losing  my  sight, 

and  I  am  back  again  in  college." 


WILL  TELL  HOW" DOGS 
GUIDE  BLIND  MASTERS 

Persons  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  in  the  training  of  dogs  as 
guides  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Elizabeth  section,  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  to-morrow  afternoon  in 
the  Y.  M.-Y.  W.  H.  A.  Col.  Morris 
S.  Frank,  of  Whippany,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture,  with  his  Belgium 
police  dog,  "Buddy,"  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  "The  Seeing  Eye,"  at 
Morristown. 

In  1928  Colonel  Frank,  who  is  blind, 
was  read  an  article  in  a  magazine 
describing  the  successful  training,  oi 
shepherd  dogs  as  guides  for  blinded 
war  veterans  of  Germany,  and   t  filing 


how  thousands  of  these  dogs  lead  their 
blind  masters  in  cities  and  country. 
Craving  independence  himself.  Mr. 
Frank  inquired  about  this  service  and 
was  asked  to  go  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  taught  the  use  of  a  dog  guide, 
and  its  training.  He  returned  to  this 
country  with  "Buddy"  and  tested  him 
in  the  complexities  of  the  American 
traffic    system. 

Upon  this  experiment  is  baaed  the 
establishment  of  "The  Seeing  Bye," 
where  dogs  are  trained  to  obey  oral 
commands  of  "left."  "right,"  or  "for- 
ward,"   and   guide    their   masters. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  2.15 
o'clock,  with  a  business  session,  to  be 
followed  by  Colonel  Frank's  lecture  and 
a  social  hour.  Mrs.  Joseph  Epstetf  Ls 
chairman. 


"I  am  a  new  man  and  I  owe  it  all  to  my 
dog.  I  am  back  at  my  old  job  as  an  insurance 
man,  and  doing  as  well  as  the  fellows  who 
can  see." 

This  rehabilitation  which  their  new  inde- 
pendence has  brought  to  many  blind  persons, 
enabling  them  to  assume  again  useful  places 
in  life,  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  phases 
of  this  work. 

the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is.  and  must 
always  be,  to  a  large  degree  philanthropic, 
for  many  blind  people  who  most  need  them 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
their  dogs.  The  cost  of  training  each  dog  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1,000,  but  each  blind 
person  who  receives  one  is  required  to  pay 
only  $150.  This  charge  includes  not  only  pay- 
ment for  the  dog  and  its  training,  but  also 
board  and  lodging  for  the  student  during  the 
month  he  or  she  spends  at  the  institution 
learning  the  use  of  the  dog.  Often  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  by  which  this  sum  may  be  paid 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  work  was  at  first  privately  supported 
by   its   original   sponsor   and   some   of    her 
friends,  but  because  its  importance  is  such 
as   should   insure   its   perpetuation,    it    was 
realized  some  time  ago  that  it  ought  noi  to  be 
dependent  upon  one  person  or  small  group 
who,  by  death  or  other  cause,  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  scene  at  any  time.  Accord- 
ingly, a  year  or  two  ago  an  organization  was 
formed  with  a  structure  somewhat  like  that 
of   the  American  Red  Cross,  and  now  the 
work  is  financed  by  annual  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions from  its  friends  among  the  public. 
Contributors  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
organization,  and  classified  as  associate,  ac- 
tive, contributing  and  sustaining,  according 
to  the  amounts  they  subscribe. 
the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in  proyidij 
dog  guides  for  the  blind  is  still  on  a  luxuM 
scale.  With  the  present  set-up  only  a  U 
dogs  can  be  trained  and  put  into  service  at 
time,  and  the  school  now  has  a  waiting  \\ 
of    more    than    700   applicants    for    its    d 
guides.  But  year  by  year,  as  its  funds  a 
facilities    are   enlarged,    its    scope    is 
widened.  . 

The  task  which  lies  ahead  of  the  instnut 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  t 
there  are  at  least  10,000  blind  persons  in  t 
country  capable  of  using  dog  guides. 


Frank,  Dog  Trainer, 

Will  Be  Guest  Here 

Morris  S.  Frank,  famous  trainer 
|of  dogs  to  guide  the  blind,  and  his 
equally  famed  companion,  Buddy, 
(will  be  the  guests  of  Kresge  Depart- 
ment Store  here  at  3:30  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Frank  will  lecture  on  the  work  lv> 
has  accomplished  at  his  Morristown 
institution  known  as  "The  Seeing 
Eye,   Inc." 

A  moving  picture,  depicting  the 
development  of  Shepherd  dogs  as 
guides  and  the  education  of  blind 
people  to  make  use  of  these  animals, 
will  be  presented. 
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Lepdiijg  the  Blind 

ftjorfis  S.  Frank,  director  of  the  See- 
ing Ejre,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  is  guest 
of  Kresge  Department  Store  today, 
to  speak  at  3:30  o'clock  on  the  work 
done  for  the  blind  by  his  organiza- 
tion. A  motion  picture  was  brought 
to  show  how  dogg  are  trained  there 
to  lead  their  blind  masters  through 
even  the  most  complicated  traffic, 
following  the  dictates  of  the  persons 
whom  they  lead  and  disregarding 
orders  or  distractions  from  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Frank  himself  is  blind  and  is 
accompanied  by  his  own  dog.  Buddy, 
who.  is  a  thoroughly  trained  leader. 


'Seeing  Eye' 
Exhibit  Today 
AtKresge's 

Morris  Frank  To  Explain 
Work  Of  School  For 
Dogs  To  Aid  Blind 


New  Jersey's  own  medium  for  re- 
storing •'sight' '  to  the  blind  will  be 
gone  into  at  the  Kresge  Department 
Store  today  at  3:30  p.  m.  In  the  res- 
taurant on  the  seventh  floor  when 
Morris  S.  Frank,  director  of  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  Inc.  of  Morristown  will 
lecture  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
his  organ ization. 

Accompanying  Col.  Frank  will  br- 
ills own  pal  "Buddy'  who  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  dogs  that  are 
trained  to  guide  their  masters.  Col. 
Frank  being  blind  for  a  number  of 
years. 

A  motion  picture  will  show  the  var- 
ious stppy  .  aarr'stages  that  comprise 
the  course  of  study  to  train  the  man 
or  woman  or  child  to  be  able  to  use 
a  dog  guide;  and  the  dog,  herself,  her 
manners  and  method  of  education 
and  training  for  protection  of  her 
master. 

It  was  to  provide  the  freedom  for 
the  blind  to  move  about  and  assume 
their  full  share  of  confidence  and  self- 
support  that  "The  Seeing  Eye"  was 
born.  It  was  in  1928  that  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  which  excited  tremendous  inter- 
est of  a  young  southerner,  Morris  S. 
Frank.  The  article  described  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  shepherd  dogs 
as  guides  for  blinded  war  veterans  of 
Germany.  It  told  in  detail  how  several 
thousands  of  these  dogs  daily  led 
their  masters  in  cities  and  in  the 
country.  It  stressed  the  independence 
these  dogs  made  possible  and  inde- 
pendence which  Col.  Frank  himself 
craved  for  he.  too.  was  blind. 

The  author  of  that  article,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  received  many  let- 
ters from  blind  people,  among  them 
one  from  Col.  Frank.  But  his  alone 
asked  the  question:  "How  can  I.  a 
blind  man,  help  to  develop  a  similar 


Humphrey,  developed  the  intelligence 
of  the  German  shepherd  dog  to  pro- 
duce guides  to  patrol  the  Swiss  na- 
tional borders  for  the  customs  serv- 
ice, for  the  Swiss  State  Police,  for  the 
Italian  Metropolitan  Police,  for  liai- 
son service  in  the  Swiss  army,  for 
trailing  and  finding  missing  persons. 
It  was  to  this  research  center  that 
Mrs.  Eustis  invited  Col.  Frank.  Here 
he  would  be  taught  to  use  a  dog 
guide.  If  through  him  only  a  few 
blind  Americans  were  given  "eyes" 
the  expense  and  effort  would  be 
worthwhile.  Both  Mrs.  Eustis  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  realized,  however,  that  Col. 
Prank  would  have  to  prove  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  dog  guide  in  the  com- 
plexity of  American  traffic  conditions 
—notoriously  more  difficult  than  those 
of   Europe. 

What  has  happened  since  Col. 
Pranfe  returned  to  America  with 
Buddy,  his  guide,  is  the  history  of 
"The  Seeing  Eye."  With  Buddy  to  | 
Guide  him,  he  tested  himself  under  : 
every  conceivable  condition  of  traffic. 
He  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  sought 
the  worse  intersections,  the  most  con- 
gested traffic.  Everywhere  he  and 
Buddy  went  together  alone  and  never 
once  did  the  principles  mastered 
abroad  fail  when  applied. 

He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  his  experiment 
had  been  successful  and  that  they 
must  start  a  philanthropic  school  in 
America.  She  agreed  immediately  to 
re-arrange  her  work  abroad  and  to 
help  him.  Together  they  founded 
'The  Seeing  Eye." 

The  film  to  be  shown  at  Kresge's 
will  go  into  the  method  by  which  the 
dog  and  man  work  together — a  very 
simple  procedure.  The  dog  guide  does 
not  take  her  master  to  his  destination 
without  being  told  where  to  go.  It  is 
not  generally  appreciated  but  blind 
people  develop  an  adequate  mental 
picture  of  their  own  communities.  All 
they  need  is  a  means  by  which  they 
may  be  guided  around  their  picture. 
In  a  strange  city  they  ask  directions 
as  anyone  else  would.  It  is  simple  to 
remember  the  blocks  and  to  remem- 
ber also   when   to  go  right  or  left. 

The  master  directs  his  dog  by  oral 
commands  of  "right," — "left,"  or  "for- 
ward." But  it  is  the  dog  that  guides 
the  master.  By  mans  of  the  handle  of 
the  leather  harness  which  he  holds 
lightly  in  his  left  hand,  she  takes  him 
around  pedestrians,  sidewalk  obstruc- 
tions, automobiles,  anything  which 
may  interfere  with  his  safe  progress. 


service  for  America?" 

The  spirit  which  prompted  that  The  pace  is  rapid,  rather  faster  than 
question  appealed  to  Mrs.  Eustis.  She  that  of  the  average  pedestrian.  Upon 
was  at  the  time  in  Switzerland  at  her  arriving  at  .street  crossings  the  dog 
research  and  experimental  station,  iS'uides  her  master  &  ^^ff"  "ie 
Fortunate  Fields,  investigating  the  in-  !curb  and  sl°Ps-  He  flnds  the  cdg<; 
tclhgence  of  dogs  In  relation  to  their  ' 
service  to  mankind.  For  five  years 
she  and  another  American,  Elliott  S. 


then   gives  her  the  command  for  the 
direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  go. 


&toVC}'llZnJejIa^.  >ti^ 
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Clubwomen  Hear 
Of  "Seeing  Eye" 
Work  With  Dogs 


Speaker   Describes  Value   Of 

Trained  Guides  To 

Blind 

Morris  Frank,  vice-president  of 
'"The  Seeing  Eye"  at  Morristown, 
addressed  a  large  audience  of  club 
women  and  their  friends  at  the 
Northside  School  Wednesday.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  dog,  Bud- 
dy- 

Mr.  Frank  spoke  on  the  subject 
"The  Problem  of  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Adult  Blind."  He  said  that 
only  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons 
were  born  blind  and-*hat  ten  per 
cent  are  under  20  while  0  percent 
are  over  50  years  of  age.  He  stat- 
ed that  80  percent  of  all  blindness 
is  preventable  and  that  there  are 
14,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The    training     of     the     German 
Shepherd  dog  to  act  as  a  guide  to 
blind  adults  originated  in  Austria 
as   early   as   1807   and   came   into 
extensive   use    in    Germany   about 
20   years   ago   to   rehabilitate  sol- 
diers who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
war.    In    Germany    he    said    there 
are  now  5,000  of  these  dogs  work- 
ing    and    there    have    been    only 
three  accidents.  About  seven  years 
ago  the   same  project  was  begun 
in  America  when  The  Seeing  Eye 
was  established  in  Morristown  on 
the  Whippany  Road.  He  said  that 
the    great    benefit    derived     from 
the   companionship    of   these   dogs 
is  the  ability  to  live  as  a  normal 
individual   and  not  in  terms   of  a 
blind    person.    He    cited    cases    of 
persons  who  had  been  returned  to 
high   schools,   colleges  and  former 
occupations      bceause      of      these 
trained  dogs.  "The  Seeing  Eye"  is 
financed   philanthropically,  receiv- 
ing one  dollar  a  year  and  up. 

Mr.  Frank  showed  a  moving 
picture  depicting  the  training  of 
the  dogs  and  dogs  in  actual  use 
with  their  owners. 


Hundreds  of  Blind  Seek  Chance 
To  Get  Dog  Guides  of  Seeing  Eye 

Morristown  Institution,  Which  Trains  Canine  Aids 

to  Lead  and  the  Sightless  to  Follow, 

Needs  $65,575  This  Year 

AT  THE  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  the  school  where  the 
blind  are  taught  to  see  again  through  the  eyes  of  educated 
shepherd  dogs,  a  new  kind  of  "university"  is  now  under  way.  It 
probably  has  the  world's  most  unusual  curriculum.  Certainly  its  standards 
are  among  the  most  exacting,  for  the  future  happiness,  if  not  the  lives,  ol 
many  sightless  people  depends  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  its  lesson? 

are  inculcated.  l      While    blindfolded,    the    apprentice 

There  are  only  seven  students  in  learns    that    the    sightless    have    a 

■^    m       j  *„..  *v,-  T^ocont  mental  picture  of  their  community,  or 

this  "university,    and  for  the  present  of  a  strange  cltyj  wnlch  for  them  ls 

no  more  can  be  enrolled.    Each  of  the  sufficient.      The    blind   visualize    dis- 

„„.„  looks  forward  to  five  years  of  tances  in  terms  of  blocks  and  count 
seven  iooks  iww    u  ,  tfae  streetfi  th       cr         turning  rlght 

unremitting  and  intensive  study,   at   or    left    according    t0    the    directlona 

the  end  of  which  he  must  graduate  tney  bave  memorized.     The  appren- 

"cum  laude"  or  not  at  all.    It  is  these  tlce   finds  the   trick   is   not   difficult, 

.11   v,o™,v,o  instructors  of  when  the  dog  ls  there  to  guide  him. 
men  who  ^"1  become  Instructors  01       Some  Qf  ^^  £  ^ 

the  blind,  and   to  them  wll 1  be m  rl  tried  Jgroplng  along  side- 

trusted  the  delicate  work  rf  educating      ^  wltn     t        *    ^n  wer|  m 
the  dogs  and  teaching  the  blind  to  bumps   &nd   stui£bles>   and   thelr   ex_ 

use  them.  4.1,  „-_    v,mari  perlment  was  short. 

The  course  embraces  three  broaa  *-  After  learn,  what  ,t  mean8  t0  be 
subjects.     The  mstructor  must  learn  b  ^  tlceg   begin  tl- 

animal  psychology,  he  needs  to  ap-  ca]  worfc  supplemented  by  lectUres, 
predate  the  point  of  view  ol»D«na  Jn  teacnlng  uneducated  dogs  how  to 
person,  and,  equally  important,  ne  guide  Though  hls  eyes  are  no  longer 
must  be  able  to  each  what  he  knows.  bandaged  wnUe  he  teaches  guiding 
As  a  freshman,  the  first  tmng  tne  tne  instructor  must  at  all  times  act 
apprentice  instructor  learns  ls  buna-  toward  hls  dog  ^  lf  he  couidn't  see. 
ness.  Unless  he  knows  from  experi-  tJntn  gne  becomes  proficient,  this 
ence  what  it  is  to  find  his  way  gr°P-  means  many  bumps.  Simple  lessons  in 
ing  in  darkness,  ha  cannot  appreciate  teaChing  obedience  progress  to  the 
the  limitations  he  will  encounter  in  more  dlfflcult  task  of  educating  the 
his  future  blind  students.  During  dogs  to  ,udge  helght  so  that  low  awn- 
his  first  month  at  the  school,  there-  Jn  ^jj  QOt  bump  the  head8  oJ  thelr  i 
fore,  he  ls  blindfolded  and  taught  „o  future  b,Ind  masters. 
use  a  fully  educated  dog  guide  Just  as  Here  Js  where  a  Knowledge  of  dog 
lf  he  were  blind.  psychology  is  imperative.     When  the 

Morning  and  afternoon  each  flay,  firgt  awntrig  "bumps"  his  head,  the 
with  eyes  bandaged  to  admit  no  light,  instructor  does  not  point  to  it  and 
the  apprentices  follow  their  dogs  BCold  instead.  Just  before  the  im- 
about  the  sidewalks  and  across  the  pact  he  slaps  tne  awning  hard  with 
streets  of  Morristown.  They  learn  the  Ws  free  hand  and  jertcs  back  on  the 
feel  of  the  harness — to  slacken  their  harness.  The  dog  ls  stopped  and,  hear- 
pace  or  step  out  quickly  in  co-ordln-  lng  the  slap  iooks  up.  They  go  back 
*tlon  with  the  dog.  They  discover  and  try  again.  After  a  few  trials  she 
that  the  dog  stops  to  Indicate  side-  avoids  the  awning  and  gets  her  re- 
walk  curbs,  steps  and  obstacles,  and  ward_a  caress. 

will  not  proceed,  even  lf  he  command."  It  wm  be  nve  years  before  these 
her  to  do  so,  until  she  is  sure  that  freshman  Instructors  will  graduate 
he  knows  what  ls  In  front  of  him.  and  be  abie  to  work  at  The  Seeing 
It  is  this  intelligent  disobedience  jjye  without  supervision.  A  major 
he  finds,  which  makes  the  Seeing  Eye  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  education 
dog  the  safe  and  effective  guide  she  wju  be  supplied  from  a  fund  estab- 
ls.  If  there  is  danger  in  front  she  ushed  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Hubbard.  The 
will  not  budge,  even  though  his  com-  remainder  has  to  be  made  up  by 
mand  "forward"  ls  imperative,  until  contributions  from  members  of  the 
the  danger  has  passed  or  she  figures  organization. 

out  a  way  to  circumvent  it.  The  difficult  problem  of  housing  the 

Frequently  she  will  stop  when  the  instructors  has  Just  been  solved  by 
sidewalk  is  blocked,  and  his  predica-  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Hark- 
ment  then,  with  bandaged  eyes,  is  as  ness  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustls,  presl- 
real  as  It  he  were  blind.  He  cannot  dent  of  The  Seeing  Eye.  The  present 
see,  as  she  can,  that  it  will  be  neces-  faxilities  of  the  institution  are  now 
sary  to  turn  right  and  go  out  In  the  used  to  capacity  by  the  monthly 
street  to  get  around  the  obstacle,  classes  of  blind  students.  Mr.  Hark- 
He  can  only  tell  her  "forward"  because  ness  and  Mrs.  Eustis,  however,  have 
he  wishes  to  go  further  down  the  subscribed  jointly  to  a  fund  that  is  to 
street.  It  is  up  to  her  to  obey  the  be  used  to  remodel  a  barn  on  the 
spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  his  re-  property  where  there  will  be  space  for 
quest.  sleeping  quarters  and  recreation  rooms. 


Though  it  was  established  Just  six 
years  ago  The'  Seeing  Eye  has  become 
a  widely  known  institution.  Its  fu- 
ture usefulness  in  serving  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  blind 
persons  who  pre  appealing  to  it  for 
help,  however,  depends  on  the  suc- 
cessful graduation  of  these  seven 
young  apprentices.  Already  there  are 
hundreds  of  applications  on  file  from 
sightless  men  and  women  who  seek 
the  same  freedom  that  has  been  given 
to  140  similarly  handicaped  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Seeing  Eye  makes  every  effort 
to  select  as  blind  students  those  ap- 
plicants who  will  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  independence  the  dog 
makes  possible.  Often  this  is  difficult 
to  measure.  To  some  a  dog  will  make 
possible  a  job  and  a  chance  for  eco- 
nomic security.  To  others  it  means 
the  difference  between  life  and  sui- 
cide. To  another  it  means  Just  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  house  and 
lead  a  normal,  happy  existence. 

To  understand  fully  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  The  Seeing  Eye  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  dog  guide  alone  can- 
not fit  the  blind  man  for  the  life  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  The  sightless 
person  has  been  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage in  his  reliance  on  family 
and  friends  to  help  him  move  about, 
and  must  thoroughly  adjust  himself 
to  enjoy  the  Independence  his  dog 
guide  will  give.  The  school  near 
Morristown  provides  the  education 
necessary  to  equip  its  graduates  for 
the  new  world  unfolding  before  them. 

The  student  is  asked  to  contribute  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  his 
education  and  his  dog — not  necessarily 
in  cash  but  often  in  small  Install- 
ments over  a  period  of  years.  While 
funds  from  that  source  have  provided 
a  minor  portion  of  the  organization's 
income,  the  individual  payments  have 
proved  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
graduate. 


These  graduates  are  found  in  many 
occupations.  One  Is  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Another  is  a  partner  in  a  Chicago  law 
firm.  In  Connecticut  a  Seeing  Eye 
guide  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
build  a  profitable  magazine  subscrip- 
tion agency,  for  another  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  F.  E.  R.  A.  college.  Sev- 
eral are  students  in  colleges,  including 
the  University  of  California,  Brown 
University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  are  typists,  salesmen 
and  demonstrators.  Several  are  news- 
stand operators.     One  is  a  minister. 

Members  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  who 
subscribe  annually,  make  possible  the 
continuance  and  enlargement  of  the 
school's  work.  The  budget  to  carry 
out  the  program  this  year  is  $65,575, 
of  which  $31,350  is  allocated  to  actual 
education  of  the  blind  and  their 
future  guides.  The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  is  $11,475,  in- 
cluding executive  salaries  and  office 
expenses.    Plant  operation  costs  $8,450. 

Members  of  the  advisory  council  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  include  Mr.  Richard 
L.  Morris,  chairman;  Mmes.  Anne 
Archbold,  Conrad  Berens,  Henry  Breck- 
inridge, William  K.  Draper,  Elford 
Eddy,  Florence  R.  Ferguson,  Donald  M. 
Forgan,  John  Hubbard,  Grlnnell  Mar- 
tin, Sigmund  Neustadt,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Robert  H.  White;  the 
Misses  Agnes  Fowler,  Frances  S.  Hop- 
pin,  Helen  Keller  and  Caroline  Morgan; 
General  Evangeline  Booth;  Dr.  George 
E.  de  Schweinitz,  Dr.  Frederick  T.  van 
Beuren  Jr.,  Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  Dr. 
William.  Holland  Wilmer  and  Messrs. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Reginald  L.  G.  Au- 
chincloss,  Henry  A.  Colgate,  Herman  J. 
Cook,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Talbot  O. 
Freeman,  Artemus  L.  Gates,  Lewis 
Gawtry,  Huger  W.  Jervey,  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman,  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith,  James 
H.  Perkins  and  Herbert  L.  Satterlee. 
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Blind  Youth  Flies  to  Join 
'Seeing  Eye9  Companion 


Dog  Goes  by  Train  to 

Chicago,  Master  via 

Plane 


ft, 


By  BERT  FL1EGMAN 
Knowledge  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  there  would  be 
a  f i  lend  to  help  him  through  the 
impenetrable  dark  went  with  sight- 
less Jules  Zwick  as  he  boarded  a 
Chicago-bound  TWA  plane  at  New- 
ark Airport  yesterday. 

Zwick,  27,  and  blind  since  he  was 
three,  had  for  four  weeks  been  guided 
along  unseen  paths  by  Ullamy,  a 
female  shepherd  dog,  at  the  "Seeing 
Eye,"  institution  for  the  sightless 
near  Morristown. 

SPENDS  DAY  HERE 

During  his  month  of  instruction, 


Zwick  had  spent  a  day  in  Newark 
moving  through  a  maze  of  autoists 
and  pedestrians  so  that  he  and  the 
dog  might  accustom  themselves  to 
the  conditions  to  be  met  in  Chicago. 
Yesterday,  Zwick  shipped  Ullamy 
back  to  the  midwest  city  by  train- 
there  was  something  said  about  ani- 

|mals  on  planes.  Then  Zwick  boarded 
'  the  airliner. 

PRAISES  DOG 

He  retains  no  visual  impressions; 
he  cannot  distinguish  colors.  They 
mean  nothing  to  him.  But  Zwick 
always  dons  his  own  clothes — and 
yesterday  he  was  dressed  in  the  best 
of  taste. 

"Ullamy  would  startle  you  with 
the  amount  of  intelligence  she  dis- 
plays," Zwick  said  befoie  leaving. 
"She  is  my  sight.  Having  her  will 
be  a  great  comfort  through  the 
years." 


Brooms  Fashioned 

In  Local  Store 

By  Blind  Worker 


By  FORREST  WARREN 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  blind  at  work,  visit  Room  14,  on 
the  south  ramp  of  Broadway  pier, 
and  see  Carl  Richardson,  local  blind 
man,  at  work  manufacturing 
brooms.  So  far  Richardson  has  been 
working  alone  in  the  shop,  as  he 
has  been  established  only  about  six 
weeks,  but  he  hopes  soon  to  em- 
ploy several  more  blind  men. 

Richardson's  work  is  sponsored  by 
several  organizations  and  individu- 
als, chief  among  them  the  San  Di- 
ego Braille  club.  The  North  Park 
Lions  club  is  giving  its  support,  too. 
Without  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  these  various  groups  the 
broom  shop  could  not  have  been 
started.  The  state  department  of 
field  work,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  particularly 
wishes  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
helped. 

Richardson  has  a  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog,  Pal,  who  leads  him  to  work 
daily.  After  their  four  months'  train- 
ing in  the  east,  these  dogs  are 
trained  with  their  master  for  one 
month  and  then  are  able  to  lead 
where  the  master  directs. 

"Pal  is  a  great  comfort  to  me," 
said  Richardson,  "and  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  her.  Since  I 
have  been  in  San  Diego,  Pal  has 
saved  my  life  several  times.  Pal  is 
not  a  pet  or  trick  dog  and  is  not 
to  be  petted.  It's  a  business  proposi- 
tion with  Pal.  These  dogs  have  only 
one  master  and  natural!.,  any  in- 
terference might  spoil  them." 

The  local  Braille  club,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  broom  shop,  is  hav- 
ing its  annual  spring  sale  of  blind- 
made  products  at  their  handcraft 
store,  529  E  st.  Here  you  may  buy 
many  practical  and  useful  articles 
and  also  the  brooms  made  by  Rich- 
ardson. About  35  blind  men  and 
women  have  their  products  for  sale 
here,  and  the  money  goes  directly 
to  the  individual  who  made  it. 

yiaii)  ^tem4n<Lx  0/mm.. 

Blind  Newspaperman  \"' 
■*"   Soon  May  Have  Dog 

New  Britain,  April  18.— (£>)— Arthur 
Sullivan,  a  blind  newspaperman,  may 
soon  be  able  to  cover  his  news  "beat" 
with  the  assistance  of  a  dog.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  accompanied  by  a  man  who 
guides  him  about  the  streets  and 
through  traffic.  Sullivan  expects  to 
buy  a  dog  especially  trained  to  guide 

blind     persons"  and    protect     them 
against  highway  hazards, 

Sullivan  is  local  correspondent  for 
a  Bridgepor  tpaper.  His  wife  also  is 
blind.  They  have  a  child  with  normal 
sight. 


ijpn'jy  It  1930' 

DOG  BRINGS  EYES  TO  S.  D.  MAIS 


Pal,  "Seeing  Eye,"  dog,  watches  as  her  master,  Carl  Richardson,  makes 
brooms  at  Broadway  pier. 
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For  the  Blind, 
The  Seeing  Eye 


The  Seeing  Eye,  tlie  school  for 
training  dogs  to  guide  blind  men 
and  women,  is  asking  for  member- 
ships whidh  will  enable  it  to  com- 
plete its  1935  budget.  The  Herald 
Tribune  presents  herewith  one  of  a 
series  of  appeals  for  the  fund  from 
women  in  society: 

By  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Milbank 

Sympathy  for  the  blind  is  inborn 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  and  none 
who  has  tried  to  bring  help  to  those 
who  live  In  the  dark  can  fail  to  be 
stirred  by  the  countless  examples  of 
their  courageous  determination  to 
lead  lives  like  other  men  and  women. 
What  thrilling  stories  could  be  told 
of  the  many  thousands  of  the  blind 
who  have  been  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  equal  business  and  social 
life  with  the  seeing. 

Some  years  ago  a  mill  worker  in  a 
Pennsylvania    factory    town    lost    his 
sight.    He  was  poor,  with  a  family  of 
small    children    to   support,    and    the 
j  limited  occupations  open  to  him  were 
|  not  adequate  to  provide  his  family's 
I  needs.   Nevertheless  he  learned  chair- 
caning   and    struggled   along    at   this 
trade,  refusing  to  admit  defeat,  until, 
Anally,  after  three  long  years,  he  was 
forced  to  give  in  and  ask  aid  from 
charity. 

The  blind  institute  in  his  state 
realized  that  here  was  an  unusual 
man  who,  to  maintain  his  self- 
respect,  must  find  a  way  to  support 
his  family.  How  to  arrange  this  was 
the  problem.  A  news  and  cigar  stand 
near  his  old  factory  was  suggested, 
but  at  the  time  this  was  not  feasible 
as  the  guide  necessary  to  lead  him  to 
and  from  work  would  require  all  of 
his  earnings.  The  man  became  more 
and  more  discouraged.  At  last  the 
way  opened.  A  new  class  was  start- 
ing at  Morrlstown  to  adjust"  a  group 
of  blind  to  their  new  seeing  eye  dogs, 
and  an  applicant,  taken  ill,  was 
forced  to  drop  out.  The  despairing 
chalr-caner  could  be  substituted  in 
his  stead. 

,  The  result  has  the  simplicity  of  a 
miracle.  The  stand  was  acquired 
through  money  advanced  by  a  chari- 
table organization  and  is  now  out- 
growing its  space  and  must  be  en- 
larged. In  the  man's  own  words,  he 
Is  free  to  do  "what  I  like  when  I  like, 
living  as  a  seeing  person  and  asking 
help  from  nobody." 

And  so  what  The  Seeing 'Eye  Is 
doing  appeals  to  all  who  are  brought 
to  understand  its  fine  practical  help- 
fulness in  the  great  effort  to  give  the 
blind  their  chance  In  the  world.  One 
of  those  wonderfully  trained  dogs  be- 
comes his  faithful  helper,  as  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  leads  him 
through  the  crowds  and  turns  to  the 
right  or  left  at  the  quiet  word  of 
command.  As  we  see  man  and  dog 
striding  confidently  along,  there  truly 
is  the  blind  man  with  his  seeing  eye 
taking  him  where  he  wants  to  go  and 
taking  him  safely.  What  greater  help 
could  be  given  to  the  man  whom  all 
would  like  to  help. 


(Cant 


Blind  people  are  not  down  and  out: 
they  do  not  want  "blind"  support  In 
the  ol0  sense  of  the  word:  they  are 
only  waiting  now  for  a  helping  hand 
to  live  their  own  independent  lives  In 
hppiness  and  freedom.  Won't  you 
help  by  enrolling  as  a  member  of  the 
organization  which  makes  this  pos- 
sible? Checks  may  be  sent  to  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Membership  contributions  to  The 
Seeing  Eye  may  be  sent  to  James  H. 
Perkins,  treasurer  of  the  school,  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  „„  l^u  aMliM«k 


Blind  War  Hero's  Dog  Poisoned 


The  meanest  class  of  people  in  the 
world  are.  dog  poisoners,  and  the  mean- 
est of  the  mean  is  the  human  being  who 
would  poison  the  dog  of  a  blind  man. 

In  the  newspapers  and  from  scores  of 
broadcasting  stations  the  skulking  pois- 
oner of  the  dog  of  a  blind  war  veteran 
has  been  given  the  world's  verdict, 
which  was  that  among  dog  poisoners  he 


Walker,   now  47,   enlisted   in  April, 

1917.  Just  after  he  sailed  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Anna,  with 
whom  he  lives  now.  His  wife  died  two 
weeks  later. 

He    was    a    sergeant    in    September, 

1918,  flying  as  an  observer  in  a  French 
plane.  The  ship  crashed.  Walker  lay 
unconscious  in  a  hospital  22  weeks,  he 


Wide  World  photo 


Blind  Veteran  and  His  Dog 


held  a  position  comparable  with  that  of 
Vincent  Coll  among  gangsters. 

Princess  is  the  dog,  a  Belgian  shep- 
herd, trained  to  be  the  guide  and  helper 
of  William  Walker,  blind  war  veteran, 
of  Camden,  N.J.  The  dog  became  ill 
last  January,  but  her  life  was  saved  by 
a  veterinarian  who  declared  she  had 
been  poisoned.  Early  in  March  Prin- 
cess again  became  ill  and  again  the  vet- 
erinarian said   she  had  been   poisoned. 

The  poison  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by 
Walker's  statement  that  he  had  received 
a  number  of  anonymous  telephone  calls, 
threatening  that  if  he  did  not  get  rid  of 
the  dog  they  would. 


says,  and  when  he  regained  conscious- 
ness, he  was  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  brought  the  hero  home  done  up 
in  a  plaster  cast  in  1920  and  he  was  sent 
to  specialists  for  seven  years.  Slowly 
he  regained  his  speech  and  his  hearing 
has  come  back  a  little. 

"This  dog  is  my  very  life  since  I  have 
become  blind  and  my  hearing  is  not 
good.  If  something  should  happen  to 
Princess  I  would  have  to  start  life  in 
the  dark  all  over  again,"  Walker  said. 
Through  the  newspapers  he  offered 
$100  reward  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  the  poisoner. 
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Unique  'University'  Under  Way 
Instructors  of  Blind  at  the  See 


lo  Irani 
ingEye 


A  new  kind  of  "university"  is  un- 
der way  at  the  Seeing  Eye  in  Mor- 
ristown,  the  school  where  the  blind 
are  taught  to  see  again  through 
the  eyes  of  educated  shepherd 
dogs.  Probably  it  has  the  world's 
most  unique  curriculum.  Its  stand- 
ards are  certainly  among  the  most 
exacting,  for  the  future  happiness, 
if  not  the  lives,  of  many  sightless 
people  depends  on  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  its  lessons  are  in- 
culcated. Herman  J.  Cook  of 
Rigedale  avenue  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  council. 

There  are  only  seven  students  in 
this  "university,"  and  for  the  pres- 
ent no  more  can  be  enrolled.  Each 
of  the  seven  looks  forward  to  five 
years  of  unremitting  and  intensive 
study,  at  the  end  of  which  he  must 
graduate  "cum  laude"  or  not  at  all. 
It  is  these  men  who  will  become 
instructors  of  the  blind,  and  to 
them  will  be  intrusted  the  delicate 
work  of  educating  the  dogs  and 
teaching  the  blind  to  use  them. 

The  course  embraces  three  broad 
subjects.  The  instructor  must  learn 
animal  psychology,  he  needs  to  ap- 
preciate the  point  of  view  of  a 
blind  person,  and,  equally  import- 
ant, he  must  be  able  to  teach  what 
he  knows. 

As  a  freshman,  the  first  thing 
the  apprentice  instructor  learns  is 
blindness.  Unless  he  knows  from 
experience  what  it  is  to  find  his 
way  groping  in  darkness,  he  can- 
not aopreciate  the  limitations  he 
will  encounter  in  his  future  blind; 
students.  During  his  first  month| 
at  the  school,  therefore,  he  is] 
blindfolded  and  taught  to  use  ai 
fully  educated  dog  guide  just  as  if| 
he  were  blind. 

Morning  and  afternoon  each  dayj 
with  eyes  bandaged  to  admit  noj 
light,  the  apprentices  follow  their 
dogs  about  the  sidewalks  and| 
across  the  streets  of  Morristown.' 
They  learn  the  feel  of  the  har-j 
ness — to  slacken  their  pace  or  step: 
out  quickly  in  co-ordination  with 
the  dog.  They  discover  that  the| 
dog  stops  to  indicate  sidewalk  curbs] 
steps  and  obstacles,  and  will  not 
proceed,  even  if  he  commands  herl 
to  do  so,  until  she  is  J.ure  that  he| 
knows  what  is  in  front  of  him. 


It  is  this  intelligent  disobedience, 
he  finds,  which  makes  the  Seeing 
Eye  dog  the  safe  and  effective  guide 
she  is.  If  there  is  danger  in  front 
she  will  not  budge,  even  though 
his  command  "forward"  is  impera- 
tive, until  the  danger  has  passed  or 
she  figures  out  a  way  to  circumvent 
it. 

After  learning  what  it  means  to 
be  blind,  the  apprentices  begin 
practical  work,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  in  teaching  uneducated 
dogs  how  to  guide.  Though  his  eyes 
are  no  longer  bandaged,  while  he 
teaches  guiding  the  instructor  must 
at  all  times  act  toward  his  dog  as 
if  he  couldn't  see.  Until  she  be- 
comes proficient,  this  means  many 
bumps.  Simple  lessons  in  teaching 
obedience  progress  to  the  more 
difficult  task  of  educating  the  dogs 
to  judge  height,  so  that  low  awn- 
ing will  not  bump  the  heads  of 
their  future  blind  masters. 

It  will  be  five  years  before  these 
freshman  instructors  will  graduate 
and  be  able  to  work  at  The  Seeing' 
Eye  without  supervision.     A  major 

portion  of  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion will  be  supplied  from  a  fund 
established  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Hub- 
bard. The  remainder  has  to  be 
made  up  by  contributions  from 
members  of  the  organization. 

The  difficult  problem  of  housing 
the  instructors  has  just  been  solved 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Harkness  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Eus- 
tis,  president  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 
The  present  facilities  cf  the  insti- 
tution are  now  used  to  capacity  by 
the  monthly  classes  of  blind  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Harkness  and  Mrs.  Eus- 
tis,  however,  have  subscribed  jointly 
to  a  fund  that  is  to  be  used  to  re- 
model a  barn  on  the  property  where 
there  will  be  space  lor  sleeping 
quarters  and  recreation   rooms. 

Though  it  was  established  just 
six  years  ago  The  Seeing  Eye  has 
become  a  widely  known  institution. 
Its  future  usefulness  in  serving  ihe 
constantly  increasing  number  of 
blind  persons  who  are  appealing  to 
it  for  help,  however,  depends  on ; 
the  successful  graduation  of  these  j 
seven  young  apprentices.  Already 
there  are  hundreds  of  applications 
on  file  from  sightless  men  and  wo- 


men who  seek  the  same  freedom 
that  has  been  given  to  140  similarly 
handicapped  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Seeing  Eye  makes  every  ef- 
fort to  select  as  blind  students  those 
applicants  who  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  inde- 
pendence the  dog  makes  possible. 
Often  this  is  difficult  to  measure. 
To  some  a  dog  will  make  possible 
a  job  and  a  chance  for  economic 
security.  To  others  it  means  the 
difference  between  life  and  suicide. 
To  another  it  means  just  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  house  and 
lead  a  normal,  happy  existence. 

The  student  is  asked  to  contrib- 
ute a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
his  education  and  his  dog — not 
necessarily  in  cash  but  often  in 
small  installments  over  a  period  of 
years.  While  funds  from  that 
source  have  provided  a  minor  por- 
tion of  the  organization's  income, 
the  individual  payments  have 
proved  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  graduate. 

These  graduates  are  found  in 
many  occupations.  One  is  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind.  Another  is  a  partner  in 
a  Chicago  law  firm.  In  Connecti- 
cut a  Seeing  Eye  guide  made  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  build  a 
profitable  magazine  subscription 
agency,  for  another  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  F.  E.  R.  A.  college.  Sev- 
eral are  students  in  colleges,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Brown  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
typists,  salesmen  and  demonstra- 
tors. Several  are  newsstand  oper- 
ators.   One  is  a  minister. 

Members  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  who 
subscribe  annually  make  possible 
the  continuance  and  enlargement 
of  the  school's  work.  The  budget 
to  carry  out  the  program  this  year 
is  $65,575,  of  which  $31,350  is  allo- 
cated to  actual  education  of  the 
blind  and  their  future  guides.  The 
cost  of  administration  of  the  school 
is  $11,475.  including  executive  sal- 
aries and  office  expenses.  Plant 
operation  costs  $8,45C 
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EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Colonel    Morris  Frank  Tells  of  Work 
of  Seeing  Eye 

ll"\\  dugs  are  trained  to  art  as 
eyes  for  (he   blind  was  described  yes 

Unlay  by  Colonel  Morris  Frank  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  at  the  weekly  meeting 
of  [be  Margaret  Vardley  Club  in  the 
parish  lions  of  Trinity  Congregational 
Church. 

The  clog  arts  as  the  eyeball,  and 
the  harness  is  the  retina,  he  said,  ex- 
plaining the  relationship  between  dog 
and    master. 

Training  schools  such  as  the  Seeing 
Rye  have  existed  in  Germany  since 
1-915,  turning  out  S,(KK)  dogs.  In 
twenty  years  there  have  been  only 
three  accidents. 

The  Morristown  school  was  found- 
ed in  1929  as  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion for  the  rehabilitation  of  adult 
blind.  Shepherd  dogs  are  generally 
used,  hecause  they  recognize  property. 
The  blind  man  or  woman  is  the  dog's 
property,  to  In-  carefully  guarded  from  j 
harm.  FemaJe  dogs  are  easier  to 
handle,    he   said. 

Dogs  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
four  months  old  are  selected  and  given 
three  months'  training.  The  blind  per- 
son live-,  at  the  Seeing  F.ye  for  a 
month  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
his  dog.  Training  is  done  on  the 
streets    of    Morristown. 

The  charge  for  the  dog  ranges  from 
one  dollar  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  according  to  ability  to  pay, 
and  includes  room  and  board  for  the 
month  of  training.  The  difference  is 
made  up  by  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions from  the<  public. 

A  wide  variety  of  persons  have 
been  given  a  new  lease  on  life  through 
the  eyes  of  their  dogs,  including 
doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  high  school 
and  college  students,  salesmen,  teach- 
ers, factory  workers,  store  keepers 
carpenters   and  many  others,   lie    said. 

Colonel  Frank,  who  was  accompan- 
ied by  his  dog,  Buddy,  showed  motion 
pictures  demonstrating  how  the  blind 
are  taught  to  use  the  dogs  at  the 
school  in  Morristown. 

Mrs.  William  Ropes  told  of  the 
Sheltered  Workroom  at  the  Girls' 
Vocational  School,  Newark,  and  ex- 
hibited work  done  by  the  physically 
handicapped   girls. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
J.  Watson .  Sims,  chairman  of  civics 
and   legislation.    ^^^ 


'SEEING  EYE'  DOG 
G R E  AT  AID  TO 
!AR  POWELL 


Dickinson  Resident  Whose 
Sight  Was  Destroyed  by 
Explosion,  Visits  Malone 
with  Imported  Dog  Train- 
ed as  Guide. 


The  "Seiflg-Eye"  dug.  trained  to 
guide  blind  persons,  has  been  pub- 
licized conTiderably  since  the  idea 
was  first  developed  as  a  hobby  by 
.Mrs.  Eustis,  but  the  first  practical 
demonstration  seen  in  the  North 
Country  is  being  given  by  Edgar 
Powell  of  Dickinson  Center  and  the 
trim  young  police  dog  he  brought 
home  from  the  Seeing  Eye  institu- 
tion at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

With  the  aid  of  the  dog  which 
he  has  had  for  three,  weeks,  Mr. 
Powell  is  able  to  get  about  vet  y 
will  alone.  The  dog  wears  a  har- 
ness with  a  stiff  yoke  which  ex- 
tends upward  and  backward  and 
which  has  a  leather  handle  to  b« 
gripped  by  U:e  owner.  Mr.  Powell 
calls  this  yoke  his  "optic  nerve."' 
It  serves  to  transfer  from  the 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  thence  to 
his  brain,  the  movements  required 
to  keep  him  in  the  right  path  and 
to  avoid  obstacles  and  danger- 
points. 

The  dog  is  trained  to  accompany 
its  master  everywhere,  to  protect 
him  at  crossings  by  stopping  if  a 
car  is  approaching,  to  protect  him 
from  other  persons, to  pick  up  any- 
thing that  he  drops.  In  order  to 
make  the  attachment  closer  the 
blind  owner  alone  feeds,  waters  and 
cares  for  the  dog,  and  the  dog 
sleeps  in  the  same  room.  The  in- 
telligent animal  will  accept  nothing 
from  strangers  and  will  not  per- 
mit anyone  to  molest  its  master. 

Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  private  hobby 
of  Mrs.  Eustis,  a  wealthy  and 
philanthropic  woman  who  became 
impressed  with  the  work  of  a 
similar  organization  abroad.  Most 
of  the  dogs  are  imported  while 
yourv  and  are  trained  at  the  New 
Jersey  kennels.    Mr.   Powell's   dog 


was  imported  from  Switzerland 
last  October  in  a  shipment  of  78, 
and  has  been  in  training  since 
then.  It  is  accustomed  to  traveling 
in  trains,  automobiles,  and  street 
cars,  and  can  get  around  anywhere 
in  traffic. 

Since   acquiring     the     dog,    Mr. 
Powell   has   been   enabled   to  walk 
alone  from  his  home  to  St.  Regis 
Falls  and  other  nearby  places,   to 
visit  friends  and  business  acquain- 
tances.     He    was    accompanied    to 
Malone  today  by  a  friend   but  al- 
lowed the  dog  to  guide  him  along 
the   sidewalks   and   into   places   of 
business.  They  visited  The  Evening 
Telegram   office  and  moved  about 
the  rooms  without     difficulty.  Mr. 
Powell  spoke  to  the  dog  always  in 
a  sharp  staccato     tones     such  as 
might  be  used  in     giving  military 
commands     and  the     dog     moved 
promptly  and  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.       The  blind  owner, 
with  increasing  confidence    in  his 
active  guide,   steps  forward  with- 
!  out   hesitation,    knowing   that   the 
dog  will  stop  at  every  point  where 
a  change  of  stride  or  direction  is 
required.     The  animal  is  so  thor- 
oughly    trained     that     it     walks 
around   mud-puddles  and  stops  at 
I  an/  serious  unevenness  in  the  side- 
j  walk. 

Mr.  Powell  is  trying  to  have  the 
|  dog  insured  in  order  that  if  any- 
j  tiling  should  happen  to  it  he  would 
I  be  able  to  get  another.  He  said  it. 
costs  about  $1,000  to  train  a  dog 
and  that  the  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  sells 
them  for  S150  or  barely  the  cost 
of  the  harness  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  dog  while  in  training.  This 
is  made   possible   by  the   benevol- 
ence of  Mrs.  Eustis  and  by  contri- 
butions  from   persons  who  recog- 
i  nize  it  as  one  of  the  finest  forms 
I  of  philanthropy.   Mr.   Powell   says 
I  the  dog  is  v.rorth  a  million  dollars 
j  to  him,   because  of  the  extent   to 
i  which  it  has  widened  his  sphere  of 
|  activity,    but   he     added     that   he 
hadn't  yet  been  able  to  pay  all  of 
the  modest  amount  charged  by  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Powell  lost  his  sight  as  a 
I  result  of  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
I  while  he  was  employed  on  a  road 
I  contract.  He  was  taught  to  read 
;  Braille  by  Miss  Cohen  of  the  state 
i  commission  for  the  blind  who  spent 
|  several  months  in  Malone  last 
j  year.  Miss  Cohen  also  taught  him 
|  typing  in  order  that  he  could 
!  make  use  of  the  typewriter  given 
f  him  by  the  Malone  Rotary  Club. 
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REN  EARN  TO  r&LP  BLIND 


— Photos  by  Times  Staff  Cameraman 

Children  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  yesterday  pre- 
sented Edgar  Goehle,  worker  at  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  with  a 
check  for  $75.  The  sum  will  be  used  as  part  payment  for  another 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  such  as  Mr.  Goehle's  Bella,  for  one  of  Buffalo's  blind. 
Left  to  right:  Carl  Reed,  Howard  Fernow,  Teddy  Reed,  Mrs.  Horace 
Reed,  Edgar  Goehle  and  Bella. 
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CHURCH  PUPILS 
START  FUND  FOR 
"SEEING  EYE" 

Children  of  Westminster  Sun- 
day School  Donate  $75 
for  Blind 


NEED    ADDITIONAL    $75 


Youngsters,   Captivated   by 

Bella,  Lead  Dog,  Earn  Cash 

to  Help  Buy  Another 


The  Sunday  School  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  wants  snmi» 
blind  person  in  Buffalo  to  have  a 
Sfi£ia»-»ye  dog:    • 

To  this  end  pupils  of  the  church 
school  worked  for  42  weeks,  reaching 
half  way  to  their  goal,  yesterday  [ 
when  blonde  Howard  Fernow,  aged 
9,  presented  Edgar  Goehle  with  a 
check  for  $75.  Watching  the  transac- 
tion was  Mr.  Goehle's  Bella,  Buffalo's 
only  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

The  check  has  been  placed  in  the 
safe  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind,  where  the  sum  must  double 
itself  before  a  blind  person  may  be 
sent  to  the  Seeing  Eye  school  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  for  a  month's 
training  in  handling  the  dog. 
Fascinated  by  Dog 

"The  children  fell  in  love  with 
Bella  when  they  saw  her  at  a  church 
entertainment  recently,"  Mrs.  Horace 
Reed  explained  yesterday.  Mrs.  Reed 
acted  as  a  steering  committee  of 
one  for  the  Westminster  project. 

Mrs.  Reed's  grandchildren,  Carl, 
Teddy  and  Nancy,  accompanied  her 
yesterday  to  the  Blind  Ass'n  for  the 
presentation.  Jean  Wood,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  E.  Wood, 
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Was.  also  present. 

Mpney  represented  by  the  check 
was  earned  by  doing  chores,  such  as 
cleaning  up  the  yard,  weeding  the 
garden  and  running  errands  for 
neighbors. 

The  dimes  were  collected  in  mite 
boxes  during  Lent.  Howard  Pernow 
was  treasurer  of  the  Junior  depart- 
ment of  the  Sunday  School  that 
contributed  $60  of  the  total  $75. 
Train  Dog,  Master 

The  children  gazed  fascinated  up 
into  Edgar  Goehle's  sightless  face 
as  he  explained  about  Seeing  Dogs. 
Bella  settled  herself  comfortably  at 
his  feet,  nose  on  ner  paws. 

"I  had  to  spend  a  month  at  the 
;  Seeing  Eye  School.  First  day  I  was 
there  they  gave  me  Bella.  We  were 
friends  immediately.  She  slept  in 
my  bedroom,  lay  behind  my  chair 
in  the  dining  room.  I  had  to  learn 
to  feed  her  and  groom  her.  The 
owner  must  do  everything  for  the 
dog,  so  that  the  animal  will  know 
that  he  must  look  to  one  person  for 
everything  and  give  his  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  that  person  only." 

Teddy  Reed,  enchanted  by  Bella's 
trusting  hazel  eyes,  was  reaching  a 
hand  toward  Bella's  sleek  head,  but 
stopped  when  he  heard  Edgar  say- 
ing: 

"No   one   is  even   allowed   to   pet 
Bella.    She  must  look  to  me  for  the 
affection,  a*  well  as  food  and  care." 
Partial  Scholarship 

Miss  Edna  Stainton,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  is  writ- 
ing to  Morristown  today  to  ask  if 
there  are  any  partial  fellowships 
available  at  the  school. 

Bell  had  .a  fellow  alumna  of 
Morristown  last  year,  Bluette,  a 
French  shepperd,  owned  by  Julia 
Liedtke. 

Edgar  explained  why  Bluette  was 
sent  back  to  Morristown. 

"Miss  Liedtke  didn't  have  any 
place  to  exercise  her  dog.  I  live  out 
in  Eggertsville  and  Bella  gets  a 
chance  to  stretch  her  legs. 

"Then,  too,  Miss  Liedtke  worked  in 
the  Mentholatum  factory  and 
Bluette's  long  hair  didn't  fit  in  with 
the  company's  sanitary  laws." 

Edgar  is  employed  by  the  Ass'n  of 
the  Blind. 
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Seeing  Eye  Guides  Sightless 


Edward    Jacoby,    blind    newsdealer,    and    bis    new    dog    guide 
"Boots"    which    leads    him    safely    through    traffic. 
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Dog  Guide  Takes  Blind  Master 
Safely  Through  City's  Traffic 

'Boots,'   German   Shepherd,  Especially   Trained   for 

Her  Work  at  Institution  in  New  Jersey 

Inspired  by  Swiss  School 

"Boots,"    Binghamton's   first  dog  guide   for   the   blind,    has   arrived 
and    is   serving  as  a   "seeing   eye"    for   Edward    .laeoby,    the    blind    pro- 
tor    of    a    newsstand    in    the    New    York    Telephone    Co.     building*- 
Mr.    Jacoby    this    week    brought*  himself    passeri    snmp    Ume    in    the 
the     handsome     German     shepherd     institution  learning  how  to  use  the 
bark     from     The     Seeing     Eye,      a  I  dog. 


school    for    dog    guides    in    Morris- 


The  inspiration  for  the  school 
in  Morristown  came  originally 
town,  N.  J.,  and  Boots  lost  no  from  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzer- 
time    in    getting    on    the    job.     Al-    land,    where    the    first    dog    guides 


ready  she  is  guiding  her  new  mas- 
ter to  and  from  work  and  on  er- 
rands about  town. 

The  dog  wears  a  neat  collar,  to 
which  is  attached  a  U-shaped  han- 
dle.      This     is     short     and     brings 


were  trained.  Col.  Morris  Frank 
blind  himself,  went  there  to  study 
the  methods  used  after  reading  a 
magazine  article  by  Dorothy  Har- 
rison Eustis,  who  for  years  had 
been  breeding  German  shepherd 
dogs  for  intelligence.  Colonel 
Frank     remained     for     some     time 


"Boots'"  head  to  a  position  near.  at  Fortunate  Fields  learning  to 
Mr.  Jacoby's  left  knee,  so  that  he  j  use  a  dog  guide,  and  in  1928 
feels  instantly  every  movement  of  brought  one  back  with  him  to 
the    guide's   body.  this   country. 

The  dog  understands  the  com-  Later  he  joined  forces  with  Mrs. 
mantis  "right."  "left"  and  "for-  Eustis  and  they  founded  The  See- 
ward"  and  responds  to  them  in-  ins  Eye.  inc.,  in  connection  with 
stantly.  She  stops  to  let  cars  j  Mrs.  Eustis'  New  Jersey  breeding 
pass  guides  her  master  up  and  and  training  station.  Since  then 
down    steps    and    takes    him    safely    hundreds  of   dog  guides    have   been 


through    heavy    traffic. 

"Boots"  has  had  a  ions  and  in- 
tensive training. at  The  Seeing  Eye- 
Before  she  whs  "graduated''  her 
Instructor  blindfolded  himself  and 
used  her  as  a  guide  tn  meet  the 
same  conditions  that  those  actu- 
ally   blind    encounter.     Mr.    Jacoby  | 


training  and  sent  forth  to  serve 
es  for  the  blind. 
"Boots"  already  knows  the  way 
downtown  from  Mr.  Jacoby's 
home  at  12  Chapman  street,  and 
master  and  dog  are  becoming  fast 
friends. 


Sightless  Man 
Here  Acquires 
Pair  of  'Eyes' 


Pour-Ikgged  Vision  has  been  ac- 
quired by — E3ward  Jacoby  of  12 
Chapin  Street,  who  is  sightless. 

His  new  "eyes"  are  in  the  form 
of  a  German  police  dog  trained  at 
the  New  Jersey  Seeing  Eye  School 
and  purchased  through  the  Blind 
Work  Association.  Inc.,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Binghamton  Lions 
Club. 

Days  were  spent  by  Mr.  Jacoby 
in  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
animal  at  the  New  Jersey  training 
school.  The  animal  has  been  thor- 
oughly trained  to  lead  Mr.  Jacoby 
to  his  new  stand  in  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  Building  ,  and 
will  act  as  his  guide  through  traf- 
fic. 

Intensive  training  has  acquainted 
the  owner  with  the  dog.  He  took 
his  initial  walk  down  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  and  back  home 
today.  While  German  police  dogs 
are  preferred  for  this  type  of  work. 
a  few  French  shepherds  also  have 
been  broken  to  the  steel  handle 
with  which  they  are  familiarized. 

On  his  visit  to  New  Jersey's  dog- 
training  center,  Mr.  Jacoby  lived 
with  the  animal  i-e  purchased  and 
underwent  personal  training  in 
handling   the  new    animal.  S 


Come  and  meet  "HERMES 
the  Seeing- Eye  Dog! 


•>•> 


May 
14-15-16 


/7-3S- 


9  A.M.  to 
5  P.M. 


Corner  Federal  and  Purchase  Streets,  Boston 

at  the 

DEMONSTRATION  EXHIBITION 
and  SALE  of  WORK  by  the  BLIND 


Entire  proceeds  of  sale  go  directly  to  the  Blind  Workers,  all  operating  expenses 

having  been  donated  by  friends 
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Ch.  Happy  Warrior's  Column 

A  Weekly  Chat  on  Dogs  and  Their 
Doings  Throughout  New  England 


By  Frank  T.  Eskrigge; 


I  AM  in  receipt  of  an  advance  notice 
of  a  Pet  Show  to  be  held  on  Saturday. 
June  8  at  2.30  P.  M.,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Kedron  Kennels,  Washington 
street.  North  .  Easton.  Mrs.  Herbert 
O'Neil,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  will  receive 
your  entries.  The  show  is  open  to  all 
for  all  kinds  of  pets  so  I  hope  all  my 
readers  can  go  with  the  kiddies  and  take 
along  their  cats,  dogs,  rabbits  and  mis- 
cellaneous pets.  This  pet  show  is  for  a 
very  worthy  cause.  Entries  are  desired 
not  later  than  June  2.  The  show  will  be 
hold  rain  or  shine.  Shelter  will  be  pro- 
vided in  case  of  the  latter.  I  am  sorry 
that  Miss  E.  E.  McCausland  of  the  Ked- 
ron Kennels  did  not  advise  me  of  the 
names  of  the  judges  of  the  various  pets. 

©      ©      © 

I  have  just  re-read  for  the  third  time 
a   book    which   will   appeal   to   every    dog 

r.       It     is     named     Prince     Jan,     St. 

nard.  written  by  Forrestine  C.  Hooker, 
published  by  Doubleday  Doran.    It  is  the 

y  of  a  St.  Bernard,  which  began  life 
in  the  Hospice  where  the  Old  St.  Bernard 
'breed  was  originated,  and  in  later  years 
went  to  sunny  California,  thence  back 
to  the  snowy  Alps,  and  after  years  of 
service  returned  to  the  sunny  land  which 
Prince  Jan  had  learned  to  love  thn 
his  contact  With  a  beloved  master. 
Written  in  simple  fashion  it  will  appeal 
to  even  the  young  dog-lover  and  make 
him  or  her  long  for  another  Prince  Jan. 
©     ©      © 

I  was  recently  asked  what  could  be 
done  to  spread  the  good  work  of  the  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week."  I  suggested 
that  a  definite  effort  be  made  to  interest 
the  various  church  bodies  in  spreading 
the  thought  among  the  younger  members 
of  their  parishes.  It  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  both  to  the  animals  and 
the  children.  I  have  always  felt  that  if 
children  were  thoroughly  taught  the  im- 
portance of  kindness  to  all  living 
creatures — that  cruelty  was  a  sin.  and 
that  retribution  always  follows  eventu- 
ally, the  growing  list  of  youthful  crimi- 
nals might  be  thereby  reduced.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  enough  animal  lovers 
in  every  community  that  if  any  church 
desired  a  speaker  on  such  a  subject 
during  the  "Be  Kind  to  Animals"  week, 
one  could  be  found. 

©     ©      © 

Are  dogs  intelligent  or  are  they  simply 

creatures    of    instinct?      These    questions 

are   often   asked   and   quite   as   often    de- 

bated.     Some  dog  lovers  claim  their  dogs 

have  intelligence   far  surpassing   that  of 

many    humans.      The    Non    Dog    Lovers 

claim    that    the    things    dogs    do    which 

might    seem    to    indicate   intelligence    are 

simply  the  results  of  instinct  and  train- 

i  be    that   as   it   may,    I    I 

ird    and    I    have    known    of    instances 

which    show    that    many    dogs    have    the 

ability    to    reason,    for    the    things    they 

I  have    done    cannot    be    called    the    result 

[  of    instinct.      Recently   a   friend    told   me 

that  one  Sunday  morning,   he   had  risen 

and  had  turned  on  the  water  in  the 

bathtub    intending    to    take    a    hot    bath 


A 
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when  it  was  full.  Picking  up  a  booK,  ne 
became  greatly  interested  in  its  contents, 
and,  (even  as  you  and  I)  forgot  the 
world  and  the  filling  bathtub.  Soon  he 
felt  a  tug  at  his  dressing  gown,  and  saw 
his  dog,  evidently  greatly  excited,  trying 
to  get  him  to'  follow  him.  At  first  he 
did  not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  dog's 
action,  but  finally  to  see  what  the 
matter  was,  got  out  of  his  chair  and 
followed  the  dog  to  the  bathroom  where 
the  tub,  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
was  just  on  the  verge  of  overflowing.  As 
this  near  catastrophe  had  never  occurred 
before,  the  dog  couSd  not  have  re- 
membered the  flooded  floors  and  damaged 
ceiling  underneath.  So  was  it  intelligence 
or  not  which  made  him  call  his  master 
in  the  nick  of  time?  How  many  votes 
have  we  for  intelligence? 

©     ©     © 

Some  say  that  a  dog  does  not  under- 
stand words  as  such — but  that  they  grasp 
the  intent  of  the  speaker  from  the  sound 
or  intonation.  This  may  be  so  when  the 
same  words  have  been  used  repeatedly 
in   association   with  the  same  commands 

■  desired  actions,  but  when  words  are 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  and 
the  dog  grasps  and  follows  out  the  in- 
tended idea,  there  is  no  previous  action 
or  precedent  to  be  remembered,  so  what 
shall  we  call  his  reaction  in  such  cases. 
The  last  thing  at  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  I  take  our  dogs  for  a  final  run 
before  turning  in.  Shortly  atfer  we  had 
acquired  Happy  Warrior,  and  before  I 
had  made  any  effort  to  train  him,  I 
started  down  stairs  one  night  for  that 
final  run,  with  Happy  at  my  heels.  Ready 
to  go  out  I  called  the  other  dog,  but  he 
was  in  a  deep  sleep  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion. I  said  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice, 
"Happy,  go  fetch  Rex."  He  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side,  looking  at  me.  I  re- 
peated, "Happy,  go  and  fetch  Rex."  He 
flew  upstairs,  and  soon  I  heard  Rex's 
sh^rp  bark  of  disgust  at  being  awakened, 
and  then  they  both  raced  down  stairs  to 
me.  Since  then  I  always  send  Happy  up 
for  Rex  if  the  latter  is  asleep,  with  un- 
failing results.  Now,  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  words  with  an  action  often  re- 
peated, but  on  the  first  occasion  there 
had  been  no  precedents  for  Happy's  un- 
derstanding. My  belief  is  that  the  d< 
affection  for  his  master  caused  his  better 
understanding. 

©      ©      © 

Last  Thursday,  May  16,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  enthusiasts,  I  was  the  guest 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Doberman 
Pinscher  Club  of  New  England,  at  which 
Emil  Scoener,  the  manager  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Station  of  the  Mass.  Associa- 
!  tlon  for  the  Blind,  accompanied  by  his 
|  German  Shepherd  dog,  Hermes,  gave  a 
I  most    interesting    talk    on    the    splendid 


I  work  which  was  being  done  to  aid  tnose 

afflicted   with    blindness    by   the    "Seeing 

|  Eye."    This  "Seeing  Eye"  is  an  organiza- 

I  tion    with    headquarters    at    Morristown, 

N.  J.    It  was  formed  to  train  and  provide 

dogs  as  guides  and  protectors  for  blind 

persons,   whose    livelihood   depends   upon 

their  being  able  to  travel  from  place  to 

place  as  well  as  to  conduct  their  work  in 

a    proper   manner.     The   talk   lasted   for 

nearly    two    hours   and    then    afterwards 

Mr.  Schoener  answered    many    questions. 

©     ©     © 

Meanwhile  Hermes  lay  quietly  at  his 
feet  until  the  water  pitcher  came  in  and 
then  Hermes  signified  that  he  was  thirsty, 
as  was  his  master.  Having  arrived  some- 
what late  I  missed  the  first  portion  of  the 
story,  but  gathered  that  when  a  blind 
person  desires  a  Seeing  Eye,  or  companion 
dog,  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  sending 
or  going  to  Morristown  and  having  a 
suitable  dog  given  or  delivered  to  him. 
Oh,  No.  The  dog  and  his  future  owner 
must  share  quarters,  food  and  training, 
so  that  eventually  the  two  will  be  not 
merely  a  man  and  dog,  but  a  united  team. 
The  dog,  after  passing  certain  preparatory 
tests,  is  trained  first,  so  as  to  be  alert  in 
every  possible  contingency.  The  trainer 
is  blindfolded  when  testing  a  new  dog  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  dog  is  capable 
of  training.  A  gun  shy  dog  is  not  received 
for  training  for  the  reason  that  such  a 
dog  would  probably  start  or  jump  if  an 
auto  backfired.  The  dogs  are  trained  to 
stop  at  every  excavation  or  obstruction 
in  the  path  of  his  master  and  to  lead 
him  so  that  there  is  at  least  twenty- 
inches  of  space  between  the  man  and  the 
obstruction. 

©     ©     © 

Then  comes  the  training  of  the  dog's 
master  and  future  constant  companion. 
He,  the  man,  is  taught  that  the  dog  will 
stop  at  every  curb,  and  proceed  when 
so  ordered.  He  is  taught  to  sense  the 
passing  of  traffic,  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
cross  streets  with  the  traffic  going 
parallel  with  him,  and  to  wait  when  it  is 
crossing  his  path.  Mr.  Schoener  gave 
many  instances  of  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  Hermes,  and  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  demonstrate  that  they  could  go 
any  place  desired  by  any  one  of  his 
audience,  if  told  the  number  of  blocks 
and  the  number  of  turns,  right  or  left  he 
was  required  to  make  before  reaching  the 
desired  destination. 

©      ©      © 

So  clever  bus  this  team  become  that 
they  travel  from  Mr.  Schoener's  office. 
133  Newbury  street,  to  the  Back  Ba'- 
station  at  a  speed  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  person  possessing  full  vision,  and 
Hermes  knows  so  well  what  a  door  km  i 
is  for  that  when  he  reaches  the  statio-j 
entrance  he  takes  ins  friend  to  a  certain 
door  and  stops  with  his  muzzle  under  the 
door  knob.  Mr.  Schoener  has  only  to 
follow  the  dog's  muzzle  with  his  hand 
and  find  the  door  ready  to  be  opened. 
Hermes  is  an  honored  passenger  on 
railroad,  and  the  first  or  last  seats 
the  smoker  are  reserved  for  the  Frlendiy 
Team  by  the  trainmen,  who  always  hono.- 
Hermvs's  pass.  During  the  course  of 
training,  Hermes  and  his  new  master  o:- 
cupied  the  same  room,  and  his  food  was 
prepared  and  handed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Schoener  until  now  he-looks  for  him  for 
all  he  needs. 

©  /6     © 

The    Seein-    Eye    until    very    recently 
used  females  entirely  for  this  work, 
in  Southern  Europe  they  are  still  confir. 
ing  the  work  to  females,  but  in  the  north 
era   part  of  Europe,  as  in   this  countr\ . 

(ccri£j 


the  sexes  are  about  evenly  divided.  11 
any  reader  desires  further  Information  on 
this  most  interesting:  matter  Mr.  Schoener 
can  be  found  at  133  Newbury  street,  Bos- 
ton, daily,  and  a  talk  with  him  wi'l 
quickly  convince  anybody  that  a  wonder- 
ful deed  of  kindness  could  be  done  by 
securing:  a  Seeing  Eye  for  some  deserv- 
ing blind  person  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  such  a  valued  friend  and  com- 
panion. To  enable  those  so  afflicted  to 
move  about  and  thus  earn  a  comfortable 
living-  is  far  better  than  to  carelessly 
pauperize  them,  and  so  the  gospel  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  should  be  broadcast  through- 
out the  land  as  of  economic  value. 

— t* — — 


PLAN  PARTY 


Playing  hosts  to  the  many  Sjra- 
(cuse  organizations  which  have 
worked  in  their  interest,  blind 
workers  at  the  Lighthouse  will 
stage  the  first  party  of  their  own 
at  the  American  Legion  clubhouse 
at   8   o'clock   Thursday   evening. 

Every  phase  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding entertainment,  cards,  re- 
freshmenst  and  dancing,  has  been 
arranged  by  the  sightless  persons 
of  the  Catherine  st.  workshop.  En- 
tertainment will  include  tale/it  from 
the  Syracuse  radio  station^,  and 
music  for  the  dancing  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Industrial 
Club  dance  orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  William   Kornbluth. 

Among  the  organizations  invited 
to  the  party  are  the  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Light- 
house Guild,  the  Charity  League, 
the  Lions  Club,  the.  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 


Buys  Own  "Seeing  JBye" 


The  fifth 
"Seeing-  Eye" 

dog-  to  be 
brought  to 

Syracuse 

from  the 
Seeing  Eye 
Institute  at 

Morris- 
town,  N.  J., 
was  brought 

back  last 

week  by 
Fred  Revoir, 
307  W.  Col- 
vin  st.,  the 
first  person 
in  the  city  to 
purchase  his 
own  guiding- 
dog, 


TELLS  OF  TRAINING 
JJpG^TOAID  BLIND 

Many    Witness     "Seeing 

Eye"  Demonstration  At 

Souderton 


SINCLAIR     SPEAKS 


A  large  audience  turned  omt  to 
see  and  hear  the  unusual  program 
at  Souderton  High  School  audi- 
torium, last  night,  when  a  blind 
man  and  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog 
demonstrated  the  aid  that  an  "edu- 
cated" dog  can  be  to  the  sightless 
man.  \ 

The  speaker  was  S.  Mervyn  .Sin- 
clair, of  Wilkes-Barre,  executive  di- 
rector of  (the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  accompanied,  as  he 
is  accompanied  everywhere,  by  his 
dog,  Kara.  Norman  Godshall,  a 
blind  man  living  at  Orvilla  who  re- 
cently acquired  a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog, 
was  among  those  present.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Sou- 
derton Lions  Club. 

Mr.  Slinclair  described  the  means 
by  which  the  dogs  are  trained,  in 
Switzerland  and  at  a  farm  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  so  that  they  cart 
perform  almost  uncanny  service  for 
their  masters.  The  blind  man  with 
a  trained  dog  at  his  side  can  step 
out  freely  for  his  dog  warns  him 
at  the  curbs,  leads  him  from  under 
objects  on  which  he  might  strike 
his  head,  and  takes  him  around 
objects  or  persons  in  his  way. 

addition   to    telling   of   these 


In 


things,  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Kara  gave 
demonstrations  of  the  means  by 
which  this  is  done,  on  the  platform. 
Moving  pictures  were  also  shown/. 
!  of  the  work  in  training  the  dogs.  / 


'  Makes  Excellent  Pair 

Of  Eyes  for  His  Blind  Master 


Specially  bred  and  trained  does  to 
guide  blind  masters  were  a  post  "World 
War  development  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope but  Frank  Radominski,  35 
Bloomfield  St.,  took  "L.indy",  part  col- 
lie and  shepherd,  and  made  of  him 
such  an  efficient,  and  faithful  substi- 
tute for  vision  that  trips  are  made 
anywhere  in  safety — even  through  the 
heaviest  of  downtown  traffic  and  in 
and  out  of  stores. 

"Lindy  was  a  gift  from  an  acquaint- 
ance who  could  no  longer  keep  him. 
He  seemed  at  once  to  sense  that  he 
was  to  be  more  than  just  a  compan- 


ion and  had  a,  real  job  as  well  and  he 
teamed  it  with  surprising  facility 
Since  the  beginning,  with  proverhia.l 
canine  faithfulness,  his  master  is  his 
idol  and  hr  is  with  him  whether 
Frank  is  working  in  his  basement 
shop,  out  for  a  stroll  or  traveling 
about  the  city  on  business.  "LinJy" 
is  the  friend  of  everyone,  with  his 
wonderful  disposition,  and  one  of  his 
srpatpst  enjoyments  is  going  with 
Frank  to  the  store  and  being  allow- 
ed to  carry  home  the  newspapers  or 
parcels   in    his   mouth. 


pHow  Police  Dogs  Lead  the  Blind 


Members   of   the    Saturday    Afternoon   club   hear     talk   on    the    use   of   German    police  dogs,    as  guide   to 
the  blind,  by  Miss  Ethel   Stevens  of  New  Haven,   Ct.,     who  is   shown  in  center  with  her  dog. 

Miss  Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  addressed  members  of  the  Satur- 
day Afternoon  club  at  a  meeting-  yes- 
.   afternoon  at  the  Church  of  the 
ITnii  |  on  the  use  of  the 

■;  !  'i    1  '"':<  ■  lid  to   the 

blind.  Sightless  herself,  .Miss  Stevens 
showed  how  the  dogs  can  U  ad  others 
wild  cannot  sec,  demonstrating 
hi  r  own  dog,  'Isa',  a  well  trained  Ger- 
man shepherd,  fitted  with  a  special 
harness  and  capable  of  leadng  her 
mistress  across  streets,  through  traf- 
fic, up  and  down  stairs  and  in  and 
out  of  buildings, 

The  dogs,  trained  at  the  Seeing-  Eye 


institute  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  have 
been  a  boon  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  eyesight,  Miss  Stevens  told  the 
the  Hrsl  tune  such  an 
been  given  before  the  lo- 
cal   club    of     e     ::  and    mem 

keenly    inten  ated     i    the   aci  om- 
ments   of   "Isa",     Miss     Stevens's 
dog, 

The  speaker  told  of  many  instances 
of  dogs  being  used  and  of  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  animals.  Only  the  very 
11  young  German  police  dugs  are 
capable  of  passing-  the  intensive,  ex- 
ive  training-  course  given  them  at 
the   Seeing   Eye   institute,   the  speaker 


Said.    No  one  need  have  any    fear    of 
their  chasing-  other  dogs  or  cats  and  j 
the     intelligence     displayed      by      the 
"graduates"  of  the  institute  is  almost 
hum; in.    the   speaker   said. 

The  local  club  meets  each  week, 
milliners  of  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's clubs  and  of  the  various  mui's 
service  clubs  take  turns  each  week  in 
liringing  the  sightless  to  their  club 
meetings.  Yesterday  the  Teachers' 
club  provided  transportaton.  Miss  Ida 
M.  Farrar  is  general  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  transporta- 
tion. Edward  Schuerer  is  president  of 
the  Saturday  Afternoon  club  and  Ar- 
vid  Holmberg  is  secretary. 


"Lindy",  Fine  Guide  for  Blind  Man 


Frank  Kadominski  of  95  Hloomfield  St.,  blind  for  nearly  10  year6, 
has  trained  "Lindy",  part  collie  and  shepherd,  tn  guide  him  about  the 
city.  Even  in  the  busiest  of  downtown  traffic  the  faithful  canine's  alert- 
ness assures  the  safety  of  his  master.  Carrying  home  parcels  and  news- 
papers is  another  of  "Lindy's"  accomplishments. 
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In  an  effort  to  create  a  more 
widespread  appreciation  of  dogs 
and  to  bring  about  a  greater  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the 
many  thousand  blind  persons  in 
the"*"Uulleu  QtaUiJ;1  limgllUUE"  »■• 
White,  blind  representative  from 
the  General  Electric  company,  ap- 
peared before  the  Eugene  Rotary 
club  Tuesday  noon  as  the  speaker. 
With  him  was  Wickee,  beautiful 
seven-year  old  German  shepherd, 
who  officiates  as  her  master's 
"eyes." 

Mr.  White  and  Wickee  have  been 
here  over  Monday  and  Tuesday 
giving  demonstrations  at  the  Home 
Appliance  company  store  and  visit- 
ing local  schools.  White  is  In  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  company.  One  of  his 
chief  activities  is  to  go  in  the 
schools  in  every  community  and 
talk  to  the  school  children  in  an 
effort  to  have  th«ra  take  care  of 
their  eyes.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  White's  talk,  Wickee  is  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  how  she 
guides  her  master.  The  dog  can 
"juggle"  numbers  around  up  to 
10  in  her  thinking  over  and  carry- 
ing out  Mr.  White's  requests.  Mr. 
White  said  that  out  of  100  to  150 
performances,  Wickee  is  likely  to 
make  only  three  errors,  then  only 
because   she   is   tired. 

One  of  her  demonstrations  for 
the/  Rotarians  was  this:  "Wicke.e, 
take  me  to  the  right,  go  out  in  the 
center  aisle,  and  stop  at  the  third 
man  on  the  left."  The  dog  carried 
out  the  order  perfectly. 

After  telling  something  about 
the  original  program  in  getting 
these  German  shepherd  dogs  as 
companions  for  the  blind  and  dis- 
missing the  intense  training  given 
them.  Mr.  White  gave  the  rest  of 
his  talk  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  folk. 

"The  blind  person's  worst  handi- 
cap is  the  sighted  world — the 
people  who  see  but  who  have  no 
understanding,"  Mr.  White  declar- 
ed. Blind  people  are  as  good  and 
better  in  many  lines  of  work  than 
those  who  see,  he  declared.  Many 
expert  stenographers  and  dlcto- 
phone  operators  are  blind  people. 
One  of  the  outstanding  heart  spe- 
cialists in  the  country  was  a  blind 
doctor  in  Chicago.  Expert  switch- 
board operators,  exceeding  the  effi- 
ciency of  sighted  people,  havf 
blind  persons.  The  third  dimension 
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in  photography  was  perfected  by 
a  blind  French  scientist.  These 
were  listed  as  some  of  the  out- 
standing things  blind  people  can 
do.  If  some  90,000  blind  folk  in 
need  today  could  be  given  jobs 
they  are  prepared  for,  they  could 
be  taken  off  the  relief  rolls,  Mr. 
White  said.  "Why  do  they  have 
to  accept  charity?"  he  asked,  an- 
swering, because  the  sighted  world 
will  not  understand  and  will  go  op 
believing  the  blind  person  is  too 
handicapped  for  practical  use  in 
the  world  today. 

The  program  to  train  the  dogs 
to  lead  the  blind  and  to  help  the 
blind  find  themselves  anew  is  the 
greatest  freedom  for  the  sightless 
since  the  Braille  system  was  per- 
fected, Mr.  White  declared.  For 
Four  months  the  dogs  are  trained 
by  a  special  type  of  person  school- 
ed in  the  work,  the  dogs  being 
taken  from  one  year  of  age  to  18 
months.  Then  for  28  days  the  dog 
trains  his  new  master.  During  this 
time  the  new  master  learns  to  see 
and  live  through  the  eyes  of  his 
dog,  and  among  other  things  he 
must  learn  to  walk  all  over  again, 
Mr.  Dhite  stated.  The  dog  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  must  make  a  great 
sacrifice,  since  she  gives  up  all 
life  of  the  dog  kingdom  and  be- 
comes a  human  being,  he  said, 
four  months  the  dogs  are  trajned 
J.  E.  Smithson  of  the  Home  Ap- 
pliance company.  O.  S.  Johnson 
of  the  General  Electric  company 
was  with  Mr.  White  as  a  guest  at 
the   meeting. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Chapman  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  George  I.  Hurley  as 
a  new  member  of  Rotary.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Corvallis  Rot- 
ary club,  Inviting  the  local  group 
to  a  joint  meeting  there  next 
Thursday. 
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Dog  Companion  Is  Eyes  and 
Guide  to  City  Blind  Girl 


Tjte  .beginning  of  a  beautiful 
friendship  *  that  of  Miss  Helen  E. 
Bye.  of  131)8  North  Van  Buren  street 
and  "Girlie,"  a  German  shepherd 
dog.       I 

Sightfess  since  childhood,  Miss 
Bye  now  goes  anywhere,  thanks  to 
the  faithfulness  arid  training  of  her 
doe. 

With  implicit  faith  in  the  animal, 
Miss  Bye  walks  through  the  thick- 
est traffic.  She  walks  highways, 
crosses  streets,  or  goes  up  steps.  Her 
dog  "Girlie,"  furnishes  the  sight  Miss 
Bye   does   not   have. 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  in  prison  all 
my  life  and  just  let  out,"  Miss  Bye 
said.  "I  am  not  shut  in  any  longer 
now  that  'Girlie'  is  with  me." 

"Girlie"  has  been  trained  to  guide 
her  mistress  anywhere  that  safety 
warrants.  The  dog  obeys  all  in- 
structions, except  if  those  instruc- 
tions lead  to  danger. 

Miss  Bye  has  just  returned  from 
the  Seeing  Eye  School  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  for  four  weeks. 
she  was  trained  in  the  handling  of 
the  dog.  She  must  not  command 
the  dog.  She  must , merely  talk  to 
it,  as  if  It  were  a  human— and  all 
that  "Girlie"  a^  jn  retum  for  her 
services  is  kindness_a  kind  word 
and  a  pat  on  the  head. 
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Club  Department 
Visits  Seeing  Eye 

Col.  Frank  Tells  Ridgewood 

Women  of  Work  for 

Blind 

nbers  of  the  Applied  Educa.- 
tion  Department  of  the  Ridgewood 
Woman's  Club  visited  the  Seeing 
Eye  in  Morristown  yesterday,  tc 
see  the  famous  dogs  which  are 
trained  to  conduct  blind  persona 
and  to  be  their  "eyes". 

Col.  Frank,  director  of  the  insti-  years  to  educate  a  man  or  woman 
tution,  who  himself  is  totally  blind,  ,  to  this  work,  he  declared, 
greeted  the  Ridgewood  women  and  The  department  members  left 
bed  the  work  he  is  promo-  the  clubhouse  in  eight  cars.  They 
ting  in  this  country.  He  stressed  had  luncheon  at  Chatham,  and 
the  freedom  which  the  use  of  the  spent  the  afternoon  at  the  Seeing 
dogs  gives  the  blind,  and  showed  Eye, 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  — ■ 


blind  people  who  had  spent  some 
time    at    Morristown. 

Although  many  of  the  dogs  used 
are  German  shepherds,  no  speciat 
breed  is  required,  the  disposition  of 
the  dogs  being  the  chief  factor.  A 
do;?  with  a  medium  coat  is  prefer- 
red to  one  With  a  heavy  coat.  The 
animal  must  be  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-four  months  of  age 
during  the  time  of  training,  and 
the  period  of  training  is  three  mon- 
ths, he  pointed  out-  Once  a  month 
the  dog  is  visited  in  the  home  of 
the   blind  person. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  getting 
trainers  to  train  the  dogs.  Col. 
Frank    said.   It   takes    about   three 


Photo  by  Sanborn. 
fiss    Helen    E.    Bye    and    her    dog 
friend.  "Girlie." 
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1  Peoria  Legislators 
Win  Praise  for  Aid 
To  Blind  Pensions 


The  Peoria  district  Association 
for  the  Blind  today  expressed  its 
appreciation  for  the  support  given 
the  blind  pension  bill  by  Sen.  Carl 
Behrman  from  Peoria  and  Repre- 
sentatives Leo  Crowley  and  How- 
ard Gorman. 

The  bill  which  has  been  pending 
in  the  state  legislature  for  the 
past  six  weeks  was  passed  last 
Wednesday  by  a  vote  of  41  votes 
in  the  senate.  Only  three  voted 
against  it  in  the  house. 

The  bill  provides  a  small  tax  in 
each  county  in  case  funds  are  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  blind. 


"DAD"  AND  "DUKE"  STOP  IN  MARION 


DOG  LEADING 
BLIND  MAN  HERE 


Itinerant     Preacher       On        Way       to 
Preach   To.  Prison   Con- 
victs. 


A  penitentiary  is  a  good  place  to 
scatter  sunshine,  In  the  opinion  of 
"Pad",  U.  K.  Fennell,  G9  year  old 
Itinerant  preacher  who  arrived  in 
Marion  Tuesday  morning  on  his  way 
to  Chester  prison.  And  that  is  the 
philosophy  of  a  man  who  himself 
has  not  seen  the  snn  shine  for  35 
years. He  is  blind.  His  "eyes"  are 
"Duke",  the  half  breed  spaniel  and 
airdale  who  has  guided  him  thru 
13  states. 

Blind  since  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve  struck  him  one  day  as  he 
was  working  at  his  trade  of  paper- 
r.  Dad  has  been  preaching  to 
jail  prisoners  and  convicts  tor  nearly 
lf>  years.  In  all  that  time  there 
have  been  other  dogs  to  guide  him. 
llie  present  bearer  of  the  name 
"Duke"    is    the    third    of        the      same 


name.    One  of  his  dogs  was  "Dutc 
Duke    the    Third    has      been      lea 
him    over    the   country       for 
three   years.      Before   that      he       \\:\ 
visited    prisons      and        chain       gang 
I camps  in  24  states. 

During  his  travel,  "Dad"  has 
I  to  Mio 
and  a  little  black  book  he  earn 
bears  the  sigatures  of  many  of  the 
3S.805  who  professed  conversion  to 
the  sightless  man,  in  prisons  from 
Sing  Sing  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

A  native  of  Athens,  Tenn.,  Fen- 
nell  is  a  member  of  the  M.  El. 
South.  He  carries  credentials  from 
prison  officials  and  church  men 
along  the  way.  He  visited  the 
county  jail  to  talk  to  the  prisoners 
here   Tuesday. 

"I  never  have  to  worry  about  my 
congregation  walking  out  on  me," 
he  remarked. 

Fennell  travels-  by  what  ever  trans- 
portation is  afforded,  and  some; 
times  he  walks.  He  is  sustained  by 
offerings  along  the  way,  and  these 
have  been   a  little  short   of  late. 

"But  I   have  no  blue  days."  he 
"I    borrow    no    trouble      and        have 
none  to  loan." 
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Blind  Student  to  Make 
Severe  Test  ofDog  Guide 

Trip  to  Philadelphia  by  Bus  to  Be  Longest  Ever  Made 

With  "Seeing  Eye,"  Canine  Owner  Says; 

Will  Inspect  School  System. 


Guided  only  by  his  trained  dog," 
'•Fifi,"  Robert  N.  Gay,  of  322  Mel- 
^ood  avenue,  blind,  a  student  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  will  make  a  bus  trip  to 
Philadelphia  this  morning  for  a 
Short  investigation  of  the  work  nf 
Philadelphia  schools.  It  is  the 
$o»g#8t  bus  trip  mad"  so  far  by 
IjPW  of  the  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  Mr. 


The  animal,  a  German  shepherd, 
has  been  trained  to  city  traffic  sig- 
nals and  by  the  dog's  tugging  at  a 
leash,  Gay  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  is  safe  to  cross  streets. 
The  dog  has  never  before  been  to 
Philadelphia,  but  his  master  is  con- 
fident she  will  guide  him  through 
traffic  thnrp  ar~  shp  does  in 
burgh.  Gay  *nd  the  doc  win  re- 
turn hers  Sunday  or  Monday, 
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They  Have  Not  Eyes,  and  Yet  They 
See,  Through  Canine  Love  and 

Loyalty 


— Once  these  two  German  shep- 
herd  dogs  guarded   sheep... 
but  now  they  have  been  entrusted 
with  life  far  more  precious — that 
©f  a  blind  man... 


— Such  as  these,  who  are  "students"  at  the  f 
Seeing  Eye  Foundation,  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Each  with  the  harness  for  his  faithful  dog,  he 
sits  waiting  to  start  out  for  a  "workout"  during 
their  mutual  training  period. 


— Gently  the  blind  man  puts 

the  harness  on  his  pal  and 

guide,  and  together  they  set  out, 

the  dog  slightly  in  the  lead  of 

his   master. 


— And  now,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trainer 

who  is  not  blind  (at  left),  two  students  with 

their  dogs  come  to  a  curb.    But  the  dogs  stop, 

thus  warning  the  blind  men,  who  feel  with  the 

toe  for  the  edge. 


— The  keynote,  ever  present  -f  /* 

between  the  dog  and  his 

charge,  is  affection.   And  so, 

at  every  pause,  the  student 

gives  his  dog  encouragement. 


Any    obstacle— any 

deviation     in     traffic, 

must    be   overcome— and 

thus  climbing  stairs  is  just 

a  detail. 


— After  three  months  of  training,  the 

dog  is  ready  to  meet  his  new  charge. 

But  a  dog  and  a  man  must  be  suited,  by 

temperament,   to  each   other.     It   is  the 

trainer's  duty  to  team  up  partners. 


8-^'Well,  old  fellow,  shall  we  be  pals?"    This  *  Q— And  now,  for  an  entire  month, 
is  the  introduction   of   man   and   doer— an       */    they    live    together,    eat    to- 


is  the  introduction  of  man  and  dog — an 
introduction  that  will  lead  to  freedom  for  the 
man,  and  loving  tenderness  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  dog,  as  long  as  he  lives. . . 


gether,  and  through  the  affection 
that  is  rapidly  developed  they  be- 
come inseparable. 


Candid  Camera  Pictures  by  Jack  Layer,  Evening  Jou 
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— Dinner —  tete-a-tete. 
Together   they    live 
in    a    dormitory    for    this 
month   of  intensive  train- 
ing. 
rnal  Staff  Photographer. 


' '  "|  -|  — Yes — they  sleep  in  the  same  ■  - 
JLJL    room,  for  the  dog  will  never 
leave  his  master's  side.    Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis,  New  York  socialite,  is 
head  of  this  remarkable  work. 


"|  C% — And    now,   they 
JL/U  forth— together  fro 


walk 
from  now 
on.  The  blind  man's  step  is 
firm,  sure,  as  they  depart  for 
home,  for  he  now  "sees." 
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NEXT  time  you  see  a  dog  guiding  a 
blind  man  through  traffic  you  can  lay  a 
bet  he's  an  old  grad  of  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis'  famed  Seeing  Eye  training  school. 
By  teaching  this  trick  to  hundreds  of 
dogs,  she  has  brought  independence  to 
sightless  people  the  world  over.  Organi' 
zation's  one  of  Alexander  (Town  Crier) 
Woollcott's  pet  interests.  She  started 
her  system  ten  years  ago,  because  she 
disliked  lap  dogs.  .Method's  so  success- 
ful  it's  being  followed  in  Belgium, 
Holland,    France,    England,    Italy.     It 

d4^arujLAJiy\.^._  (hit  skth^nLaA^L  . 


takes  her  four  years  to  train  a  trainer; 
four  months  for  the  dog;  one  month  for 
the  blind  man  and  dog  to  get  acquainted. 
Imports  dogs  from  her  own  famed  For- 
tunate Fields  breeding  farm  in  Switzer- 
land.  Born  in  Philadelphia.  Attended 
private  schools.  Honorary  M.  Sc,  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Great  traveler. 
Owns  a  rock  garden  in  Switzerland,  es- 
tate  in  New  Jersey,  apartment  in  New 
York.  "The  best  part  of  my  job,"  she 
says,  "is  to  see  man  and  dog  go  out  into 
the  world — pals." 


Seeing  Eye  Dogs  to  Gather 

At  Street  Fair  on  Thursday 

* 

Blind  Guides  to  Give  Demonstration  at   Immanuel 
"•^•^^ap+rrrEvent ;  Dog  Show  Set 


All  Seeing  Eye  dogs  In  Syracuse  will 
i  be  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
I  at  a  Jubilee  street  fair     to     be     con- 
ducted in  the  300  block     of     Howard 
street    Thursday    afternoon    and    eve- 
ning. 

Immanuel  Baptist  church,  of  which 
Rev.  Selby  Swift  Is  pastor.  Is  spon- 
soring the  celebration,  which  will 
start  at  2  o'clock.  Numerous  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  42,  winner  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  championship, 
will  play  during  the  afternoon. 

Taking  part  in  the  Seeing  Eye  dog 
demonstration  will  be  Miss  Esther 
Liberman  with  Queenie.  Glenn  Krasst 
with  Gretchen.  Robert  Dinat  with 
Chen,  Howard     Short     with     Maggie, 


Pred  Rcvoir  with  Betsy,  and  Joe 
Mondo   with  Tom. 

A  "mutt  show"  la  scheduled  for 
»  30  o'clock,  with  dogs  of  many  va- 
rieties competing  for  prizes  in  22 
classes.  Judges  will  be  J.  L.  Under- 
wood and  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Tucker  of 
trie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  Prizes  will  in- 
clude a  dog  and  an  angora  cat. 

Registrations  for  the  dogs  may  be 
made  in  any  of  the  following  places: 
Ebelings'  Pet  shop,  High-Ball  shop, 
Aigieis  Pet  shop,  Kopp's  pharmacy, 
Carl  E.  Welter,  Goldner's  pharmacy, 
Stirner  Battery  shop  and  Sweet's 
grocery  store. 

There  will  be  amateur  shows  both 
in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening. 
Women  of  the  church  will  serve  sup- 
per on  the  grounds.  Music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Onondaga  orphans^ 
home  drum  and  flfe  corps. 
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'  DOG  AIDS   REPORTER 

Hartford,  Conn.  (UP)— Arthur 
Sullivan  blind  reporter,  covers  his 
"beat"  with  the  aid  of  a  police  dog. 
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og  Does 
Seeing  For 
p   Blind  Man 

'Sully,'  Sightless  Report- 
er, Puts  Trusts  in  Eyes 
of  Specially  Trained 
German  Shepherd 


New  Britain,  July  8.— (Special.)  — 
Arthur  Sullivan,  known  to  thous- 
ands as  "Sully,"  the  blind  reporter, 
has  a  new  pair  of  eyes.  "Boda."  a 
beautiful  German  shepherd  dog.  has 
pledged  her  eyes  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  "Sully,"  the  only  blind 
newspaperman  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  at  his  side  she  will 
stay  by  day,  spending  the  nights 
within  reach  of  his  bed.  During  the 
past  month  the  dog  has  passed 
through  a  period  of  training  with 
the  man,  supplementing  her  expert 
previous  training,  which  makes  the 
animal  a  part  of  the  man's  exis- 
tence. 

"Sully,"  who  lives  at  528  Stanley 
Street,  has  been  blind  for  many- 
years.  He  has  not  been  content  to 
sit  idle  and  bemoan  his  affliction. 
Some  years  ago  he  opened  a  small 
stand  on  Main  Street,  near  the  rail- 
road crossing  for  the  sale  of  peri- 
odicals and  confectionery,  and  made 
his  home  in  a  Church  Street  room. 
Several  times  daily  the  tapping  of 
his  cane  as  he  made  his  way' to  and 
from  his  business  stand  Dreached  a 
j  wordless  lesson  to  passersby  who 
complained  of  their  lot. 

Then  he  became  connected  with 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  papers  which 
he  was  selling,  the  Bridgeport 
Herald,  and  started  to  write  New 
Britain  news  for  that  paper's  Sun- 
day issues.  Soon  he  became  the 
local  correspondent  for  the  paper 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  for 
some  years  covered  this  and  nearby 
communities,  in  addition  to  writing 
a  weekly  column  "Seen  by  a  Blind 
Man." 
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Much  of  his  news  he  secures  by 
telephone  but  much  more  he  re-  | 
ceives  firsthand,  by  attending  local 
court  sessions  and  by  personal  calls. 
The  snipping  sound  of  his  special 
equipment  for  taking  notes,  by 
means  of  punching  small  holes  in 
a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  is  not  un- 
known to  hundreds  who  have  ap- 
peared in  Police  Court. 

May   Now. Roam   Widely. 

His  wish  to  be  not  confined 
a  small  area  and  not  dependent  on 
others  for  rides  from  place  to  place, 
prompted  him  recently  to  com- 
municate with  the  establishment  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  known  as  the 
Seeing  Eye.  and  operated  solely  lor 
the  purpose  of  training  dogs  to  aid 
blind  persons.  A  month  ago  he  lelt 
for  Morristown  to  remain  there  in 
pursuance  of  a  routine  strictly 
maintained. 

Monday  he  was  back  in  New 
Britain,  and  with  him  Boda. 

Thev  took  their  first  walks  to- 
gether in  this  city  late  in  the  day. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  activities  somewhat 
curbed  by  a  wrenched  leg  muscle  ! 
suffered  in  Morristown,  but  his  faith 
in  the  ability  of  his  dog  in  a  strange 
spot  only  strengthened  by  his  tour 
of  the  streets  near  his  home.  Neigh- 
bors and  motorists  greeted  him  as 
he  passed  through  Stanley.  John 
and  nearby  streets,  and  at  one  point 
a  group  of  dogs  greeted  his  guide 
with  barks  and  growls  that  would 
have  intimidated  a  more  fickle  ani- 
mal. Soothed  by  quieting  words 
from  her  master,  22-months-old 
Boda,  slim,  jet-black  and  above  the 
rabble,,  remained  calmly  at  his  side. 

This  little  occurrence,  said  Sully 
Monday  night,  proved  to  him  be- 
yond anything  he  has  experienced 
in  the  past  month,  the  fidelity  of 
his  aide  He  said  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  her  to  the  center  of 
the  city  Tuesday  if  his  sore  leg  will 
permit. 


Feared  Reception  By  Daughter. 

The  blind  newspaperman,  who  is 
not  at  all  sensitive  about  his  lack 
of  sight,  confessed  freely  Monday 
that  one  of  his  fears  in  bringing 
Boda  home  was  that  she  and  his  3- 
years-old  daughter,  Helen,  might 
not  take  to  each  other  because  of 
an  instinctive  fear  of  dogs  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  rte'en.  born  to 
sightless  parents,  has  excellent  eye- 
sight. 

The  fear  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  guide  was 
dissipated  shortly  after  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's arrival  home,  however,  when 
the  two  were  found  together  on  the 
floor    exchanging    kisses. 

"It  surely  was  quite  a  routine," 
remarked  the  newspaperman  when 
asked  about  his  month  of  training 
with  the  dog  in  Morristown.  "See 
what  it  did  for  me,  besides  getting 
me  some  new  eyes,"  he  added  as  he 
showed  his  belt.  "Before  I  left,  it 
used  to  buckle  in  this  hole,  now  1 
use  this  one,"  showing  an  eyelet  on 
the  belt  several  inches  from  the  old 
buckle  hole. 

"Seven  miles  a  day  we  walked, 
three  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  aft- 
er I  had  been  assigned  my  dog  and 
her  equipment.  After  I  arrived  and! 
Boda  was  assigned  to  me,  I  received 
for  her  a  leather  leash,  a  steel 
chain,  a  beautiful  leather  harness 
which  I  hold  while  we  are  passing 
through  traffic,  and  the  equipment 
for  feeding  and  caring  for  the  dog. 

"Swiss  trainers  kept  us  under 
army  discipline  and  from  6:30  a.  m. 
when  we  got  up,  until  9:30  p.  m. 
we  were  under  their  tutelage. 
Whether  the  weather  was  90  in  the 
shade  or  not,  we  went  through  our 
seven  miles  a  day  and  our  allot- 
ment of  rapid  stride  hikes  through 
the  congested  business  district. 
That's  where  I  received  this  lame 
leg,  in  one  of  the  holes  on  a  high- 
way in  Morristown's  business  dis- 
trict." 

He  added  that  the  dog  keeps  at 
his  side  always,  will  stop  at  a  traffic 
or  other  hazard  and  has  exceeded 
his  fondest  dreams  of  what  such  a 
guide  could  do. 
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Famous  Dog,  Blind  Owner  Visitors  Here; 
Animal's  Heroism  at  Hotel  Fire  Related 


Doctor,  Wife  Owe  Lives  to 
Unusual  Intelligence  of 
German  Shepherd  Guide, 


By  FORREST  WARREN 

San  Diego  had  a  distinguished 
visitor  yesterday  in  Almo  von  Eck- 
enweiler,  noted  German  police  dog, 
and  his  master,  Dr.  W.  A.  Christen- 
sen.  They  came  from  Hollywood 
and  were  guests  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Dow- 
ell.  1463  Second  ave.  Dr.  Christen- 
sen  is  blind.  His  extremely  in- 
telligent police  dog  is  nationally 
known  as  "Almo  —  His  Master's 
Eyes." 

Almo  was  acclaimed  one  of  the 
first  12  members  in  America  of  the 
Animal  Hero  Legion  and  presented 
with  solid  silver  medal  for  intel- 
ligence, and  later  received  a  silver 
tribute  cup  for  heroism  from  Diana 
Belias.  president  of  the  New  York 
Anti-Vivisection  society. 

Dr.  Christensen  told  San  Diego 
friends  that  he  had  traveled  more 
than  100,000  miles  with  Almo.  On 
one  of  their  trips  they  were  guests 
in  the  Key  Route  inn,  Oakland. 
That  was  two  years  ago. 

"We  were  tired  from  traveling, 
and  we  lay  down  to  take  a  rest  in 
the  afternoon,"  said  Dr.  Christen- 
sen. "I  had  been  asleep  but  a  few 
minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by 
Almo  pacing  up  and  down.  I  lis- 
tened to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
Soon  he  came  to  my  bedside  and 
touched  me  with  his  paw  and  be- 
gan whining.  This  convinced  me 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  I 
could  not  tell  what  it  was.  I  got 
up,  put  his  harness  on,  took  my 
cane  and  went  into  the  hall  that 
led  to  the  elevator  and  stairway. 
I  gave  Almo  the  command  to  re- 
turn to  my  room,  and  was  about  to 
take  his  harness  off  when  he  began 
whining  again  and  he  jumped  upon 
me. 

Commotion  Begins 

"Then  came  a  peculiar,  rumbling 
noise,  mingled  with  the  crashing  of 
glass.  A  great  commotion  began 
taking  place  somewhere  in  the  hotel 
and  voices  were  screaming:  'Fire! 
Fire!— The  hotel's  on  fire!' 

"I  realized  that  the  hotel  was  a 
wooden  building  and  would  burn 
very  quickly.  I  commanded  Almo: 
'To  door,'  and  rushed  him  down  the 
hall  again  toward  the  elevator.  As 
we  turned  the  corner  into  the 
corridor,  Almo  stopped  suddenly 
and  began  pulling  me  back.  He 
saw  what  I  could  only  sense.  He 
saw  angry,  furious  flames  leaping 
through  the  ceiling.  I  stood  there 
in  the  swirling  smoke,  dazed  from 
amazement.  The  hallway  had  been 
turned  into  an  inferno.  We  seemed 
to  be  the  only  ones  on  the  top 
floor. 

"I  dashed  back  to  my  room  with 
Almo  to  awaken  my  wife.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  My  wife  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  hall.  We  began 


ALMO— EYES  FOR  HIS  MASTER 


Dr.  W.  A.  Christensen  and  his  police  dog,  Almo,  visitors  here  yesterday. 
The  dog's  intelligence  is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  Dr.  Christensen 

and  his  wife. 

choking.  I  became  panic-stricken,  help  us.  Then  a  fireman  came  up 
and  again  shouted  to  Almo,  'To  |  tne  same  way,  and  still  Almo  fought 
door — outside!'  My  wife's  grip  on  my  our  efforts  to  force  him  through  the 
arm  tightened,  and  I  helt  her  trem-  window.  'You  will  have  to  leave 
bling.  Almo,  having  satisfied  him-  the  dog  and  make  a  break  for  your- 
self which  way  he  should  go  by  selves,'  the  fireman  told  us.  In  going 
sniffing  the  air  close  to  the  floor  down  I  slipped  from  one  of  the 
where  the  smoke  was  thinnest,  rungs  and  fell  several  feet.  Dazed 
started  off  down  the  hall,  dragging  and  shocked  from  the  fall,  I  was 
us  both  along  with  him.  Suddenly  scrambling  to  my  feet,  when  I  heard 
he  stopped  at  a  cross  corridor,  sniff-  a  voice  calling,  'Throw  the  dog 
ing  the  air  to  determine  his  way  to  down.'  But  the  fireman  did  not  do 
an  outlet  which  his  eyes  could  not    +v"'c    wp  caught  hold  of  the  handle 


see  through  the  smoke.  He  stood 
alert  a  moment,  then  took  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left  and  hurried  on, 
stopping  within  a  few  yards  at  a 
window.  We  opened  a  window  and 
found  that  it  led  to  a  fire  escape. 
Realizing  that  at  last  here  was  fresh 
air  and  a  way  to  safety,  I  thanked 
God  for  the  intelligence  that  He  had 
given  this  truly  wonderful  animal 
and  for  bringing  him  into  my  life. 
Slips  on  Ladder 
"Two  men,  standing  on  the  roof 


far  as  he  could  reach,  and  dropped 
him  into  the  arms  of  several  men. 
As  soon  as  Almo  landed,  he  came 
leaping  toward  me,  barking  his 
great  joy.  Standing  on  his  hind  legs 
he  kissed  me  frantically." 

Almo  was  born  in  Germany  and 
trained  in  the  German  government 
kennels  at  Munich. 

In  the  beginning,  dogs  trained  to 
load  I  ho  blind  were  imported  from 
Germany,  accordTnTro  Dr.  Christen- 


sen. The  National  Eye  Dog  associa- 
tion, of  which  U.  S.  Senator  Schall 

is  president,  and  Dr.  Christensen  is  ( {*  /ytsijL) 

up  the  little   fire   escape   ladder   to                                                                •-  \  ^uriA'j 
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struggling  at  the  window  and  came 
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vice  president,  will,  in  the  near  iu- 
ture,  amend  the  by-laws  to  permit 
the  organization  of  a  branch  asso- 
ciation in  San  Diego.  Dr.  Christen- 
sen  has  promised  Mrs.  Dowell  to  re- 
turn to  San  Diego  soon  and  put 
Aimr>  thrmiph  his  work. 
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D$&  to  Lead  Blind  Master 
Through  Busy  City  Streets 


Wicl 


fickee,  German  shepherd  dog  serving  as  the  eyes  of  Reginald 
D.  White,  blind  world  war  veteran,  will  demonstrate  her  traffic 
training  in  Salt  Lake  City  daily  this  week. 

The  dog,  who  has  received  a  Walter  Winchell  orchid  for  saving 
her  master  from  being  asphyxiated,  from  drowning  and  from  being 

struck  by  an  automobile,  will  guide  I 
Mr.  White  through  the  city's  con- ' 
gested  traffic  during  rush  hours. 
She  will  demonstrate  her  under- 

I  standing    of     English     by     quickly- 

executing    commands     her    master 
will  give  to  conduct  him  to  stores, 
restaurants  and  hotels. 
Wickee  is  one  of  the  138  German 
shepherd  dogs  in  the  United  States  j 
who  have  been  educated  by  the  See-; 
ing    Eye    institute    at    Morristown, 
N.  J.    The  institute  is  a  school  for 
rphaViilitflH^n    nf    th^  blind    through 

use  ofaog  guides,  ^^■■^^^"■^ 
"With  Wickee,  all  I  need  to  know 
when  reaching  a  strange  city  are: 
general  directions,  such  as  so  many 
blocks  to  the  right  and  so  many  to: 
the  left  from  the  point  of  arrival," 
White  says. 

Wickee  and  her  master  are  spend-; 
ing  a  week,  starting  Tuesday,  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  guests  of  the! 
General  Electric  Supply  corpora- 
tion. They  will  call  upon  electric  j 
supply  dealers,  appear  in  many; 
stores  and  attend  a  number  of  ser-j 
vice  club  luncheons. 


Reginald  D.  White  and  Wickee 
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Blind  Taveling  Salesman 
Succeeds  With  Aid  of  Dog 


Canine  Graduate  of  Famed  Seeing  Eye  School  Com- 
pensates Man  For  Absence  of  Sight 


Total  blindness  has  proved  com- 
pletely ineffective  to  stop  Reginald 
D.  White  from  getting  ahead  in 
the  world.  That  is,  blindness  cannot 
hold  Mr.  White  back  at  least  so 
long  as  Wickee  is  by  his  side  to 
be  a  new  "seeing  eye." 

Wickee  (which  means  "hurry" 
in  Hawaiian,  and  is  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment  in  English) 
is  a  seven-year-old  German  shep- 
herd dog,  who  for  five  years  has 
been  her  master's  constant  com- 
panion, and  hag  saved  his  life  on 
three  very  definite  occasions,  in 
addition  to  saving  it  many  times 
each  day  by  safely  guiding  him 
through  the  perils  of  traffic. 

"She's  my  friend,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without 
her,"  said  Mr.  White-  "She  not 
only  takes  me  across  streets  in 
perfect  safety,  but  she  remembers 
everything.  She  can  take  me  back 
to  my  hotel  unassisted,  and  can 
even  take  me  to  my  room  in  the 
hotel,  after  having  been  there  only- 


Mr.  White  is  In  Salt  Lake  on'' 
business,  as  a  representative  of  the 
home  laundry  equipment  promo- 
tion division  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Supply  corporation.  He  arriv- 
ed this  morning  on  a  Union  Pa- 
cific train  from  the  coast,  and  hi» 
easy  skilful  movements  under  the 
guidance  of  Wickee  were  noticed 
by  everyone  In  the  station.  He  will 
visit  the  entire  Salt  Lake  territory 
in  the  next  few  days,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Tom  W.  Price,  sales  pro- 
motion manager,  of  the  local  office 
of  the  company. 

Wickee  is  a  graduate  of  the  fam- 
ous "Seeing  Eye"  institution,  where 
intelligent  dogs  are  especially 
trained  to_take  care  of  the  blind. 
She  6ave d"*fflTTffaSrWTrro,n'rTMr'l!M n- 
death  from  asphixiation  on  one" 
occasion,  from  drowning  on  anoth- 
er and  still  has  a  lame  shoulder 
from  shielding  Mr.  White  from 
the  impact  of  a  speeding  motor  car. 
She  was  recently  the  recipient  of 
Walter  Winchell's  famous  orchids 
for  heroism. 
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STOUGHTON,  July  11— Louis  La- 
Bombard    of   Leach   st   has   just   re- 
turned  home   from   the    Seeing   Eye 
School    at    Morristown,    N    J,    with 
Traffic   perils   mean    nothing    to  Reginald   D.  White,  who  is  tj  his   new   guide,   a   German   shepherd 
tally   blind,    but   w iiose   dog    "Wickee"  provides  him  with  a  new  pa!  police  dog. 

of  eyes  and  a  sense  of  perfect  assurance  even  in  the  heaviest  trai      Mr  LaBombard,  a  World  War  vet- 
fic,  eran,    lost   his    eyesight    in    the    war. 

For  years  he  has  been  a  favorite 
about  town,  but  has  depended  upon 
his  friends  for  the  most  part  to  take 
him  around.  Always  cheerful,  he 
has  been  making  the  most  out  of 
life.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
he  wanted  to  be  independent,  and 
I  not  tie  his  friends  down  to  looking 
after  him,  and  so  more  than  a  month 
ago  he  went  to  Morristown  to  train 
with  a  dog  as  his  guide. 

The  applicant  for  training  at  the 
school  is  given  a  piece  of  meat 
which  he  holds  in  his  hands  in  back 
of  him.  If  the  dog  grabs  the  meat 
and  goes  away,  he  is  not  the  dog  for 
the  applicant,  but  if  he  stays  by 
after  devouring  his  meat,  he  is  the 
right  dog. 

The  German  shepherd,  whose  name 
is  Tige,  was  the  one  for  Louis.  He 
had  to  walk  six  miles  every  day  in 
training,  making  three  miles  in  40 
minutes.  Mr  LaBombard  tells  of  be- 
ing out  one  day  in  training  with  the 


STOUGHTON  BLIND  WAR  VET 

HAS  SEEIMTEYE  SCHOOL  DOG 

Snepherd  Guides  Louis  La  Bombard  About  Town, 
Even  Stopping  Traffic  For  Him 

J 


I  dog   when   a   man   came   along   an 
patted  him,  and  the  dog,  in  return, 
took   a    strip   from    the    seat   of   the 
man's  pants. 

Mr  LaBombard,  after  that,  wouL 
J  give  a  warning  to  everybody  neve. 
I  to  speak  or  touch  the  dog,  without 
j  first  being  introduced  by  the  master.! 
Tige  is  also  a  traffic  cop.  He  per-! 
j  forms  miraculously,   and   is   as  near1 
'  human    as    an    animal   could   be.   Ha 
]  walks  downtown  with  Louis  twice  a 
I  day,   who   said  last  evening:   "I  can 
|  walk  as  wall  as  anyone,  and  go  any- 
where you  can  go,  with  safety.  He 
J  takes    me    downtown    and    stops    at 
|  each  curbing.  This  gives  me  a  warn- 
ing of  a  step  there.  Then,  if  traffic 
is   all   right,    he'll    guide    me    across 
•  to  the  other  side,  or  wherever  I  want 
j  to  go. 

"If  I  tell  him  to  turn  to  left  or 
j  right,  or  straight  ahead,  he  obeys. 
He  will  give  warning  of  a  bicycle 
in  the  way.  He  will  stop  traffic  to 
take  me  across  the  street,  and  at 
home  be  at  my  heels  ail  the  time. 
He  does  not  mind  it  because  that  is 
his  job,  and  he  will  be  faithful  to 
his  job  at  any  cost." 

Mr  LaBombard  feeds,  grooms  and 
cares  for  his  new  pal. 
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Stoughton  Man,  minded  in 
War,  Has  'Seeing  Eye9  Dogl 

'Tige'  Is  Constant  Pal  of  Louis  LaBombard- 
/Strangers  Warned — Dog  Directs  Traf- 
I  fie  and  Obeys  All  Commands. 


'Seeing  Eye'  Dog. 


-•■ 


STOUGHTON,  July  11.— Louis 
LaBombard  of  Leach  street  has  re- 
turned home  from  the  Seeing  Eye 
school  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  with 
his  new  guide,  a  German  shepherd 
police  dog. 


Louis  LaBombard  and  "Tige." 


he  is  the  right  dog.  This  German 
shepherd,  whose  name  is  "Tige,"  was 
the  one  for  Louis  and  they  started 
in  intensive  training.  He  had  to  walk 
six  miles  every  day  in  training,  mak- 
ing three  miles  in  40  minutes.  Mr. 

aBombard  tells  of  being  out  one  day 
in  training  with  the  dog,  when  a 
man  came  along  and  patted  the  ani- 
mal. The  dog  in  return  took  a  strip 
from  the  man's  trousers. 

Mr.  LaBombard  sounded  a  warn- 
ing to  everyone  never  to  speak  or 
touch  the  dog  without  first  being  in- 
troduced by  his  master,  because  the 
dog  is  trained  in  this  manner  and 
will  not  make  friends  with  anyone 
until  he  knows  it  is  all  right.  Mr.  La- 
Bombard will  not  be  responsible  for 
anyone  who  touches  or  interferes 
with  the  dog,  and  "because  of  my 
blindness,  I  ask  the  public  to  keep 
their  hands  off  the  dog  and  avoid  di3- 

Mr.   LaBombard    is   a    World   waico,m'5)rt„1*>  themselves" 

TI    ,    .   .  .  ...         ..       "Tige    is  also  a  traffic  cop.  He  per- 

veteran.  He  lost  his  eyesight  in  theforms   miraculousiy   and   is   as   near 

conflict.  For  years  he  has  been  pop- human  as  an  animal  could   be.   He 

ular  about  town,  but  has  relied  upon  walks   down   town   with   his   master 

his  friends  for  the  most  part  to  tak«twice   a   dav- 

him   around   town.   Always  cheerful 

he  has  been  making  the  most  out  oJ  one  else  can  go  with  safety.  He  takes 

life.  The  time  came,  however,  wher.  me  down  town,  stops  at  each  curbing. 

he  wanted  to  be  independent  and  nol Tnis  Sives  me  a  warning  of  a  step 

,4«n«r.,i  ™  f^;0«^c  f„  i„„u  of+o,.  hi™  there.  Then  if  traffic  is  all  right  he  11 
depend  on  friends  to  look  after  him  bear  me  acrQSS  tQ  the  other%ide  or 

About  a  month  ago  he  went  to  Mor-  wherever  I  want  to  go.  If  I  tell  him  to 
ristown  to  train  with  ?.  dog  as  hi:  turn  to  left  or  right  or  straight  ahead, 
guide  to  get  around  the  crowdeche  obeys.  He  will  give  warning  of  a 
streets  with  safety.  bicycle  in  the  way.  He  will  stop  traf- 

fic to  take  me  across  the  street  and 
Picking  the  Dog.  at  home  be  at  my  heels  all  the  time. 

It   is   interesting   to    know   how   «He  does  not  mind  it  because  that  is 

good  guide  is  picked  m  this  school  hfs  J°b  and  ne  j™  be  faithful  to 
_.  ,.       .  ,  his  job  at  any  cost. 

The  applicant  for  train  ng  is  given  e  Mr_  LaBombard  feeds,  grooms  and 
piece  of  meat.  He  holds  it  in  his  cares  for  his  new  {  as  a  mother 
hands   in  back   of   him.   If   the   dog  does  for  her  The  _ 

grabs  the  meat  and  goes  away  he m  sentative  received  a  formal  introduc- 
not  the  dog  for  the  applicant,  bu  tion  to  „Ti  ..  last  evening  and  was 
U  he  stays  after  devouring  his  meal  amazed     t  his  intelligence. 


Louis  last  evening.  "I   can  walk  is 
well  as  anyone  and  go  anywhere  any- 
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CANINE  'CLERK?  AIDS  BLIND  STOREKEl^tftt- 


Raymond  Ulmer  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  two  years  ago  but  with  Ihe  help  of  the  Stale  Welfare 
Department  he  has  "set  up  shop"  in  a  store  in  St.  Luke's  and  Children's  Hospital  here,  where  a  nurse 
is  shown  making  the  first  purchase.  Ulmer's  Seeing-Eye  dog,  Fritzie,  also  shown,  aids  him  at  the  store. 
by  picking  up  dropped  articles.  Fritzie  is  the  first  Doberman  Pinscher  trained  by  the  -Seeing-Eye  organ- 
ization. The  Welfare  Department  is  planning  other  stores  for  the  blind  in  many  institutions  in  the 
State.    Several  stores  already  are  located  in  manufacturing  plants. 
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Perhaps  the  first  dog  in  the  city  to  attend  school,  Tom, 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  of  Joseph  Mondo,  1143  Grant  blvd.,  ac- 
companies his  master  to  the  Collegiate  Center  at  Franklin 
School  each  morning.  For  four  hours  of  the  day,  Tom, 
first  male  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  in  the  city  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country,  attends  classes  in  Italian,  English,  money 
and  banking  and  psychology.  Picture  by  American  Staff 
Photographer, 


SEEING  EYE  DDE 
IS  COLLEGIATE' 


It  isn'l  evefcy  dog  that  has  the 
opportunity  of  receiving:  an  educa- 
tion, especially  a  college  education. 
Yet,  that's  the  privilege  being  ac- 
corded Tom,  the  Seeing  Eye  of 
Joseph  Mondo,  22-year-old  blind 
student  of  1143  Grant  blvd. 

Mondo,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  Is  attending  summer 
classes  at  the  Collegiate  Center  in 
Franklin  School.  Wherever  hi« 
master  goes,  Tom  goes.  And  thaf» 
how  it  happens  the  dog  Is  receiving 
a  college  education. 

Kach  morning,  Mondo  and  the  dog 
walk  the  distance  from  the  for- 
mer's home  to  the  S.  Alvord  Street 
School.  Tom's  job  doesn't  end  when 
they  reach  the  school  building,  how- 
ever. He  accompanies  his  master 
into  'the  classroom,  and  for  four  long 
hours  each  day  he  absorbs  what  he 
can  of  the  Italian,  English,  psy- 
chology and  money  and  banking 
courses  Mondo  is  taking. 

The  first  male  "Seriiia_5ijtal  dog 
In  ttrs  I'lT.v.'and  one  of  the  flrsl  in 
the  country.  Tom  next  year  will  ac- 
company his  master  to  1he  College 
of  Law,  where  both  will  continue 
their  education. 

Blind  since  he  was  a  young  lad, 
Mondo  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  overcoming  his  handicap.  He 
started  school  at  the  age  of  14 
years,  and  in  eight  years  completed 
his  grammar,  high  school  and  col- 
lece  courses,  ready  to  enroll  in  thn 
College  of  Uw  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall.  He  finished  his 
four- year  high  school  course  in  two 
years,  winning-  honors  throughout 
his    entire    high    school    career. 

Mondo  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and,  because  he  wanted  to  con- 
tinue studying  even  during  the 
summer,  secured  special  permis- 
sion to  take  four  subjects  at  Col- 
legiate Center. 

He  returned  to  the  city  last  week 
after  spending  25  days  at  the  "See- 
ing Eye"  Institute,  Morristown,  N.J., 
training  with  Tom. 
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-  -     '-wM^a  f~         Morris'S.     Frank,     induced     Mrs. 

DI  nm    it  I  nnnnn    Eustis    to    establish      The 

BLIND  MASTER 


,'inald  D.   White,   Blind   Worid 

Veteran     and     "Wickee"     his 

itiful    German     Shepherd     dog, 

be  in  Logan  July  18,  19,  20  as 

ts    of      Cache    Valley    Electric 

Mr.  White,  who,  with  Wickee,   is 
associated    with  the   General  Elec- 
tric   Supply    Corporation      in      the 
sales   promotion   department,    is   on 
a    tour    of    United    States,    Wickee, 
his      nationally      famous      '"Seeing 
Eye",  dog,    is  assisting    her    master 
'  on   the  tour   by  acting  as   eyes   for 
him.    Sue    is    seven    years    of    age 
Hiding     hi 
ril    1,    1930.    She    is  i     the 

138  German  Shepherd  dog! 
United  States  which  have  been 
educated  by  The  Seeing  Eye  ai 
ristown,  N.J.,  a  school  for  !hc 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
through  the    use   of  dog  guides. 

cording  to  Mr.  White,  the  dog 
guide      movement      originated      in 
Germany    during    the    Worid     War 
when   it   became   necessary  to 
stitu  ied   dogs  for    Ivhe 

idly  diminishing  supply    ol 
human    guides    for      blinded      war 
veterans.   Mrs.   Harrison  Eustis,  an 
American    woman    formerly    Ih 
in    Vevey,    Switzerland,    where 
was     conducting     experiments       in 

ding   dogs  tor   s.uperio 
gence,    went  to   Germany  lo    study 
methods     used     in     educating 
to   guide    the    blind.    She    de- 
she    saw    in    :t    m, 
article    which    was    read     i 
rig     blind    American     who     I; 
ime  the    first  man    in    America! 
to    have  a    dog   guide.     This    m 


ickee's     demonstrated      inl 
ml  source  ol 

der    in    those    who    see    her    guid 

ter.  She   I 
life    of    her     master     thr< 

from  being  asphyxiated, 
from  being  drowned  in  the 
Joaquin     River,     when     they 

oming,    and    once     fron 
run    down    by    an    automobile.    For 
this    outstanding    service    she     was 
presented  with   an  orchid    by 
ter   Winchell    in   persi 

Mr.    White    credits    his      success  I 
and     independence     in     a    busi; 
world     despite    the      b 

blindness    .since    1925— to    the    loyal 

if   his   "Seeing  Eye"  dog. 

"With    Wickee    all    that    I    need 

I  to  know  when    n  a    strange 

town    are   general    directions,    such 

blacks    to    the    i 
li ml  so   many  to  the  left   from   the 
point    of    arrival",    he    says,    With- 
out  hesitation    upon   command 
will   I  !,,    ,   hotel  or 

tnd     other      types      or 
irjients,    which    he 
tomed  to   visil 

I  he   West 

of   Berkeley, 

the    first    blind    woman 

I  States  to  be  guided 

!  '  i  log. 

:.!        I  llr        . 

took     three    months. 
at  the  sch 
learning    to     follow    her    guidance 
in    li  I  to   direct   her  where 

ho  wished  to  go. 
At    the  time    there    are 

igs   guiding   their 
in   various   cities 
on   the    Pacific  Coast. 
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Seeing  Eye"  Dog 
Will  Guide  Master 
On   Tour   of   City 


Reginald  D.  White,  blind  World 
war  veteran  and  "Wickee"  a  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog  who  serves  as 
the  "seeing  eye"  for  her  master, 
will  be  in  Twin  Falls  Thursday, 
guest  of  the  Logan  Music  company. 
Mr.  White,  associated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Supply  corporation  in 
the  sales  promotion  department,  is 
on  a  tour  of,  Idaho. 

Mr.  White  credits  his  success  and 
independence  in  a  business  world, 
despite  the  handicap  of  blindness 
since  1925,  to  the  loyal  service  of  his 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog.  Wickee  has  saved 
the  life  of  her  master  three  times, 
once  from  being  asphyxiated,  once 
from  being  drowned  in  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  when  they  were 
swimming,  and  once  from  being  run 
down  by  an  automobile. 

"With  Wickee  all  that  I  need  to 
know  when  reaching  a  strange 
town  are  general  directions,  such 
as  so  many  blocks  to  the  right  and 
so  many  to  the  left  from  the  point 
of  arrival,"  says  Mr.  White.  "With- 
out hesitation  upon  command  she 
will  lead  me  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant? 
or  other  types  of  business  establish- 
ments, which  I  am'  accustomed  to 
visiting." 

The  dog  was  educated  by  The 
Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  school  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  through  the  use  of  dog 
guia-es-—-'       - 


Blind  Veteran  and 

(Togtiuide  Coming 
\  >  On   Visit   to   City 

Reginald  D.  White,  associated 
with  the  General  Electric  Supply 
corporation  in  the  sales  promotion 
department  and  touring  Idaho, 
will  be  in  Twin  Falls  Thursday 
with  "Wickee,"  his  German  shep- 
herd dog  educated  by  the  famous 
Seemg  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
a  scBOot  <w  th>  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  through  the  use  of  dog 
guides.  Mr.  White  is  a  blind 
World  war  veteran. 

Mr.  White,  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  Logan  Music  company,  credits 
his  independence  in  a  business  way 
to  the  service  of  his  dog,  despite 
his  blindness  since  1925.  Wickee1 
has  saved  the  life  of  his  master 
from  asphyxiation,  drowning  hi 
the  San  Joaquin  river  and  from 
an  automobile. 
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^ogs  Aiding  Alined 
Can't ''E^afle  Tax 


Plea 


Commissioners    Veto 
for  Exemption. 

The  District  Commissioners  yes- 
terday turned  down  a  proposal  by 
William  A.  Roberts,  people's  coun- 
sel, that  the  District  forego  collec- 
tion of  its  annual  $2  license  fee  on 
dogs  especially  trained  to  aid  blind 
persons  about  the  streets 
Capital. 


Roberts  estimated  there  were  not 
mora  than  five  or  six  such  dogs  in 
the  District.  He  said  the  trained 
dogs  materially  aided  blind  per- 
sons to  get  about  and  thereby 
helped  increase  their  income  and 
eliminate  Government  care  and 
protection. 

Wade  H.  Coombs,  superintendent 
of  licenses,  vetoed  the  idea.  He 
said  the  $2  tax  should  be  collected. 
He  said  the  dog  taxing  law  was  for 
th2  protection  of  dogs  and  persons. 

Roberts'  proposal  was  advanced 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  T.  Davis, 
1123  Seventeenth  street  northwest. 
Davis  is  blind.  He  has  trained  a  dog 
of  the;  for  himself  and  has  begun  training 
dogs  to  aid  others  who  are  blind. 


i.  R.  Junior  League  Provides  'Seeing  Eye'  for  Blind  Singer 
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\     Q       French  Shepherd  Dog  Will  Guide  Calvin  Hendricks,  Sightless  Radio  Star. 


Reading  from   left  to   right- 


-Prisrilla   Reed,   Gloria  Harrison,  Calvin  Hendricks,  Virginia  Ross,  Catherine 
Hcge  and  Suzette,  the  trained  dog. 


Out   of  eyes    that     have 
been  taught  to  see,  Calvin  Hend- 
ricks  looked   upon   the   world    re- 
cently  and   found   it   had   become 
brighter. 

One  hand  of  the  blind  radio 
singer  rested  affectionately  on  the 
shaggy,  black  head  of  Suzette.  The 
gesture  was  a  vote  of  gratitude  in 
advance  for  the  days  of  service 
that   are   to  come. 

Suzette  is  a  2-year-old  French 
shepherd  dog,  trained  by  the  "See- 
ing Eye,"  a  Boston  group  dedicat- 
ed to  "'°lf"rp  nf  fh"  VOi"'1 

The    golden    voice   of   Hendricks 


had  been  echoing  in  the  apprecia 


never*/  ;ive  hearts  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary'*' 
of  the  Eagle  Rock  Women's  Twen- 
tieth  Century   Club. 

One  day  recently  Priscilla  Reed, 
.etiring  president,  moved  that  they 
lend  the  singer  a  helping  hand 
along  the  dark  road  that  is  his  lot. 

With  the  support  of  her  fellow- 
members,  Miss  Reed  planned  a 
series  of  card  parties  and  other 
social  affairs  for  funds  with  which 
to  bu>  Hendricks  a  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog. 

The  campaign  was  a  success — 
and  Suzette  arrived  from  Boston 
yesterday — ready  to  enter  the 
service  of  her  sightless  master. 


And  so  the  young  women,  with 
simple  ceremony,  made  the  pree- 
entation — and  Hcndrick's  world 
looked  brighter. 

Miss  Reed  was  accompanied  on 
the  mission  of  mercy  and  appre- 
ciation by  Gloria  Harrison,  Vir- 
ginia Ross  and  Catherine  Hcge. 


Suzette  made  no  to-do  when 
they  took  leave.  By  virtue  of  the 
rigorous  training  she  had  under- 
gone, the  shaggy  "sight-by-proxy" 
knows  her  place  is  by  Hendricks' 
side — her  duty  "not  to  reason 
why"  in  guiding  him  wherever  he 
chooses.  a 


Qose  Escape  For 
"Seeing  Eye"  Dog 

Alameda  boyi  and  girls,  wh# 
have  bttn  dismayed  at  tha  ra- 
cent  activities  of  a  dog  poisoner. 
•ill  be  glad  to  know  that  tha 
valuable  "Seeing  Eye"  dof  ba- 
longing  to  G.  A.  Hardy,  recently 
escaped  by  a  narrow  margin  from 
a   similar   experience. 

The  dog,  following  her  evening 
meal,  had  been  taken  for  a  walk 
by  her  owner.  On  the  way  Mr- 
Hardy  became  aware  that  hi« 
dog  was  in  trouble  and  promptly 
returned  home  to  telephone  for 
Dr.  George  A.  Barry,  veterani- 
narian.  While  Dr.  Barry  was  on 
hia  way,  the  dog,  with  keen  ani- 
mal intelligence,  ate  leaves  and 
blossoms  from  a  honeysuckle 
bush  and  stripped  clean  the  grasf 
from   a  new   lawn. 

Dr.  Barry's  prompt  action 
saved  the  life  of  the  dog,  and 
the  next  evening  she  took  her 
usual   walk  with  her  master.       * 


Educated    Dog   To   Guide    Blind    Master 
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German  Shepherd  To  Be  Here  On  Tour 


Reginald  D.  White,  blind 
World  war  veteran  and  "Wickee", 
I  his  beautiful  German  shepherd 
dog,  will  "see"  Provo  tomorrow 
as  guest  of  Knight  Coal  and  Ice 
Inc.,  and  the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
company. 

Mr.  White,  who,  with  Wickee, 
is  associated  with  the  General 
Electric  Supply  corporation  in  the 
sales<  promotion  department,  is 
on  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Wickee,  his  nationally  famous 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog,  is  assisting 
her  master  on  the  tour  by  acting 
as  eyes  for  him.  She  is  seven 
years  of  age  and  has  been  guid- 
ing him  since  April  1,  1930.  She 
is  one  of  the  138  German  shep- 
herd dogs  in  the  United  States 
which  have  been  educated  by  the 
Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
a  school  for  the  reiiabilation  of 
the  blind  through  the  use  of  dog 
guides. 

According  to  Mr.  *White,  the 
dog  guide  movement  originated 
in  Germany  during  the  World 
war  when  it  became  necessary  to 
substitute  educated  dogs  for  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of 
capable  human  guides  for  blinded 
war  veters.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
an  American  woman  formerly 
living  in  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
where  she  was  conducting  experi- 
ments in  breeding  dogs  for  sup- 
erior intelligence,  went  to  Ger- 
many to  study  the  methods  used 
in  educating  dogs  to  guide  the 
blind.  She  described  what  she  saw 
in  a  magazine  article  which  was 
read  to  a  young  blind  American 
who  later  became  tne  first  man  in 
America  to  have  a  dog  guide.  This 
inn,  Morris  S.  Frank,  induced 
Mrs.  Eustis  to  establish  The  See- 
ing Eye  in  America. 

Wickee's  demonstrated  intelli- 
gence is  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  to  those  who  see  her  guid- 
ing   her   master. 


Reginald  D.  White,  blind  World 
War  veteran  with  "Wickee"  his 
German  shepherd  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog. 

and  so  many  to  the  left  from  tne 
point   of    arrival,"    he    says. 

Without  hesitation  upon  com- 
mand she  will  lead  her  master, 
to  a  hotel  or  restaurant  and  other 
types  of  business  establishments,, 
She  has  saved  which  he  is  accustomed  to  visit- 
the  life  of  her  master  three  times,  ing.  The  dog  guide  was  intro- 
once  from  being  asphyxiated,  once  duced  in  the  west  by  Mrs.  Elford 
from  being  drowned  in  the  San  Edd  of  Berkeley,  California,  the 
Joaquin    river,    when    they    were  f  ^  hi^rlwoman   of  the  United 


swimming,  and  once  from  being 
run  down  by  an  automobile.  For 
this   outstanding  service  she  was 


'ded  by  a  "Seeing 


States  to  be" 
Eye"  d<>g. 

Wicked's    instruction    at 


The 


presented  with  an  orchid  by  Wal-    Seemg    Eye    took    three    months. 

ter  Winchell  in  person.  |  Mr    White  spent  a  month  at  the 

Mr.    White    credits   his    success       ^    l  learning  to  follow  her  guid- 


and  independence  in  a  business 
world — despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness  since  1925 — to  the  loyal 
service  of  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog. 
"With  Wickee  all  I  need  to 
know  when  reaching  a  strange 
town  are  general  directions,  such 
as   so   many   blocks   to   the   right 


ance  in  traffic  and  to  direct  her 
where   he  wished   to   go. 

At  the  present,  time  there  are 
32  Seeing  Eye  dogs  guiding  their 
sightless  masters  in  various  cities 
on    the    Pacific   coast. 


'"  1%  IS  3o~ 


GERMAN  SHEPARD  DOG  IS 
BLIND  MAN'S  "SEEING  EYE" 


Lady  B  Especially" Trained  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Institute, 

Constantly  with  Her  Master,  Edgar  Powell,  Former 

Resident  of  Tonawandas — Visiting  Relatives  Here 

< 

nawaidrns   dt 


Tonawa^drns  during  the  past 
few  day3  have  curiously  but  inter- 
estingly watched  a  young  man, 
bereft  of  his  sight,  going  about  the 
city  with  the  aid  of  a  dog.  They 
marvelled  at  the  intelligent  manner 
in  which  the  canine  guided  his 
master  about. 

The  man  is  Edgar  Powell,  37,  of 
Dickenson  Center,  a  small  hamlet 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks. 
The  dog  is  a  "seeing  eye",  a 
German  soepard  dog,  trained, in  the 
Morristown,  N.J.,  Institute  of  the 
"Seeing   Eye". 

•  Mr.  Powell  is  spending  a  few 
days  here  as  the  guest  of  his  wife's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Bak- 
er of  198  Schenck  street.  He  is 
a  former  resident  of  the  Tonawan- 
das, leaving  here  12  years  ago. 
While  here,  he  was  employed  at 
the  plant  of  the  former  Rand  com- 
pany on  Payne  avenue. 

Strictly   One   Man    Dog 

The  dog  is  known  as  Lady  B, 
and,  like  all  dogs  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye",  is  strictly  a  one  man  dog,  re- 
sponding only  to  the  commands  and 
wishes  of  her  master.*  Mr.  Powell 
has  had  the  dog  about  five  months. 
He  went  to  the  Morristown  insti- 
tute, where  the  dog  was  trained  to 
companionship    with    him. 

He    takes   the   dog   on    the    bus, 
train,   into   church,   into   stores,   or 
anywhere   he   desires   to    ?o,    with- 
out harm  or  bother,  to  anyone   The 
»  dog  is   gentle   but  permits   no   one 

to  interfere  with  her  master.  When 
at  home,  the  two  walk  anywhere 
from  six  to  16  miles  a  day. 

Only  yesterday,  Mr.  Powell  with 
the  aid  of  Lady  B,  took  a  waik 
from  his  home  up  Main  Btveut  in 
Tonawanda  to  Wheeler  st.-eet  and 
return,  through  congested  traffic 
conditions.  The  dog  is  so  efficient- 
ly trained  that  she  even  watches 
traffic  signals  and  will  not  eroas 
a  street  intersection,  where  oie  is 
located,  until  the  light  shows  green. 
Little  Short  of  a  Marvel 

Lady  B  is  but  little  short,  rf  a 
marvel.  Equipped  with  a  harness 
and  a  staff  yoke  handle,   which  is 


grasped  by  Mr.  Powell,  the  dog's 
slightest  movement  is  readily 
transmitted  to  his  master.  The  dog 
is  never  permitted  to  leave  Mr. 
Powell's  s:ide.  They  sleep  in  the 
same  room.  The  dog  is  groomed 
and  shines  like  the  thoroughbred 
he   is. 

On  the  street,  Lady  B  walks 
around  every  obstacle,  stops  for 
every  step  or  curb,  walks  around 
a  mud  puddle,  checks  by  a  sort 
of  momentary  hesitation  at  places 
where  she  has  learned  Mr.  Powell 
might  care  to .  stop,  such  as  the 
postoffice,  the  barber  shop  or  the 
garage. 

On  Sunday,  they  slip  unobtru- 
sively into  church  and  Lady  B  re- 
mains motionless  at  her  master's 
feet.  The  dog  is  more  quiet  ?nd 
better  behaved  than  most  children 
who   attend    church. 

Learning    to    Write 

The  state  commission  for  the 
blind  has  taught  Mr.  Powell  how 
to  read  Braille,  he  has  been  given 
a  typewriter  and  is  learning  to 
write. 

Just  what  his  emancipation  from 
blindness  means  to  him  is  appar- 
ent when  one  reflects  that  his 
compensation  for  loss  of  eyesight 
is  but  $15  a  week  and  there  are 
a  wife  and  eight  children  depend- 
ent upon  him.  The  very  thought 
of  again  being  able  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood  is  a   tonic  to   Mr.   Powell. 

He  was  working  on  a  county 
highway,  drilling  in  rock  when  the 
drill  struck  a  charge  o  fdynamite 
The  blast  destroyed  both  eyes. 
That  was  on  August  7,  19S3. 

The  family  had  its  snare  of  pre- 
vious misfortune.  It  was  driven 
by  fire  from  its  home  one  cold 
night  a  year  or  two  before.  "They 
told  me  at  first  that  I  was  going 
to  see  well  enough  to  get  around" 
Mr.  Powell  said.  "When  I  found 
out  the  truth,  I  would  just  as  soon 
have    died. 

"I  couldn't  sleep,  for  the  days 
and  nights  were  the  same,  an 
aching  blackness  that  seemed  to 
push  at  me,  a  black  hole  in  which 
I  had  sunk  and  could  never  get 
out."  That  la  the  handicap,  which 
Edgar  Pjs^rell  had  to  overcome. 


fLLtuclt/visa,  iki,  ffot_ 


Qu^u^X  itijw. 


WADENA'S  FIRST  'SEEING  EYE'  DOtfMSS** 


William  Oastler,  blinded  by  a  shell  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  finds  new  sight  through  the  eyes  of  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog, 
named  "Bluette."  Peering  through  a  mat  of  curly  hair,  "Bluette" 
leads  her   master  safely   through   heavy   traffic   and   on   long   walks. 


Blinded  35  Years  Ago,  Man 
'Sees'  Through  Eyes  Of  Pet 


Speaking  of  his  first  experience 
with  his  n.'\v  friend.  "Bluette." 
while  at  the  Berkeley  school.  Mr. 
Oastler  said  that  the  first  day  he 
was  given  a  pan  with  which  to  feed 
the  dog.  The  second  day  the  two 
made  a"  trip  around  the  block  with 
a  trainer  and  the  third  day  they 
made  the  trip  alone. 

Keen  Perception 
The  fourth   day   Mr.   Oastler   was 
told   to   take   the   dog   on    a    longer 
trip  alone. 

"However,"  Mr.  Oastler  said,  "the 
trainer  followed  us." 

"How  did  you  know  you  were 
being   followed?"   he  was  asked. 

"I  could  tell,"  he  replied,  "by  the 
actions  of  the  dog  that  the  trainer 
was  across  the  street,  or  behind  me 
all  the  way."  Then  Mr.  Oastler 
gave  this  further  illustration  of  his 
keen  perception,  a  sense  he  has  de- 
veloped duing  his  years  of  blind- 
ness: 

"The  bell-hop  in  the  hotel  where 
we  were  staying  was  hired  to  drive 
the  hotel  bus  suddenly  out  of  alleys, 
violate  traffic  signals  and  prepare 
students  at  the  school  for  the  traf- 
fic dangers  they  would  meet  about 
a  city." 

'Bluette  Too  Large" 
But  Mr.  Oastler  said  he  turned 
the  tables  on  this  annoyer  after  he 
recognized  the  hotel  bus  by  its 
creaks  and  horn.  One  night  he  met 
the  bell-hop  in  the  lobby  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  following  him  all 
day  long.  With  a  chuckle,  Mr.  Oast- 
ler recalled  that  the  boy  almost 
dropped  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  in 
his  surprise  at  being  recognized  by 
a  blind  man.  . 

Although  he  loves  his  friendly 
companion  and  wouldn't  "take  a 
million  dollars  for  her,"  Mr.  Oast- 
ler believes  she  is  too  large  for  a 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog  because  her  size 
makes  her  awkward. 

Illustrating  the  intelligence  of 
"Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  Mr.  Oastler  told 
of  a  true  story  concerning  one.  a 
I  German  shepherd.  One  night  the 
master,  playing  bridge  with  Braille 
cards,  found  himself  "dummy,"  lay 
down  on  the  couch  and  soon  was 
asleep  and  snoring.  The  dog,  puz- 
zled for  a  moment,  and  then  trotted 
into  the  bedroom  and  returned  with 
his  masters  pajamas,  the  garments 
he  had  worn  the  last  time  he  fell 


Permanently  blinded  by  a  shell  35  years  ago,  William!  asleep  and  snored 
Oastler,  1617  North  Allen  Avenue,  todav  had  partially  over-  inspire  Devotion 

,  come  this' handicap  with  the  aid  of  his  faithful  "Seeing  Eye":  J^  *^JJ£^mt&£i 
dog.  After  the  Spanish-American-;  Now  the  Briard  sheep  aog.  wnoseibv  this  letter  written  bv  a  grad- 
War.  when  a  shell  exploded  while  ancestors  first  came  from  the  south  „:.♦„  of  the  school- 
he  was  on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  0f  France,  and  Mr.  Oastler  are  in-  "Dawn's  conduct  on  the  street  is 
taking  away  his  sight.  Mr.  Oastler  separable.  "Bluette,"  trained  bv  the  i  wonderful  She  knows  that  I  will 
depended  upon  the  ai.d  of  other  per-  "Seeing  Eye"  School  in  Morris-  not  tolerate  one  bit  of  sniffing.  Her 
sons  in  moving  about.  town,  N.  J.,  was  brought  to  Berke- 

Inseparable  Friends  ley,  where  the  school  for  the  blind 

Last  January  he  went  to  Berkeley  m^f,ts  everv  year- 
to  attend  the  school  for  the  blind.  ,,The  'Seeing  Eye"  dog  is  more 
He  completed  the  four-weeks  course  t7an  a  friend  and  companion.  He 
in  three  weeks  and  then  returned  al,su°  ls  hls  master's  bodyguard, 
to  Pasadena,  accompanied  by  the  When  a  person  approaches  Mr. 
75-pound  bluish-gray  dog,  named  Oastler,  -Bluette"  courteously  wards 
Bluette." 


conduct  in  church  is  perfect.  Her 
house  manners  are  superb.  Her  de- 
votion to  me  is  inexpressible.  She 
never  sulks.  She  usually  apologizes 
when  she  is  corrected  for  anything. 

(Ctrnt) 


.  She  loves  i  c  /mo  to  me  when  I 
call  her.  She  does  not  jump  upon 
me,  nor  does  she  lick  my  face. 
She  no  longer  objecls  to  having  her 
tail  curried.  She  has  a  real  piece 
of    cotton    mattress    to    sleep    upon. 


It  is  large  enough  for  her.  She 
rests  well  upon  it. 

"First  I  love  God,  then  my  mother, 
and  finally  my  dog. 

"May  God  bless  every  soul  in  the 
Seeing  Eye  who  is  promoting  such 
great  freedom  for  the  blind."  *i 


m 
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MAKEBUmSAFE, 
VKOrMUNS  TOLD 


New  safety  and  freedom  from 
restraint  are  being  furnished  the 
blind  of  the  world  through  the  eyes 
of  trained  dog  companions,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Christensen,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Eye  Dog  association,  told 
the  Rotary  club  at  its  luncheon  yes- 
terday. 

He  introduced  to  the  club  his  dog, 
Almo,  handsome  German  shepherd 
with  a  record  of  service  with  the 
German  police  before  being  trained 
as  a  companion  to  the  blind. 

"Almo  has  been  my  constant  com- 
panion for  six  years,"  he  said.  "We 
have  travelled  more  than  100,000 
miles  and  have  yet  to  meet  our  first 
accident." 

The  eye  dog  was  described  by  the 
speaker  as  one  of  the  benefits  of 
the  World  war.  A  German  officer 
noted  the  many  blind  brought  into 
army  hospitals  and,  being  a  dog 
trainer,  conceived  the  idea  of  letting 
the  blind  benefit  from  the  vision 
end  intelligence  of  canine  guides. 

All  eye  dogs  are  educated  animals, 
who  must  think  and  reason  and  be 
absolutely  fearless.  It  takes  six  to 
nine  months  to  educate  them  and 
it  requires  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  to  train  sightless  humans  to 
use  them.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  training  of  humans,  he  said, 
is  to  rid  them  of  fear  and  to  induce 
them  to  place  trust  in  their  dogs. 

Before  the  lecturer  was  introduced 
to  the  club  by  E.  H.  Dowell,  David 
Schick,  chairman  of  the  day,  in- 
troduced Miss  Carmen  Conger,  who 
sang. 


14^/l^jW^ >).(?.  /tW?V. 

Movie  Exhibited 
On  "Seeing  Eye" 

• 

"SHots"  Taken  Locally 
Shown  To  Rotary  Club 

A  motion  picture  of  the  work  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  featuring  many 
"shots"  taken  locally,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  before  the  Ro- 
tary Club  at  the  Jersey  Theatre 
early  this  afternoon.  The  film  may- 
be used  as  a  nation-wide  release. 

Sequences  showing  blind  per- 
sons being  led  through  heavy  traf- 
fic conditions  in  the  main  arteries 
and  residential  streets  of  Morris- 
town  were  included  in  the  picture. 
The  Park,  Market  street.  South 
street,  Bank  street,  Speedwell  ave- 
nue, and  Maple  avenue  were 
shown,  and  extensive  scenes  at  the 
headquarters  of  The  Seeing  Eye 
on  the  Whippany  road  were  in- 
cluded. 

Elliott  Humphrey,  vice-president 
of  the  division  of  training,  told 
the  Rotary  Club  the  initial  pre- 
view was  shown  here  because  of 
the  splendid  cooperation  the  See- 
ing Eye  received  from  local  sources 
during  the  "shooting"  of  the  film 
here  last  May.  Rotarians,  asked 
for  criticisms  of  the  picture,  de- 
clared it  was  already  very  well 
done. 

The  preview  sketched  the  train- 
ing of  shepherd  dogs,  the  training 
of  blind  persons  without  dogs  as 
the,  second  step,  and  the  training 
of  the  blind  with  dogs  as  the  final 
step.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that 
students  enter  The  Seeing  Eye  in 
absolute  helplessness  and  that 
they  graduate  with  new  and  gen- 
uine self-confidence. 

Willis  Ebeling,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Morris  Frank,  and  instructors  were 
included  in  the  "shots,"  which 
were  explained  by  sub-titles. 

Mr.  Humphrey  told  the  Rotary 
Club  at  its  dinner  preceding  the 
picture  that  over  200  Seeing  Eye 
;  lectures  were  made  throughout 
the  nation  last  year,  and  that  150 
invitations  to  lectures  have  been 
turned  down  already  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  duties. 


PohijajotA 


iBLIND  MASTER  LAUDS  DOG 
COMPANION  IN  ADDRESS 


Edgar  Powell  Gives  Interesting  Talk  on  His  Travels  with 

"Lady  B,"  Canine  Taught  Specially  to  Guide 

Sightless  People  Anywhere  in  Safety 


Dark    and    gloomy    days,    exper-|     He   showed   how   "Lady   B"   does 
need  for  a  year  or  two  after  he  only  the  things  that  she  has  been! 

taught    to    perform    only     for    the  I 


was  bereft  of  his  eyesight  through 
the  explosion  of  dynamite,  have 
been  turned  to  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  ones  thvough  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  dog  that  has  been  taught 
to  lead  him  about  with  the  utmost 
safety,  Edgar  Powell,  37  years  old, 
Dickenson  Center,  N.  Y.,  told  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Kiwanis  club  and 
guests  at  yesterday's  luncheon. 

In  addition  to  telling  his  audience 
about  the  remarkable  things  his 
dog,  "Lady  B,"  does  in  guiding  him 
through  the  streets  of  the  Tona- 
wandas,  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo, 
and  numerous  other  places  he  has 
visited  while  stopping  with  rela- 
tives at  198  Schenck  street  for  sev- 
eral weeks  Mr.  Powell  gave  a  dem- 
onstration. 
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NATIONAL  DOG 
WEEK  OPENED 


safety  of  her  master.  No  matter  i 
how  urgent  her  owner  may  be  in 
trying  to  compel  her  to  go  ahead] 
when  confronted  by  dangerous  sit-  j 
uations,  the  dog  will  not  move  until 
she  is  in  a  position  to  guide  her 
companion  to  safety. 

Mr.  Powell  told  of  securing  "Lady 
B"  from  the  Seeing  Eye,  an  institu- 
tion established  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  where  a  large  number  of  similar 
bred  dogs  are  housed  after  being 
brought  from  Switzerland,  where 
they  were  educated  to  lead  blind 
people  about  safely. 

Toured.  Goat   Island. 

He  told  of  taking  a  trip  around 
Goat  Island  at  Niagara  Falls  re- 
cently with  the  aid  of  his  dog,  walk- 
ing about  dangerous  sections  with 
safety  under  the  guidance  of  "Lady 
B"   only. 

Past  President.  Reid  Richardson 
presided  when  President  Stanley 
Weber  failed  to  appear  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting.  The  latter  ar- 
rived later  and  announced  that  the 
directors  will  be  the  guests  of  Reid 
Next  Monday  evening,  holding  their 
monthly  meeting  aboard  his  launch. 


"Seeing  Eye"  Dog 
to  Exhibit  Before 
C.  S.  Adult  Blind 


fj  r 
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lumbers   of  the   C 
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Colorado  Springs 
Adult  Blind  association  have  been 
invited  to  meet  at  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to 
hear  R.  D.  White,  blind  -World  war 
veteran,  explain  his  famous  artificial 
"eyes"  which  answers  to  the  name 
of  "Wickee"  and  Is  a  hug-3  shepherd 
dog. 

Today  Mr.  White  and  his  famous 
dog  staged  a  demonstration  at  the 
senior  high  school  at  which  "Wick- 
ee" piloted  his  blind  master  about , 
with  uncanny  judgment,  almost  hu- 
man instinct.  Mr.  White  depends ' 
utterly  "P""],  h'T  tinr  tr  take  him 
around^flfrvers,  avoidiwtfalls,  and 
evjn^hru  heavy  city  traffic. 

oseph  A.  Griffin,  3109  West  Colo- 
rado avenue,  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Adult  Blind  association, 
thnxmorning  issued  a  c^fl  to  the  40 
menTb»csL_of._the_ofS4Mtlzation  to  at- 
tend tomorrow'S-demonst ration  which 
was  arranged  by  A.  L.  Brown,  su- 
perintendent, and  Asa  T.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
at  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Free  transportation  to  any  xne&f- 
ber  lackkig  a  ride  will  be  sj**plied 
by   either   Mr.   Brown   orJHf7  Jones. 


Many  SpeaKers  Heard  at 
Initial  Programme 


At  the  initial  programme  of  National 
Dog'Week  held  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore 
lasl  night,  Emil  Schoener,  blind  attache 
at  the  workshop  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tu:  ion  for  the  Blind  on  Newbury  street, 
and  his  German  police  dog,  "Henry," 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  under- 
standing which  exists  between  a  blind 
man  and  his  dog. 

He  explained  how  the  dog  answered 
the  various  tugs  at  the  leash  and  how 
the  dog  signalled  its  master  through 
the  leash.  Public  lectures  were  given 
as  well  by  Dr.  Wesley  A.  Young, 
D  V.  M.,  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League, 
■w;  ii  spoke  on  "The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  nogs,"  and  Hansa  Tossutti  of  Med- 
ford,  former  trainer  of  dogs  for  the 
Berlin  police  department,  who  spoke 
on  the  difficulties  and  the  pleasures  of 
training   dogs. 

Mrs.  Frank  Reynolds  presided  at  the 
meeting.  Other  lectures  and  demon- 
strations are  to  be  given  during  the 
week. 


Blind  Taken  on  Movie  Party 
And  Picnic  by  Wacode  Club 


"Queenie"  the  Dog,  Goes  Along  to  Show  and 
Outing  at  Skaneateles  Lake 


A  movie  show  and  a  picnic  were 
featured  on  a  day  of  entertainment 
for  the  blind  Thursday  sponsored  by 
the  Wacode  Club  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  A  group  of  young  people  from 
the  Lighthouse  joined  with  Syracuse 
students  of  the  Batavia  State  School 
for  the  Blind  In  attending  "Top  Hat" 
at  Keith's  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Knapp.  "Queenie,"  a  "seeing 
eye"  dog,  was  Included  in   the   party. 

Following-  the  movie  performance. 
the  blind  folk  were  guests  of  the 
Skaneateles  Jtinlor  Red  Cross  at  a 
picnic  held  at  Manley's  Grove  on 
Skaneateles  Lake. 

Members  of  the  Wacode  Club  who 
arranged  the  day's  program  were 
William  Welter,  president;  Miss  Rhea 


Cogswell,  Miss  June  Smingler,  Miss 
Anne  Cahill,  Lawrence  Spencer  and 
Lawrence  De  Martino.  Mrs.  Belle  Wa- 
terman and  Miss  Reglna  Murphy 
headed  the  Skaneateles  Junior  Red 
Cross   group. 

Among  the  guests  were  Robert 
Murphy  and  the  Misses  Thelma 
Ulrey.  May  Travers,  Tommassina 
Donofrio,  Esther  Lieberman,  Helen 
Cramer,  Helen  Downing,  Louise  Shll- 
labeer,  Gertrude  and  Marian  Kassell, 
Virginia  Chatfleld,  Beatrice  Brlgugllo 
and  Betty  Rao. 

Also  present  were  Mr9.  Ethel  Fitz- 
patrick,  secretary  of  the  Lighthouse; 
Mrs.  Mae  Huntington  Cross,  secretary 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross;  Mra.  A.  J. 
Morison  and  Miss  Vera  Cadd. 
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SEEING  EYE  OFFICIALS 

GLENS  FALLS  VISITORS 

Morris  S.  Prank,  vice  president,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Cambell,  execu- 
tivp  .secretary,  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  Inc., 
an  institution  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  dogs  are  educated  trjfad  Mind 
persons,  were  in  Glens  Palls  today 
conferring  with  Miss  Edna  Bassin- 
ger.  e^estrttve  secretary  of  the  Glens 
FalK"Association  for  the  Blind.  They 
had  luncheon  at  The  Queensbury. 

At  present  there  are  170  such  dogs 
in  the  United  States.  It  requires  three 
months  to  train  them  and  one  month 
to  teach  blind  persons  how  to  use 
them.  Mr.  Frank  said  that  with  the 
aid  of  his  dog,  "Buddy,"  he  has  been 
able  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
without  human  assistance.  The  See- 
ing Eye,  Inc.,  he  said,  is  a  philan- 
thropic organization  established  in 
1929. 
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Blind  Man  With  Collie  Gives 

Students  An  Interesting  Time 


. 


W.  R.  Duckett  Speaks  at  High  School  on  Faithfulness  of  His 
Dos  "Scott:e" — Was  Once  Subject  of  a  Terhune  Article. 


High  students  were  entertained 
with  a  unique  address  which  was 
given  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
school  Tuesday  morning  by  a  man 
who  had  been  blind  for  25  years,  W. 
R.  Duckett. 

Mr.  Duckett  told  how  he  fought 
his  way  to  the  top  by  going  at  his 
work  wit/h  all  the  effort  he  could 
and  how  he  had  rescued  a  plain 
collie  dog  from  the  Kansas  City  dog 
pound  on  April  19,  1926,  who  now  is 
about  the  most  noted  dog  in  the 
world.  The  dog  is  just  a  plain  col- 
lie but  he  has  led  his  master  through 
life  for  over  ten  years. 

Albert  Payson  Terhune  wrote  a 
very  interesting  article  about  this 
collie  some  time  back  in  one  of  the 
outstanding  papers  of*  New  York. 
The  dog  has  traveled  over  more 
than  three -fourths  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Old  Mexico  and 
was  his  master's  companion  through 
a  successful  college  career  in  four 
great  universities:  Kansas  univer- 
sity,  1926;  University    of    Chicago, 


l  1927;  Nebraska  university,  1929  and 
Columbia  university,  New  York  city. 

"Scottie,"  the  name  of  the  dog, 
was  favored  with  honorable  mention 
and  on  the  following  day  was 
awarded  the  hero  medal  of  honor 
by  the  New  York  Anti-vivisection 
society  on  August  13,  1932.  He  is 
the  only  living  dog  that  was  not 
trained  to  lead  a  blind  person  to 
have  such  honors. 

Mr.  Duckett  was  not  only  inter- 
esting but  was  successful  in  getting  , 
the  students  to  laugh  in  great  out- 
bursts. 

A  very  beautiful  piece  of  verse 
about  the  dog  was  related  by  the 
speaker  who  was  translating  the 
feeling  of  what  this  dog  was  think- 
ing. 

The  verse: 
"I  was  rescued  from  the  catcher 

By  a  friend  I'll  not  forget. 
I'm  an  appreciative  doggie 

And  I'm  bound  to  pay  that 
debt." 


I 
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BLIND  LA  WYER'S  DOG 

'Sees  AlV  for  Master  in  Courtroom 


HIS  DOG 
EXEMPT 

From  'Dog'  Laws 


Only  one  building  management, 
and  the  street  cars  and  busses, 
Herbert  F.  Geisler  said  yesterday, 
have  refused  to  permit  his  "seeing- 
eye"  dog  to  enter  their  confines 
during  the  year  in  which  he,  to- 
tally blind,  has  depended  on  "Nu- 
bia" for  guidance. 

He  met  his  difficulties,  he  ex- 
plained, by  moving  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  by  winning  from  the  legis- 
lature a  law  requiring  transporta- 
tion companies  to  admit  dogs  spe- 
cially trained  to  guide  the  blind. 

Geisler  appeared  before  Munici- 
pal Judge  Thomas  A.  Green  yester- 
day to  argue  a  motion  for  Otto 
Hronek,  a  client,  in  a  suit  over  a 
$600  note.  While  he  spoke,  "Nubia," 
large  black  Alsation  shepherd,  sat 
quietly,  but  alertly,  ever  watchful 
of  her  blind  master's  every  move. 
Discussing  the  dog,  Geisler  said: 

"It  is  largely  a  question  of  get- 
ting the  public  educated  to  accept- 
ing these  animals.  They  are  spe- 
cially trained  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  are  therefore  properly  excepted 
from  rules  against  dogs." 


"NUBIA"  JOINS   COUNSEL 
H.  F.  Geisler,  blind  attorney,  with  his  "seeing  eye"  Nub 
Judge  Thomas  A.   Green  yesterday. 
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Clifford  Low,  32  year  old  blind  weaver  of  6  07  Nassau  street.  Orange,  supports  a  wife  and 
nine-year-old  son  by  weav-i»g-*atc"st  style  rug?,  scarfs  and  blankets.  Mr.  Low,  who  has  been 
blind  four  years,  uses  a  hand  and  foot  machine  in  making  his  articles.  The  local  weaver  is  led 
around  by  Lady,  a  trained  female  dog,  which  was-  bought  from  the  Seeing  Eye  institution,  of 
Morristown,  last  July.  The  dog  is  two  years  old  and  has  taken  the  Orange  ru<iu  vrrrough  New 
York  traffic  on  numerous  occasions. 
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COLLIE  DOG  PREPARED 
TO  LEAD  BLIND  MASTER 

Lost — a  man  whose  surname  is  Hop- 
kins, residing  somewhere  in  North  ave- 
nue, formerly  on  Anna  street.  He  is 
wanted  by  a  Scotch  collie  being  held 
at  the  Alexian  Brothers  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  blind,  called  at  the 
Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  several  times 
during  the  past  few  months  to  inquire 
of  the  brothers  whether  they  could  find 
a  dog  to  lead  him  through  the  streets. 

He  had  had  a  dog,  which  was  poi- 
soned by  some  one.  Since  then  he  has 
been  handicapped.  The  brothers  at  the 
hospital  haven't  the  full  name  or  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Hopkins,  but  do  have  a 
Scotch  collie,  acquired  this  week,  and 
are  eager  to  reach  the  man. 


Students  Hear 
Blind  Man  Talk 


R.  Duckett  Tells  In- 
teresting  Experiences 
Of  His  Life 


The  students  of  the  local  high 
School  were  entertained  with  sua 
interesting  address  which  was 
given  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
school  yesterday  morning  by  a 
man  who  lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  2  5  years  of  age.  The  man 
was    W.    R.    Duckett. 

Mi.  Duckett  told  the  students 
of  how  he  fought  his  way  to  (he 
top  by  going  at  his  work  with  all 
the  effort  he  could  and  how  he 
had  rescued  a  plain  collie  dOR 
from  the  Kansas  City  doR  pound 
on  April  I!'.  1936,  who  now  is 
about    the    most    noted    dog   in    the 


world.  The  dog  la  Just  a  piair. 
collie  but  since  he  was  rescued 
by  his  blind  master  he  has  led 
him  through  life  for  over  ten 
years. 

Through  faithful  service  he 
has  become  the  world's  best 
known  and  most  famous  collie. 
Albeit  Paysor.  TerhtinP  wrote  a 
very  interesting  article  about 
him  some  time  back  in  one  of 
the  outstanding  papers  of  New 
York.  The  dog  has  traveled 
with  his  master  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  I'nlted 
States,  Canada,  and  Old  Mexico. 
He  led  his  bimd  master  through 
a  successful  college  career  in 
four  great  universities:  Kansas 
university.  192(1;  University  of 
Chicago,  192T;  Nebraska  uni- 
versity, 1929,  and  Columbia  uni- 
versity.   New    York    city. 

"Scottie,"  the  name  Of  this 
dog,  was  favored  with  honorable 
mention  and  rn  the  followinc 
day  was  awarded  the  hero  med 
al  of  honor  hi  the  New  York 
I  Anti-vivisection     society     on     An- 
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gust  13,  1932.  He  is  the  only 
living  dog  that  was  not  trained 
to  lead  a  blind  person  to  have 
such    honors    placed    upon    him. 

Mr.  Ducket!  was  not  only  in- 
teresting with  his  story  aboul 
his  life  and  the  life  of  this  al- 
most human  dog,  but  was  very 
successful  in  getting  the  students 
lo    laugh    in    great    outbursts. 

This  man.  wirhony  any  sight 
since  he  was  2,">  years  of  age. 
brought  forth  one  of  the  mo-t 
interesting  and  educational  ad- 
dresses that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented upon  the  stage,  of  the 
Pcmpton    Lakes    high    school. 

A  very  beautiful  piece  of 
verse  about  the  dog  was  related 
by  rhe  speaker  who  was  translat- 
ing the  feeling  of  what  this  do? 
was    thinking. 

The   verse: 
"i    was   rescued    from    the    catcher 

By    a    friend     I'll    nor.    forget. 
I'm    an   appreciative   doggie 

And     I'm     hound     to     pav     thatj 
debt." 
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Dog  Gains  for  Himself 
Place  in  Lowell  House 

One  of  the  brightest  of  Harvard  sophomores 
is  a  blind  young  man  named  John  Gordon.  He 
lives'  lhTowell  House  with  his  Belgian  shepherd 
dog,  Ortie.  Ortie  leads  his  master  to  all  his 
classes,  to  his  particular  seat  in  the  dining 
hall,  and  every  fair  afternoon  to  the  Weld  boat- 
house  from  which  John  rows  a  double  skull. 
Ortie  has  established  a  precedent  at  Harvard. 
He  is  the  first  dog  ever  to  gain  permission  to 
live  in  Lowell  House. 
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Air    une    Executive    Makes    a    sf„ 

Ruling-   as    to    Canine's    in    Pianos. 

(Wall  Street  Journal.) 

Setting   aside,   a     long     establi   i. ■  .1 

,  air  line  regulation  that  no  dogs  rriav 

travel    on    air    lines,    Capt.    William 

,  Austin,     Pennsylvania     Airlines     vice 

president  who  controls  such  matter* 

reed  that   "seeing-eye   dogs"    may 

travel  Pennsylvania. 

A    "seeing-eye   dog,''    of   course     is 

^nme  who  guides  a  blind  mastel 

e    resulting    in    Captain 

Austins    ruling    arose    when     Robert 

Gay,   blind   student   of  the  University 

to    book    pas- 

""  a  P.  A.  L.  liner  and  insisted 

B      a     German    shepherd 
■ny   him.     Mr,   Gay   said:   ''You 
'!    no<    lnl^    away      a 
bes,    so    i    see    no    reason      whv 
Fifi    should    be    ban 
After    careful     eoi 

Austin   decided    that    th< 
more    than 
eyes  of   the  blind. 


Seeing  tyt  to  Aid  Blind 

Piano  Tuner  Get  About  City 


Having  secured  the  contract  to  tune 
all  pianos  in  the  Allen  town  public 
school  system,  P-alph  Sterner,  762 
South  Eighth  street,  now  can  make 
his-  rounds  of  the  far-flung  schools 
with  speed  and  safety  because  he  has 
a  well-trained  guide  dog,  a  "seeing- 
eye"  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Sterner,  who  graduated  from 
the  Overbrook  school  for  the  blind 
two  years  ago,  has  built  up  an  excel- 
lent trade  at  his  vocation  which  he 
learned  in  the  school.  But  because  of 
his  infirmity  he  found  it  slow  and 
dimcult  to  get  around  the  city. 

Then  the  Lehigh  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  arranged  to  get  the 


— Morninc  Cail  Photo 
guide  dog  for  him  and  he  spent  the 
month  of  September  at  the  training 
station.  There  he  became  skilled  in 
the  handling  of  the  dog  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  animal  that  is 
to  be  his  companion  and  pal  for  years 
to  come. 

With  the  animal  he  can  travel 
more  than  three  times  as  rapidly  as 
formerly  and  therefore  can  cover 
much  ground  in  a  day. 

The  guide  dog  is  the  fifth  of  this 
type  to  be  received  in  this  city,  four 
other  blind  men  who  are  engaged  in 
various  occupations  that  require  much 
movement  around  the  city  having 
similar  companions  and  aides. 


SEEING-EYE  DOG 

E 


Fifi  ca 


an  ride  on  the  street  cars  and 
busses  of  the  Spokane  United  Rail- 
ways— but  it  has  taken  a  lot  of  red 
tape  to  bring  that  about. 

Fifi  is  the  famous  "seeing-eye" 
German  shepherd  dog  recently  se- 
cured by  Miss  Pearl  Loomis,  Spo- 
kane's blind  teacher  of  the  blind,  to 
serve  as  her  guide. 

Rule  No.  10  of  the  S.  U.  R.  formerly 
read:  "Dogs  will  not  be  carried  on 
street  cars  or  busses  under  any  con- 
sideration." 

To  provide  Fifi  with  accommoda- 
tions, and  in  consideration  of  his 
mistress'  infirmity,  the  Spokane 
United  Railways  have  approved,  and 
sent  to  Olympia  for  state  approval,  an 
amendment  to  Rule  10,  providing: 
"Except  that  special  permission  will 
be  granted  to  blind  people  who  have 
accompanying  them  as  a  guide  a  'see- 
ing-eye  dog,'  upon  written  application 
and  the  presentation  of  a  certificate 
or  other  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
dog  has  been  trained  at  an  accredited 
school  for  the  protection  and  guid- 
ance of  the  blind." 

Miss   Loomis  Gets   Card. 

Under  the  new  amendment,  accord- 
ing to  R.  B.  Child's,  assistant  general 
manager  of  S.  U.  R.,  Miss  Loomis 
has  been  granted  the  necessary  per- 
mission and  furnished  with  an  identi- 
fication card. 

Through  cooperation  of  the  Spo- 
kane Lions  club,  Miss  Loomis  recently 
went  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey; 
where  she  and  Fifi  together  took  a 
three-week  training  course  in  which, 
the  animal  was  taught  to  guide  her 
safely  through  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
Miss  Loomis  is  guided  by  a  U-shaped 
handle  fastened  to  the  dog's  harness. 


ST       BE       PROPERLY       INTRO- 
DUCED:    "Hermes"    is    the    Greek-god 
German    police   dog    most    of   us   see   on 
Boylston    street    every    so    often    acting 
as   the   eyes   for  Instructor   Schoener  of 
the     Perkins     Institute     for    the     Blind.  , 
"Hermes,"  "TTTTois  probably  the  politest 
dog  in  America,  will  have  nothing  to  do  ' 
with    you    unless    you've    been    properly  j 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Schoener.  And 
if  you  should  happen  into  the  Schoener 

■^  e  at  the  institute,  "Hermes"  will, 
.h  a  determined  growl,  then  a  bark, 
licate  his  disapproval,  but  if  you've 
en   formally    presented   to   him   by   his 

naster    he's    as    grand    a    host    as    ever 
received    visiting   royalty.     "Hermes"    is  [ 
contemptuous    of   the    conduct    of    other 
dogs  who  stop  here  and  there  as  fancy 
wills.      He    has    as    much    understanding  ' 
of  the  importance  of  privacy  as  human  i 
beings     and     regulates     his     habits     ac- 
cordingly.    The  bridge  of  unspoken  con-  I 
versation     between     this     clog     and     his  I 
master      is      so      subtle      that      walking  ' 
through    downtown    traffic    is    far    safer 
for    the    blind    Mr.    Schoener    than    it    Is 
for   most   apparently   seeing   pedestrians. 
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Radcliffe  Student  Attends 

Classes  Under  Guidance 

of  "Seeing -Eye" 

O 

Blind   Girl   and   Mitzi,   Her  Shepherd  Dog,  Fear  No  Street 
Hazard    or    Human    Obstacle   in  Their  Travels  to 
College;  Church  and  Sororities  Together 

By  Mary  Vecchione 

A  dog  goes  to  college.  Yes,  a  "See- 
ing Eye"  dog.  Mitzi  is  her  name  and 
sfcie  is  an  imported  Belgian  shep- 
herd of  remarkable  intelligence, 
sharing  scholastic  honors  with  her 
mistress,  Helen  Goodwin,  20,  of  Hol- 

l  lis,  N.  H—  blind  sophomore  at  Rad- 
cliffe this  year.    It  is  the  first  time 

I  Mitzi  has  gone  to  college— the  first 
time,  for  that  matter,  that  Radcliffe 
has  had  such  an  unusual  student 

i  mentor. 

Last  year  Helen's  sister,  Phyllis, 
18,  was  her  constant  guide  and  com- 
panion. They  would  go  to  their 
classes  together  and  could  be  seen 
arm-in-arm  walking  around  the 
campus,  chatting  cheerfully.  Now 
Mitzi  has  succeeded  Phyllis  and  the 
picture  presented  is  entirely  differ- 
ent and  novel.  It  is  so  inspiring  to 
see  them  strolling  along  the  campus 
lane  together— confident  Mitzi  in  the 
l«ad,  cautiously  guiding  her  mistress 
around  obstacles  and  Helen  (hold- 
ing the  harness  attached  to  her) 
trusting  her  lead  implicitly.  Little 
wonder  they  are  the  cynosure  of  all 
I  eyes. 

On  an  occasion,  the  three  of  us 
were  seated  on  a  quaint  and  com- 
ifortable  divan  in  the  Atkinson  room 
•at  Radcliffe.  The  sun  poured  in 
through  chintz-curtained  windows, 
its  golden  splendor  adding  largely 
to  our  comfort.  Mitzi  was  curled  up 
cozily  very  close  to  her  mistress's  legs., 
and  very  often  would  look  up  at  her 
to  see  if  everything  was  all  right. 
Self-assured  she  would  wag  her  tail 
contentedly  and  a  display  of  teeth 
and  tongue  was  visible. 

Both  Helen  and  Phyllis  were  neatly 
attired  in  sports  costume,  with  lively 
p\aids  and  gay  neckerchiefs  making 
k  striking  contrast  to  conservative 
personalities. 

Phyllis,  it  was  discovered,  was  far 
less  loquacious  than  her  sister,  and 

ilont) 


Helen  Goodwin,  blind  student  at  Radcliffe  this  year,  her  sister 
Phyllis— also  a  student — and  Mitzi,  "Seeing-Eye"  dog,  taken  on  the 
grounds  at  Radcliffe. 
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would  merely  smile  in  acquiescence 
when  Helen  would  suddenly  ask: 
"Didn't  you  think  so,  Phyll?"  or 
"That's  right,  Isn't  it,  Phyll?" 

When  asked  if  she  missed*  her  sis- 
ter's guidance.  Helen  replied: 

"Well,  yes,  of  course,  but  it  gives 
me  a  nice  feeling  of  satisfaction  to 
know  that  she  is  not  tied  down  to 
me  any  more  and  that  she  has  more 
freedom  now  to  do  things  she 
couldn't  do  last  year." 

Phyllis  volunteered :  "I  hardly  ever 
see  her  now;  our  classes  aren't  the 
same  and  there  are  days  when  I 
see  her  only  when  we  go  home." 

MANY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

They    are    living    together — with  I 
Mitzi — at    7    Craigie    circle,    Cam- 
bridge,  a  short  distance   from  the 
college.  j 

"I  love  the  walk  back  and  forth  I 
from  school,  especially  in  the  morn-  j 
Ing,"  Helen  said.  "It's  a  dandy  way  \ 
to  start  the  day.    Besides,  walking 
Is  the  second  best  thing.  I  like  to  do 
— talking,  the  first." 

She  paused  a  momdit  and  then 
continued : 

"I  guess  talking  is  my  greatest 
fault,"  and  she  grinned.  But  I  can't 
help  it  really.  -It's  just  in  me."  I 
suggested  that  it  was  not  a  fault, 
just  a  natural  characteristic  in  a 
woman. 

Helen  and  Phyllis  Goodwin  were 
brought  up  in  Hollis,  N.  H.  Their 
father,  Daniel  H.  Goodwin,  is  post- 
master and  proprietor  of  a  general 
store.  With  some  pride,  Helen  told 
me  that  their  farmhouse  was  a  200- 
year-old  Colonial  building  which  has 
been  in  the  family  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

She  has  many  advantages  over 
other  blind  girls;  her  insight  is 
extraordinary  and ,  her  outlook  on 
life  in  general  is  very  philosophical. 
She  searches  for  the  best  quality  in 
everything  and  everybody,  and  her 
Interest  in  life  is  always  ascending. 

ohe  can  knit,  type,  sew,  swim,  ski, 
play  the  trumpet,  read  and  write — 
and  does  all  of  these  things  with  in- 
evedible  skill.  Golf,  she  says,  fas- 
cinates her  and  she  would  like  to 
learn  how  to  play  it  some  day. 

Mitzi  has  a  couple  of  cozy  nooks 
of  her  own  at  Craigie  street.  At 
night,  she  is  free  to  sleep  either 
under  Helen's  bed  or  to  crouch  com- 
fortably in  a  home-made  box  bed  by 
the  fireplace.  She  usually  prefers 
the  former,  of  course,  so  that  she 
cc:i  be  constantly  by  the  side  of  her 
mistress.  Mitzi  is  a  light  sleeper  and 
is  easily  awakened  by  any  unfamil- 
iar sound. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  off- 
days,  Helen,  Phyllis  and  Mitzi  usu- 
ally go  to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  to  spend  the 
week-end  with  their  parents.  Other 
week-ends  are  spent  in  study,  as 
they  are  both  very  studious  scholars. 

For  two  summers  now,  Helen  has 
played  the  role  of  friendly  visitor 
among  the  blind  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  She  was  employed 
by  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
gained  priceless  experience  in  con- 
tacting strangers  who  were  far  less 
fortunate  than  herself.  It  gave  her  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  cheer  peo- 


ple, encouraging  them,  and  enabling 
them  to  cultivate  a  happier  outlook 
on  life.  She  would  teach  them  how 
to  read  and  write  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, how  to  knit,  and  other  ways  of 
utilizing  spare  time.  Right  now,  she 
is  knitting  a  sweater  for  herself— 
"in   my   leisure   moments." 

Phyllis's  subjects  this  year  consist 
of  two  courses  in  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, and  Italian.  Helen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  specializing  in 
any  language,  although  she  admit- 
ted: "I  love  to  listen  to  anyone 
speak  or  read  Italian  and  French; 
it  is  so  musical  and  romantic." 

This  Instigated  the  following 
question:     Would  she  ever  marry? 

She  laughed  at  this.  "Well,  '  I 
haven't  really  given  that  much 
thought,  but  I  suppose  if  there  was 
someone  who  loved  me  enough  and 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  would. 
But  right  now  it  doesn't  bother  me." 

ENGLISH    FOREMOST    SUBJECT 

Helen  is  majoring  in  English  this 
year  — taking   two   courses   in   that 
subject.  Her  other  subjects  include 
sociology,  harmony,  and  philosophy. 
Reading  is  her  special  hobby  — 
"and  I  guess  it'll  always  be."  Among 
other  works,  she  has  read  with  great 
[  delight,     "Vanity     Fair,"     Bronte's i 
"Wuthering  Heights,"  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's "The  Old  Wives  Tale,"  and  is 
in  the  process  of  completing  "Tom 
Jones."  Wadsworth,  Kipling,  Brown- 
j  ing.  and  Cerventes  are  some  of  her 
favorite  authors  and  she  is  also  fa- 
miliar with     the  works     of  Byron, 
i  Keats   and   Shelly  and  quotes   fre- 
quently    from     them.     She     waded 
through    Dante's    "Divine   Comedy" 
and  enjoys  recalling  excerpts  from 
that  notable  work. 

There  are  so  many  other  master- 
pieces which  she  would  like  to  read, 
but  as  they  are  not  all  in  Braille,  she 
contents  herself  with  the  attain- 
able. She  likes  to  borrow  books 
from  every  available  source  and 
many  "borrowed  books"  have  passed 
through  her  fine  skilful  fingers. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  dis- 
cover who  were  Helen's  favorite 
movie  stars  and  what  motion  pic- 
tures she  enjoyed.  She  thought 
about  it  for  a  minute  and  then  said : 
"I  like  the  Barrymores  very  much 
— and  Joan  Crawford."  These  were 
her  first  choice,  with  little  Shirley 
Temple  and  the  all-around  Clark 
Gable  running  a  close  second.  She 
was  very  much  pleased  with  "David 
Copperfield,"  and  was  much  amused 
with  Jackie  Cooper  in  "Treasure 
Island." 

"Anything  with  a  historical  back- 
ground is  always  likely  to  hit  the 
spot  with  me,"  she  said  boyishly. 
"There's  always  something  to  think 
about  when  you've  seen  such  pic- 
tures. "The  Crusades"  offers  a  lot  of 
appeal;  I'd  like  to  "see"  that  soon, 
and  "The  Great  Waltz"— that  ought 
to   be   swell    entertainment!" 

Phyllis  and  I  agreed  with  her 
whole-heartedly. 

When  going  to  the  movies,  Helen 
is  usually  accompanied  by  her  sister 
Phyllis,  or  by  a  very  intimate  friend. 
Helen  is  a  sensitive  young  girl,  and  j 

naturally  would  feel  more  at  ease 
with  Phyllis  than  with  anyone  else 


Mitzi  is  left  at  home  on  these  oc- 
casions and  is  at  liberty  to  frisk 
about  to  her  heart's  content  until 
her  mistress  returns.  •  Laughingly, 
Helen  remarked:  "....and  she  cer- 
tainly makes  the  most  of  her  day 
off!" 

"SEES"  THE  MOVIES 
Needless  to  say  (taking  into  con- 
sideration her  other  attributes), 
Helen  derives  just  as  much  benefit 
— if  not  more — from  a  movie  as  you 
or  I  would,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  see  the  silver  screen. 
With  the  aid  of  a  vivid  and  colorful 
imagination  she  can  picture  each 
scene  almost  perfectly,  listening 
carefully  to  what  is  being  said.  She 
needs  no  explanatory  help  from  any- 
one to  make  her  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning at  the  theatre  completely  en- 
tertaining. 

For  the  three  or  four  weeks  that 
Helen  has  had  Mitzi,  they  have  never 
been  to  the  movies  together,  but 
Helen  is  planning  to  take  her  some- 
time soon,  to  see  how  it  works  out. 
She  has  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
Mitzi,  and  Mitzi  seems  conscious  of 
this. 

Mitzi  does  go  to  church,  though, 
on  Sundays  and  after  seeing  that 
her  mistress  is  comfortably  seated 
in  a  pew,  waits  in  the  vestibule  until 
the  services  are  over  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lead  her  home. 

What  did  Helen  plan  to  do  on 
leaving  college? 

She  wrinkled  up  her  small  nose. 
•  There  are  so  many  things  I'd  like 
to  do  and  be.  For  instance,  there 
are  times  when  I'd  like  to  be  a 
teacher,  or  a  social  worker  or  some- 
thing like  that.  It's  rather  difficult 
to  be  absolutely  certain.  I  think 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  until 
I  finish  college." 

"Do  you  know,'  she  cbntinued, 
"I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl 
I  pictured  myself  doing  just  what 
I'm  doing  now.  It's  like  a  dream 
come  true.  And  I  love  it."  It  was 
very  apparent  that  she  did;  anyone 
could  see  that. 

As  our  conversation  drifted  into 
other  channels,  she  told  me  about 
the  things  she  did  this  summer. 

"I  visited  mostly.  I  like  to  talk  to 
people." 

She  had  fun  cultivating  an  herb 
garden  in  her  spare  time,  and  took 
much  pride  in  this  work.  She  did 
some  swimming  (she  learned  when 
she  was  a  very  small  girli  and  took 
long  hikes  along  country  roads. 
Then  she  spent  one  month  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  getting  friendly  with 
Mitzi. 

Helen  Goodwin  is  by  no  means  a 
quiet  person.  She  is  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm  and  filled  with 
acute  eagerness  and  concern  of 
this  baffling  world  which  she  can- 
not see.  And  a  fearless  person  she 
is,  too.  Her  personality  is  some- 
what difficult  to  explain.  While 
she  is  always  absolutely  sure  of  her- 
self, one  minute  her  face  is  sober 
and  expressionless;  the  ncx< 
lighted  up.  extemporaneously,  with 
the  most  charming  half-smile. 

Nonchalantly  she  said  in  response 
to  a  question:  "Oh.  yes,  I  could  sec 
when  I  was  a  very  small  baby,  but  as 
J  grew  pirw  it  'eft  me  completely." 
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And  she  smiled!  What  a  display  of 
outward  courage  and  inward 
strength ! 

I  wanted  to  know  more  about 
Mitzi  and  the  training  given  to  "see- 
ing-eye"'  dogs.  She  was  very  eager 
to  tell  about  it,  and  did  so  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

This  Is  how  and  where  "seeing-eye 
dogs  are  trained.  Mitzi  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  By  means  of  the  handle 
of  the  leather  harness  which  Helen 
holds  tightly  in  her  left  hand,  her 
dog  guides  her  around  pedestrians, 
sidewalk  obstructions,  and  automo- 
biles. The  pace  is  rapid,  rather  faster 
than  that  of  the  average  pedestrian. 
At  street  crossings,  the  dog  guides 
her  mistress  to  the  edge  of  the  curb 
and  stops.  Helen  finds  the  edge 
immediately  with  her  foot,  and  then 
gives  the  dog  the  command  for  the 
direction  in  which  she  wishes  to  go. 
"Forward."    "Right."    "Left." 

Helen  asks  only  one  favor  of  the 
public— that  people  will  not  pet  her 
dog  nor  try  to  help  them  along  the 
street  or  up  stairs.  The  dog's  sole 
interest  in  life  is  her  mistress,  and 
affection  or  assistance  from  others 
may  only  serve  to  disturb  harmony 
between  them. 

TRAINED   WITH  DOG 

It  takes  three  months  to  educate 
the  dogs,  Helen  told  me.  First  teach- 
ing them  obedience,  then  the  prin- 
ciples of  guiding,  and  finally,  studies 
in  disobedience,  for  a  dog  must  dis- 
obey any  command  which  might  lead 
her  mistress  into  danger. 

"Mitzi  likes  to  show  off  some- 
times," Helen  laughed.  "That's  when 
I  give  him  his.  "obedience  lessons." 
Lessons  to  curb  his  vanity  once  in  a 
while.  Even  dogs  get  vain  some- 
times, I  guess.  Not  very  often, 
though." 

The  blind  students  who  go  to  the . 
school  in  classes  of  not  more  than 
eight  at  a  time,  spend  one  month 
of  instruction  at  headquarters.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  not 
every  blind  person  can  use  a  dog 
guide  to  advantage — some  are  too 
old  or  too  young;  others  are  not 
adaptable  temperamentally  or  phys- 
ically— but  there  are  about  10,000  in 
America  who  can. 

The  Seeing  Eye  selects  as  students 
those  who  it  believes  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit.  Graduates  of  the 
school,  who  now  number  over  160 
are  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 

With  a  great  deal  of  pride,  Helen 
Goodwin  said  she  has  reached  the 
stage  where  she  and  Mitzi  are  self- 
sufficient  and  independent.  And 
that  is  truly  an  accomplishment. 
They  are  great  pals  now,  and  guided 
by  Mitzi,  Helen  moves  along  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  fearlessly. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave,  Helen 
stood  up.  grasped  Mitzi's  harness 
with  her  left  hand,  and  with  a  "For- 
ward, Mitzi— that's  a  good  girl,"  was 
off  to  her  next  class.  The  way  Mitzi 
understood  and  obeyed  was  a  marvel 
I  to  see,  and  not  easily  forgotten. 


"HERE  WE  ARE  AT  THE  LIGHTHOUSE."    Gretchen.  the  see- 
Jng-eye  dog.  guides  her  master,  Glenn  Krafft,  to  the  Blind  Asso- 
ciation workshop  maintained  by  Chest  funds. 
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Bligd  Head 
of  School  Is 

Visitor  Here 

__   ■ 

From    a   world    of   light   and    color, 
ftobc-n   H.  Warren,  graduate  of  Colo- 
was 
plunged    into    orii  last 

May. 

Warren,  who  is  superintendent-  of 
schools  at  Kremmling,  Colo.,  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  in  an  i  in 

the  high  school  chemistry  laboratory. 

But  Warren,  who  was  a  gue'st  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mahan  in 
Greeley  Saturday,  lias  made  his  world 
of  darkness  one  of  cheer  and  light, 
he  revealed  here. 

Taught    Himself   To    Read    Braille 

When  he  learned  that  he  would 
never  see  again,  Warren  set  to  work 
to  whip  his  handicap  and  he  did  it 
quickly.  Within  th  '.?  he  taught 

himself  to  read  by  the  Braille  system. 
He  quickly  adjusted  himself  to  his  new 
conditions  of  life. 

The  people  of  Kremmling  knew  of 
what  stuff  Bob  Warren  was  made. 
They  retained  him  as  superintendent 
of  schools  and  he  is  going  on  with  his 
work  just  as  he  did  before  the  acci- 
dent last   spring. 

Secretary   Is   His  Aid 

A  secretary  goes  with  him  to  his 
classrooms,  keeps  his  records  and 
does  the  things  that  are  too  difficult 
for  him  to  tackle.  Warren  has  a,' 
special  slate  upon  which  he  can  write 
his  own  notes  to  be  read  by  his  finger- 
tips. 

Friday  Warren  wtw  in  Denver  at- 
tending sessions  of  the  Colorado  Edu- 
cation Association  and  while  there  he 
attended  his  first  talkie  since  he  was 
blinded.  "I  enjoyed  the  show,"  he  said. 

"I  am  learning  every  day  of  some 
new  consideration  that  the  world 
shows  the  blind,"  he  said.  "I  learned 
recently  that  blind  persons  may  take 
a  companion  with  them  on  railway 
trains  free  of  charge." 

Will    Get   Trained    Dog 

Next  summer  Warren  is  going  to 
New  Jersey  where  the-  "Seeing  Eye" 
German  shepherd  dogs  are  trained  as 
companions  for  the  blind.  The  dog 
farm  is  partially  supported  by  gifts. 
Altho  it  costs  nearly  $1,000  to  breed 
and  train  these  dogs,  they  are  sold 
to  those  who  need  them  for  $150. 

At  this  farm  the  dogs  are  not  chosen 
by  the  blind.  Thosej^ho  seek  the  dogs 
go  to  the  farm  and  s^y  until  one  of 
the  intelligent  iogs  "aaopts"  the  man 
or  woman.  When  the  tr\iners  are  cer- 
tain that  the  dog  has  really  formed  an 
I  attachment,  the  assignment  is  mad» 
and  continues  thruout  the  dog's  lify 
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RARE  DOG  GUIDE 
FOR  BLIND  MAN 

Col.  Morris  Frank  in  Boston  With 
Buddy' '   Called  His   "Seeing 
Eye" — Remarkable  Animal 
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COLONEL   MORRIS   FRANK   AND   THE    SEEING   EYE 

Tlic  famous   Buddy  who  leads  around  her  master,  the  blind  Colonel  Morris 

Frank  of  "The  Seeing  Eye  Organization,"  shown  here  at  the  gtatlcr  Hotel. 

The  colonel  always  travels  with  Buddy. 


Colonel  Morris  Frank,   one  of  th<- 
best   known    exponents    of   the    blind. 
arrived  in  Boston  yesterday  with  his 
famous  dog,  "Buddy,"  known  as  his 
"Seeing  Eye."    The  huge  police  dog 
assisted    him    in    registering    at    his 
hotel,    escorted   him   to   his   room   on 
the  tenth  floor,  took  him  to  lunch  in 
the    coffee    shop,    and    then  led  him  | 
through  the  swirling  traffic  down  to  ! 
110   Tremont   street,   where   he  kept  i 
a  business  appointment. 


BROUGHT  FROM  EUROPE 

People  were  amazed  at  how  the  dog 
stopped  when  traffic  stopped  and  con- 
tinued when  the  lights  went  red  and  ! 
yellow  again.  One  woman  remarked, 
"My  goodness,  the  dog  reads  the  col- 
ors," which  caused  Colonel  Frank  to 
smile.  The  dog  is  so  trained  to  halt 
when  the  traffic  comes  tw  a  standstill 
and  to  move  when  it  moves.  "Buddy"  Is 
the  pioneer  "seeing  eye"  in  America. 
Colonel  Frank,  after  six  sightless  years 
without  a  "seeing  eye,"  went  to  Europe, 
where  these  dogs  are  used  to  guide 
blind  people,  and  brought  him  back.  He 
gave  up  a  lucrative  insurance  business 
of  S!>000  a  year  to  establish  his  organ- 
'ii  for  the  blind,  called  the  "Seeing 
Eye,"  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Morriatown,    N.    J. 

Has  175  Dogs  Working  for  Blind 

Colonel  Frank  now  has  175  dogs  work- 
ing for  the  blind  in  America.  It  costs 
$1000  to  train  the  dog  and  the  Wind  per- 
son, but  as  the  organization  is  philan- 
thropic, only  a  small  part  of  that 
amount  of  money  is  paid,  if  the  per- 
son can  afford  to  pay.  One  young  girl 
in  Radcliffe  is  conducted  through  her 
college,  courses  with  a  "seeing  eye." 
The  dog  rests  quietly  at  her  feet  dur- 
ing lectures.  There  is  also  a  wealthy 
student  at  Harvard  who  has  one  of 
Colonel  Frank's  dogs. 

"I  predict  in  20  years,"  said  Colonel 
Frank,  "that  at  least  10,000  police  dogs 
will  be  working  for  the  blind.  There  are 
today  11,000  blind  people  out  of  114,000 
blind  in  the  United  States  who  rehabili- 
tate themselves  through  a  seeing  eye. 
The  dogs  have  taken  blind  people  off 
relief  and  put  them  back  into  useful 
occupations. 

Have  Finest  of  Manners 

Colonel  Frank, lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  16  years  old  in  a  sports  contest, 
and  it  was  not  until  six  years  later  that 
his  life  as  a  blind  man  really  began, 
when  he  found  his  "seeing  eye."  He 
and  his  dog  have  travelled  all  over 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  dog 
leads  him  in  and  out  of  busses,  street 
cars,  trains,  boats  and  taxis.  The  rail- 
road companies  permit  a  seeing  eye  in 
the  railroad  cars.  They  are  so  well 
trained  that,  as  Colonel  Frank  says, 
they  are  better  mannered  than  most 
adults.  The  seeing  eye  never  forgets, 
hut  is  forgiving  because  he  has  become 
gentle  working  with   the   blind. 


LED  BY  HER  DOG 

Blind.  Typist  Travels 
Here  From  Michigan 


BEST  OF 
CHUMS 

4  YEARS 


RUTH  HOEFER  AND  "JUNKER" 
Arriving  at  the  La  Salle  st.  station. 

International  News  photo  by  Herald  and  Examiner. 


German  Shepherd 
Girls  Guardian 


Guided  by  Junker  von  Wolfs) 
halde,  Miss  Ruth  Hoefer,  blind 
typist  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  yesterday  to  at- 
tend the  dog  show  of  the  Western 
Specialty  Clubs  Association'  in  the 
Coli3«tI!rl.  " - 

Junker  is  Miss  Hoefer's  huge 
German  shepherd  dog,  and  her 
constant  companion  during  the  last 
four  years.  He  stood  quietly  amid 
the  noise  of  La  Salle  st.  station 
while  his  mistress  told  of  his  ac- 
complishments: 

"He  has  been  my  constant  friend 
since  given  to  me  four  years  ago. 
He  guides  me  wherever  I  wish  to 
go  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  public  lec- 
tures, shopping  or  just  for  walks. 
He  never  makes  a  mistake,  and  I 
feel  perfectly  safe  with  him  in  the 
heaviest  traffic.  At  night  he  sleeps 
in  his  own  bed  in  my  bedroom." 


Blind  Girl  and 
Her  Dog  Will 
Appear  at  Show 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Western 
Specialty  Clubs  association  dog  show 
whicluKiU  be  held  at  the  Coliseum 
next  Saturday  and  Sunday,  will  be  an 
exhibition  by  Miss  Ruth  Hoefer,  a 
blind  girl,  and  her  German  shepherd 
dog— Junker  V.  D.  Wolfshalde.  The 
dog  has  acted  as  Miss  Hoefer's 
"eyes"  for  more  than  four  years. 

Tickets  for  the  show  are  on  sale| 
at  the  Tribune  Public  Service  offices 
at  1  South  Dearborn  street  and  in  the1 
lobby  of  Tribune  Tower. 

Miss  Hoefer  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  and 
also  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
school,  where  she  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent. 

She  says  that  she  has  perfect  con- 
fidence in  her  dos,  which  leads  her 
through  the  streets,  signaling  to  her 
by  means  of  a  stiff  handling  leash 
when  there  is  danger  of  any  kind. 
The  dog  stops  her  mistress  at  curb- 
ings,  stops  for  red  trafic  lights,  and 
leads  her  around  any  sort  of  barrier. 


Dog  Becomes  'Eyes'  for  Blind  Youth 


Hubert  Frederick  and  Gyper  Retting  After  a  Long  Walk  together. 


Hubert     Overcomes     Fear 

to  Start  Friendship 

With  Gyper. 

Gyper,   nondescript   neigh- 
|  borhood  dog,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  as  keen  a  pair  of  canine 
eyes  as  ever  spied  a  cat. 

His  bosom  friend,  Hubert 
Frederick,    10,    of    4155    Common- 
I  wealth  avenue,  is  blind. 

Gyper      has      become      Hubert's 
"eyes."  Though  untrained,  the  dog; 
directs  the  boy^s  course  at  the  end 
of  a  leash. 

"I  have  always  been  a  bit  afraid 
of  dogs  until  some  new  people 
with  a  dog  moved  next  door,"  says 
Hubert. 

"Somehow  I  got  up  the  courage 
to  try  to  make  friends  with  Gyper 
and  soon  he  liked  to  be  with  me 
ag  much  as  I  with  him," 
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Entertainment 
rWill  Be  Given 
°\hy  BrailleClub 

Readings,  music,  appearance  of  a 
"Seeing  Eye  Dog"  and  specialty 
numbers  will  comprise  the  program 
given  by  the  Braille  Club  at  7:15' 
P.  M.  Friday  at  the  Municipal  Aud- 
itorium. The  handicraft  exhibit  un- 
der auspices  of  the  Humane  Society, 
will  be  continued. 

E.  O.  Gathright  will  present  his 
dog  which  is  trained  to  lead  the 
blind.  Readings  will  be  given  by 
i  Mrs.  Emma  Bullofk  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Nevin.  George  Lee  will  play  piano 
solos,  Roy  Buchanan,  accordion 
solos,  and  James  Kastris,  cornet 
solos,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eileen 
Woodyard.  John  R.  Lewarton, 
President  of  the  Braille  Club,  will 
sing.  Bob  and  Baird  Blake  will  give 
impersonations. 

Transportation  of  blind  persons 
will  be  provided  by  Hale  H.  Young, 
President  of  the  Motor  Car  Dealers 
Association. 

The  handicraft  exhibit  which  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public,  will  be 
from  1  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  today, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  a 
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'Seeing  Eye  "  for  Blind  Rome 
YpufhNu  Gamma  Delta  Aim 

Soror\ty  Seeks  $200  to  Send   Frederick  Barrett,  19,  to 
Training  School;  Dance  Proceeds  to  Start  Fund 

Through  the  -oyrn  nf  a  ring  ft  hWnd-Roroe  youth  may  better  be  able 
to  "see"  and  thereby  contribute  to  his  own  support  and  make  better 
progress  in  his  travels  about  the  city  of  the  plans  of  the  Nu  Gamma 
Delta   Sorority   meet  with   success. 

LOST   EYESIGHT   IN    HIGHWAY  ACCIDENT 


Today  in  the  little  newspaper 
and  cigar  stand  at  E.  Dominick  and 
Lock  Sts.  there  is  a  youth,  Fred- 
erick Barrett,  19,  who  lost  his  eye- 
sight a  few  years  ago  when  the 
bicycle  he  was  riding  and  an  auto- 
mobile collided. 

Sightless  and  without  training 
of  any  special  nature  young  Bar- 
rett now  conducts  the  news  stand 
with  assistance  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  the  Blind. 

His  early  life  chapter  reads  as 
does  that  of  most  youths.  There 
was  the  early  schooling  with  pos- 
sibly high  school  and  college  in  the 
offing. 

But  then  calamity  struck  with  a 
cruel  stroke,  taking  his  eyesight. 
His  father  was  killed  in  an  acci- 
dent. The  youth  wanted  to  assist 
his  mother.  He  entered  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

This  fall  he  took  over  the  new 
stand.  Its  former  operator  had  died. 
Young  Barrett  became  a  business 
man. 

Dependent    Upon    Others 

The  youth  is  now  dependent  up- 
on others  for  assistance  when  go- 
ing from  his  home  to  his  little 
"shack"  and  back.  Sometimes  this 
assistance  is  not  available  and  of- 
ten there  is  an  imposition  on  some 
individual.  The  youth  is  shy. 

The  Nu  Gamma  Delta  Sorority, 
in  a  gesture  that  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  youth  and  others  who 
have  learned  of  it,  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  raise  $200  to  send  Barrett  to 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Here  he  will  receive  instruction 
for  four  weeks.  His  companions 
will  be  an  instructor  and  a  dog 
Barrett  will  be  an  enrollee  in  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  a  school  where 
future  masters  are  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  German  shepherd  dogs 
which  will  become  the  "yes"  for 
the  blind. 


Founded  in  1929 
The  Seeing  Eye  was  founded  In 
1929  and  today  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  these  dogs  "see- 
ing" for  their  blind  masters.  The 
j  master  and  dog  become  insepar- 
able, even  to  sleeping  near  each 
other. 

In  many  of  our  largest  cities 
there  are  blind  men  and  women 
being  led  through  heavy  traffic 
by   these   dogs,   which   through   in- 


tensive  training   are   keen   to   the 


sense  of  danger.  They  walk  and 
lead  their  master  or  mistress 
around  obstacles;  they  pick  up  and 
carry  packages;  they  stop  at  street 
intersections;  they  halt  at  the 
sound  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  lit- 
erally in  the  words  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  them 
"see"   everything. 

The  sorority  learned  of  The  See- 
ing Eye  and  also  of  the  ambition 
of  Barrett  to  earn  his  living  and 
help  his  mother. 

Dance  Will  Help 
On  New  Year's  night  at  St. 
Mary's  Auditorium  the  sorority  is 
holding  its  annual  holiday  dance. 
This  year  it  might  be  termed  "The 
Frederick  Barrett  and  Seeing  Dog 
Dance"  for  all  proceeds  will  be 
contributed  toward  the  $200  neces- 
sary to  make  the  youth's  life  a 
little  brighter. 

But  the  dance  will  not  yield  the 

j  $200  and  the  sorority  has  consent- 
ed to  accept  donations  toward  the 
fund. 

Officers  have  been  informed  Bar- 
rett can  be  admitted  to  the  school 

i  by  February  1  if  the  amount  is 
available.  The  sorority  has  no  way 
to  raise  that  amount  in  the  short 
time  and  therefore  is  dependent  up- 
on what  outside  aid  is  voluntarily 
given. 

Composed  of  young  working  wo- 
men the  sorority  members  have 
entered   wholeheartily  on   the   pro- 

,  ject.  The  one  objective  is  to  raise 

!  the  money  and  give  this  deserving 
youth  the  next  best  — "a  seeing 
eye." 


The  $200  includes  transportation 
to  and  from  Morristown,  tuition, 
instruction,  board  and  lodging,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  a  German 
shepherd  dog  which  to  many  takes 
nothing  but  first  place  in  point  of 
beauty. 

Reimbursement  Required 

The  Seeing  Eye  organization  be- 
lieves that  this  amouut  should  not  i 
be  paid  for  the  blind  student  with- ' 
out  his  or  her  assuming  the  moral 
obligation   of   attempting   to   reim- 
burse those  who  have  assisted. 

The  organization  says  in  this  re- 
spect: "It  is  the  strong  conviction 
of  the  officers  and  board  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  that  a  more  effective 
rehabilitation  normally  follows 
where  the  blind  student  assumes 
a  moral  obligation  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  his  readajustment. 

"To  give  a  blind  man  a  dog  and 
his  instruction  outright  tends  to 
instill  in  him  the  feeling  he  is  an 
object  of  charity  and  to  that  ex- 
tent tends  to  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  a  dog  and  the  train- 
ing are  provided.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  The  Seeing  Eye  that 
this  damages  not  only  a  blind  per- 
son's self-respect  but  his  opportuni- 
ty for  economic  independence  as 
well." 

These  German  shepherd  dogs  have 
j  no  wolf  blood  and  are  not  "police" 
dogs.    The   story   of  their   "discov- 
ery"  as   "seeing   eyes"   is   told   in 
brief. 

In  1928  a  blind  youth  in  this 
country  heard  of  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  shepherd  dogs  as 
guides  for  blinded  Avar  veterans  of 
Germany.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  had 
given  this  account  in  a  magazine 
article. 

Dogs  Highly  Intelligent 

She  was  then  in  Switzerland 
where  for  five  years  she  had  been 
working  successfully  with  another 
American,  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  the 
geneticist,  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  marked  the  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog  during  the  cen- 
turies it  had  tended  sheep  through- 
out middle  Europe. 

There  were  dogs  to  patrol  the 
Sv>  iss  national  borders  for  the  cus- 
toms service,  for  the  Swiss  State 
Police,  for  the  Italian  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  for  liaison  service  in 
the  Swiss  Army  and  for  trailing 
and   finding  missing  persons. 

The  blind  American  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Eustis  and  asked  why  Ameri- 
cans could  not  be  assisted  by  these 
dogs.  Mrs.  Eustis  invited  this  Am- 
erican, Morris  Frank,  to  the  dog 
headquarters  in  Europe.  He  went 
and  later  returned  to  this  country. 

His  enthusiasm  over  the  success 
of  their  experiment  led  to  the 
founding  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in  this 
country  by  Mrs.  Eustis,  who  is  now 
president,  and  the  blind  Mr.  Frank, 
who  is  vice-president,  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Today  the  Nu  Gamma  Delta  Sor- 
ority is  attempting  to  bring  a  "see- 
ing eye"  to  Rome,  the  first  in  this 
vicinity,  so  that  a  blind  youth  who 
is  anxious  to  earn  a  living  may 
better  be  able  to  do  so.  / 
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